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ADVERTISEMENT. 



AN Embassy to 6hina is so rare an event m the ^ 
history of Europe, that a correct narrative of the oc- 
currences attending it possesses a degree of interest, 
almost hidependent of the mode in which the narra- 
tive itself may be executed. This consideration has 
induced the author to give his Journal to the public, 
and has inspired, he trusts, a well-founded confidence 
in their influlgence to deficiQaqies pt style, aiicj. ?fr- 
rangement. :••::..•.••.• : •.-.... 

« ••••••••• • 

In his statement of public prqceetjingfj^. tjj]*.ituth9r 

has received the sanction of thosfeV'^'iose siiiiaiions in 
the Embassy best qualified them to form a judgment; 
and he has applied his utmost powers of pei*sonal ob- 
servation, to ^ve an accurate description of the coun- 
try and of its inhabitants. 

If such be the impression received by the public, 
the purposes of the author are fully effected ; and h# 
has only to regret, that the absence of assistance, per- 
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haps arising from flie want of solicitation on his part, 
should have rendered the work less complete than it 
might otherwise have beeti. 

An Appendix of OflScial Papers, chiefly translations 
from the Chinese, and an Itinerary corresponding v^th 
the text, are added to the work. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Eighth of February^ 1816.— WE embarked on boacd 
his MajeBty's ship Alceste, Captain Murray Maxwell; the 
greater Domber, 1 believe, with less of expectation for the 
fatore, than of regret at leaving England. The Toyage 
must in fact occupy so many months^ that the most san- 
c;oine cannot yet dwell npon the scene awaiting them at 
its termination with any degree of interest ; and those who 
have perused the accounts of the former embassy, com- 
menced too as it was under better prospects, can scarcely 
anticipate either public success or private gratification from 
any events likely to occur during onr progress through 
China. 

We sailed from Spithesd in company with his Majesty^s 
brig Lyra, Captain Baoil Hall, and the Honourable Com- 
pany's ship Geiieral Hewitt, Captain Walter Campbell^ 
taken up by the Court of Directors for the conveyance of 
the bulkier articles of the stores and presents. 

On the 18th of February we reached Funchal roads, where 
we fonnd his Majesty's ship Pliaeton, proceeding to St. He- 
lena with Sir Hudson Lowe, and his Majesty's ship Niger, 
bofiod to America with the Right Honourable C. Bagot, en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States. Both these ships had experienced very had weather^ 
which we had fortunately escajied by being delayed a few 
days at Portsmouth. We left the roads the same evening, 
and proceeded in company with the Lyra and Hewitt to 
lat. 20^ . 04'. south and Ion. 31^44'. west, where we separated^ 
they continuing their voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 

B 
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v)iile we directed oar coarse to the Brazils, always an object 
of attraction^ but more particularly so at the present mo- 
meat, when the residence of the Prince Regent of Portupl 
at Rio Janeiro, and the state of the Spanish provinces, ^ve 
to Sonlh America a high degree of political interest. 

The Emhassador and Captain Maxwell had the less he- 
sitation in thus diverging from the regular course, as the 
superiority in sailing of the Alceste over the other ships 
rendered it nearly certain that no prolongation of the voy- 
age generally would thereby be produced. 

81st JUarck^ 1816. — Anchored in the harbour of Rio Ja- 
neiro. The morning found us nearly in the centre of an 
amphitheatre of mountains, at the distance of seven miles. 
An opening between two extremes of land marked the en- 
trance of the harbour.; on the right istiie fort of Santa Cruz, 
on the left that of Saint Lucie. The ranges presented in 
most places conical summits, and although one has especially 
obtained the appellation of Sugar Loaf, it is rather from its 
snperior precipitous height, than from being singular in its 
shape. At this distance the beauiy.of the scenery is prin- 
cipally derived from the extent and impressive variety of 
the forms assumed by the different ranges. The entrance 
to the barlmur seemed about three quarters of a mile in 
breadth ; and ranges t)f mountains, whose relative distances 
were marked by the position of tbe clouds resting upon tbrir 
summits, formed the back ground. On approaching nearer 
to the entrance the scene became indescribably sobtime and 
beautiful ; the mountains that had formed the amphitheatre 
on a nearer view divided themselves into islands and separate 
headlands ; several were thickly, though perhaps not loftily, 
wooded. Fortifications^ detached houses^ villages, and con- 
vents, occupied different positions; the eye wandered in 
rapturous observation over an endless variety <tf picturesque 
combinations, presenting a totality of wonderous scenery, 
detached parts of which were within the reach of the painter, 
but the general effect must equally defy pictorial and verbal 
description. In variety of expression the scene somewhat 
resembled the harbonr of Gonstantinopie, bu4 the features 
of nature are here on a grander scale. 

The death of the ^ueen of Portugal, which oe<;nrred 
yesterday, has communicated a character of noisy and lu- 
minoqs melancholy to the barboor and environs of the town. 
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Ckins are fired evirj ilve minutes from the ships and bat- 
teries, and the convents and churches are illuminated. Her 
majesty had an attack of iUness six weeks since, from which 
period she f;radual1y sunk under the infirmities of age. The 
king was much attached to her, and notwithstanding her 
unfortnnate derangement, never omitted the daily domestic 
demonstrations of respect and regard* Her insanity was not 
uninterrupted, and it is said that her remarks during her 
lucid intervals displayed ahility, and prohably produced the 
greater effect from the peculiar circumstances under which 
they were made. 

No decisive line has been adopted by this court respect- 
ing the Spanish revolted provinces. Neutrality armed., and 
equal to eventual hostility, would seem the present intention. 
Artiguez, formerly a 8mug&;ler, afterwards employed to pro- 
tect the revenue, at present master of Monte /Video and 
twenty other towns, appears one of the most prominent men 
amongst the Spanish patriots. Originally possessed of pro- 
perty and personal influence, beseems by his spirit of enter- 
prise to have acquired and maintained considerable advan- 
tages over his competitors by a permanency of system in his ^ 
administration, a want of which has been the great cause of 
weakness at Buenos Ayres. The inhabitants of the latter 
place are represented as well inclined to£ngland;» whose pro- 
tection and rule they wou1<l gladly accept ; they are only 
united with Artiguez in a determination to resist Old Spain. 

We landed on the S4th of March, and were most hospi- 
tably received by Mr. Gbaroberlain, the British consul and 
charge d'affaires. He immediately commenced to perforoi 
his promise of shewing us the most beautiful parts of the 
scenery in the vicinity of St. Sebastian, and we rode with 
him to Bottofogo beach^ the favourite drive of the prin- 
cesses and ladies of Rio. An arm of (he sea is here so com- 
pletctely inclosed by headlands, that it has the appearance 
and name of a lake. We rode along a lane, not unlike 
parts of England^ with this difference^ that the hedges were 
formed by choice shrubs ; the brilliancy of the verdure, even 
at this onfavburable season, particularly attracted our notice. 
Mr. Chamberlain's bouse is in the suburb or village of Ca- 
teti, deriving its name from the small stream the Gateti^ 
crossed by a bridge 9f a single arch near the village. 

On the Sdth we visited the Russian consul^ Mr* LaBg8.« 
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dorf,* who resides during the hot season in a cottage new 
the summit of the Gorcovado hill, vulgarly called Lord 
Hood's Nose« His objeet in selecting this situation is^ both 
to avoid the heat and to pursue his researches in natnral 
history. Uniting science to enthusiasm^ he never loses an 
opportunity of adding to bis collection^ and in the porsnit 
of his favourite studies he defies every species ^ fatigue and 
inconvenience. The whole of the road, from the comueoee- 
ment of the ascent to the summit, presented a saceession of 
beaatiful scenery. An immense ravine, richly and imper- 
yiously wooded, occupied the bottom, and the ascent rose 
in undiminished verdure and fertility to all the snblimity of 
mountain magnificence. The total failure of the mins this 
fiea<fon has taken much from the brilliancy of the verdure, 
and the variety of the flowers, with which the earth and trees 
are nsually covered ; enough, however, still remained to sa^ 
tnrate the unaccustomed eye. The rexia, mimosa, acacia, and 
fern, grow to the size of large trees ; and the shrubs, which 
in £ngland are the reward <^ labour and artificial aid, here 
swarm in all the wild profusion of bounteous nature. The 
air, earth, and water, are in this country ever teeming with 
new productions, the elements are ever generating and 
nature never rests from the exercise of her creative faculties. 
Here and there a house was seen peeping from the midst of 
the woody ravine, as if to shew that no place was secure 
from the tread of adventurous man. 

When near the summit, and on approaching the stream 
^hich supplieii the aqueduct, we observed anfiuropean lady^ 
with her nurse and child, in a recess of the rock; her dress, 
appearance, and occupation (that of reading), presented, 
fro,m their civilised combination, a most striking contrast to 
the uncultivated grandeur of the scene which surrounded 
us. The lady proved to be Mrs. Langsdorf, and she soon 
joined us at Uie cottage, where we had the good fortune to 
find Mr. Langsdorf just returned from an excursion, and in 
his costume of naturalist, that is, with as few clothes as the 
exercise he had to go through, and the heat of the climate, 
required. He gave us a very eonlial reception, and, when 
ive had partaken of some refreshments, condueted us round 

* Mr. Langsdorf is well known in the literary world as one of die 
GompaDioos of Krusenstern. 
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ibe beantifiil weods inunediately n^jacent to KU retreat. 
There in a point <m the summit of a bill near his cottage 
from wheace the ae^ waii visible on the other side of the 
range to which Core^va^io belongs ; the city^ the bay, and 
Gatote were beloWf and aro|iod oa were all the grandest 
featares of mountain scenery. 

On the road we overtook a boy of the Bottecoodoo tribe, 
ia the service of Mr, Laogsdorf; he was described as pos- 
sessing much of the characteristic untameability of his tribe, 
aboriginal in the Brazils. Faithful to his trust, disposed to 
service, but ever r^dy to resort to the impenetrable wilds 
of his native woods for secprity against oppression, or at- 
tempts upon his personal freedom. In feature and p^son 
this boy.resembl^the Malays, and to lodge from the ex- 
pression of his countenance, the moral character of the 
tribe might also be supposed similiy^. The Mogris are a 
more numerous tribe of abcMigjinal Brazilians: they would 
appear, like other barbarian^ to pay almost equal adoration 
to the good and evil spirit. The few Brazilians to be met 
with in St Sebastiajti, un emplcyed in the arsenal, or in 
rowing the royal barge and a few other boats. 

We observed some Brazil pine trees, which, though not 
large, were very beautiful; the tops were fat and umbra- 
.geous. Wild pineapples, in places, assisted in forming the 
hedges. The aloe grows to a considerable height, and is 
frequently seen amidst the branches of the mangoe and 
other large trees. 

March l86.*-*-Our next excnr^ion was to Tejeoca, where 
the objeet of attraction is a fine cascade. We breakfasted 
at Lord Beresford's, a sbc^ t distance from the foot of the 
mountains. The cultivated groonds about Lord Beresford's, 
gave a more pleasing character to the lands^pe, ^hile the 
Organ and Pipe mono tains, with their singular peaks, seen in 
the distance, preserved enough of thechwacteristic sublimity 
of Brazilian scenery. The king has a villa in the vicinity, 
only remarkable for the gateway, an exact counterpart of 
the entrance to Bion House^ The sceneryj^ in ascending the 
moontain, did not differ in general expression from what we 
had before set*n; the trees were, however, loftier, but still 
narrow in girth ; the old road skirted the mountain-streams 
by which the great cascade .is formed, and the eye is, in the 
rainy season, delighted with a succession of lesser water* 
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falU: these, from the oiiQ«aa1 drought ef the ieafen^ were 
completely dried up. After having travelled over a vety 
had road for at least eight miles, we reached a house be- 
loDgiog to the Coade D'Aseca, who is also the proprietor 
of the district of Tejeuea, an estate which, in magniflcetice 
of scenery and variety of produetion, probaMy ijurpa^ses 
the possessions of any ather Enrepean npobleman. Here we 
dismounted, and following a rode path (commanding a view 
of afresh water lake, wbieh receives the sevem^ streams 
forming the cascade), at the distance of nearly a tnile, 
reached the waterfall itself, evenJn this dry season a most 
beautiful object The perpendicular descent exceeded one 
h^ndred feet, and the breadth was more considerable. Tlie 
water, after this descent, at first forms an irregnlalr bashi^ 
from whence it falls over a4ess precipitous ridge, and, di- 
viding into streams thloug;b a small valley, finds its way to 
tlie lake. The cascade and basin are overhung by targe 
trees, and the whole is beautiftilly enelesed by wocids and 
projections of the roek ; a hollow iti the reek supplies a seat, 
and a fragment rndely levelled afbrds a table to those who 
visit the scene. A Portuguese neMema& was drowned not 
long since in the narrowest part of the basin, while ins 
brother-in-law and a servant contemplated his struggles, 
either witfar the listlessness of indiflerence, or the stupid 
astonishment of fear. 

St. Sebastian, viewed from the cbnreh of the same name, 
appears to be built in a semicircle ;. the streets afe generally 
at right angles. The public buildings are neither numerous 
nor deserving of notice in point of arehiterture. The littlis 
state apd splendour belonging to St. Sebastian, is to be fornid 
in the churches : in these buildings the Grecian cross is the 
prevailing form : the shrines and altars are handsomely 
decorated, and the service is performed with much mag- 
nificence. The royal garden, whatever it may have been 
heretofore, does not now repay the trouble of a visit. Al- 
though the aque^lnct forms a picturesque object at a dis- 
tance, it is neither tastefully nor substantially buih; the 
work, however, must have been raised at a considerable 
expense, from the mountainous nature of the ground over 
which it is carried ; near the town it consists of a double 
row of arches: the water-rourse commences at a short 
distance below the Corcovado mountain. . 
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To etniifsefs the palace of tlid soverign of the Brazib 
muat appear iluideqoate to the digniiy of its owner, or even 
of his representative : the open iptkce in which it stands is 
the only exterior marie of a royal residence, for otherwise 
the bttilding itself might have been mistaken for a barrack, 
or a large magazine. The honses of the ministers and prin- 
ci|)al noblemen^ thoqgh spacions, are not handsome ; and in 
general the resiUeni^eKof the better elass of inhabitants do 
not denote any attention to elegance of architecture, or 
even the more ueefal eircumetance of adaptation to the 
elimate i« neglected; Shops and warehoases compose the 
streets^ whieh were certainty less offensive from filth than I 
had expected. Skves in eonsideraUe numbers, performing 
the severer parts of labour^ some mulattoes^ a few monks 
and nnos, to which may be added the officers and crews 
of ships in the harbonr, conatitoto the podestrians in the 
streets: the better classes of residents in St. Sebastian and 
its vicinity, apparently avoiding the heat with as much care 
as English gentlemen in Calcutta. Large ill-shaped cabrio* 
lets, drawn by two horses, are the general vehicles, and are 
certainly much better conveyatices than their exterior would 
seem to promise^ I should be kd to fanagine, from the 
eomparatively small number of wealthy inhabitants, and 
the want of social spirit, that the opera-house most be too 
large for the audience ; the music is said to be good, and 
the corps de ballet is at present assisted by some French 
dancers. Were an opinion to be fbrmeil of the Portuguese 
drama from the pieces represented at St. Sebastian, the 
art must be pronounced in its infancy : coarse, indecent 
buffoonery is (he general character; and foreigners who 
understand the language, but have been accustomed to 
the rational amusement affnrded at theatres in Europe, seU 
dom frequent the house except on opera nights. The square 
in which the opera-house stands, whenever finished, will be 
the best part of the town. Strangers unprovided with letters 
of introduction will find the public accommodation at St. 
Sebastian most uncomfortable. The casas or coffee-houses 
are dirty> iuconvenient, and ill supplied, and seldom furnish 
lodging. 

I was prevented, by other occupations, from accompany- 
ing the rest of the party to the hotanieal gardon, which 
is very much neglected by the government^ and owes its 
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contiitued existonce to the perievering enthmiasm of the 
geiitl«iiiAQ to whom it is eatrasted. The tea^aiit^ nnder 
the management of some Gbinese, flourishes befe, and 
mighty no doubt, with proper eocoaragement, be cullirated 
to an extent most benefleial to the colony itself^ and the 
revettttes of the state. 

The popolation of St. Sebastian is estimated at one 
hundred and twenty thousand sonls^ two-thirds of which 
are slaves, and the remainder consiste of fioropeaiis smd 
mulaitoes. The sgricultoral and other severe labour is 
almost entirely performed by staves ; for, until very lately, 
not only Europeans but miilattoes considered themselves 
degraded by such employmento. The mechanics were fer^ 
merly all molattoes; at present, however, the residence of 
the court has encouraged not only Portuguese, but other 
Boropeans, to establish themselves as artificers. Slaves are 
here, as elsewhere, a most valuable article of property, a 
male selling from thirty to forty pounds. The retarn to the 
owners would, however, seem more frequently to be in a 
share of their wa^s, than in the value of the comimodities 
produced by their labour. It is^ the practice to send the 
slaves out in the morning, with directions to bring home in 
the evening a certain sum of mimey, supposed to be a large 
proportion of their daily earmogs; any overplus belongs to 
the slave: deficiency is punished with more or less severity, 
according to the disposition of the individual ; but in ge- 
neral the treatment is not cruel. Twenty thoilsand slaves 
are supposed to have been imported la^t year, a number 
exceeding that of former years, tn consequence of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade apprehended from the interference 
of England. 

The sight of a slave ship, or a visit to the slave market, 
most; at once destroy the influence of arguments derived 
from expediency: beauties bestowed by nature to adorn 
the softer sex, and strength to dignify the rougher, equally 
form sources of enhancement in price, and exposure to the 
purchaser. Though cnHoajity may stimulate to the view of 
Mch a scene, the better feelings of our nature will generally 
hurry us away in disgust before the baser motive has been 
gratified. The danger of insurrection, that might be ap- 
prehended from the large proportion borne by the slaves to 
the rest of the population, is in some measure counteracted 
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by tbeir .belongiQg io natiras oi Afrka diSbrbg ftwf each 
other in Uaguage and babitiiy and pocHiesfling no point of 
Qimilitude or union, bat tbeir enslaved conditioR. AtBahia> 
the former capital of the Brazils, where the slaves are ge« 
nerally from one nation, insarreetions are frequent Great 
varieties of^ national character are observed by slave mer^ 
chants among the Africans; those from the Gkild GoaM Afe 
considered the most intelligent; it would not, however^ 
seem, that the diilR&rences are as much attended lo, or aa 
well understood, as in Perria, Arabia, and India. . 

St» Sebaaliany although at pre/sent the residence of a eomrt, 
and. within seven weeks' ^il of JBurope, is many degreei 
inferior, in all that oontributes io the cfimfbrts of eiviliseA 
life, to the Eqglisb setttemente in India. The state of lite^ 
rature is snfiBciently marked by the total impossibility of 
pni^asing books, either of amoaemeat or science} tberQ 
is indeed a public library in the city, but as ill soppiied ad 
it is unfrequented. 

Thirty or forty £nglish mercftntile booses are eatabliahod 
st St Sebeslian, and the export trade is almost entirely m 
iheir bands: their imports consist in Eoglish manolscturef 
and all the produce ^f Europe whifh can he required in tbo 
Braails; tbeir exports frpm St ^ebasUan are sugli.r^ ooffee^ 
and hides, the cottoA <>f Femamhuooheing so sopf^rior, that 
bat. little of this eommp4i^ is grown io the neighbottrbood4 
Rio coffee holds the );biiid rank in the European maikot* 
Portugpese merchaqtf are the growers of the saw prodiiooy 
which is conveyed by them to thfi port, where it is sold to 
the English exporter. It is asserted that the trade of tho 
BraaiU has latt^ly b^eopie unprofitable to the fiwreign mer« 
chants, frpm the excess of capital employed in it, and that 
European produce is at^ present sold below prime cost ; 
another opinion would attribute existing circumstances tO 
a partieipaUon in the general stagnation of commerce, pro* 
duced by transitory causes. * The customs at the port of St 
Sebastian are stated to amount to two hundred thousand 
pounds per anpufn* Land, in and near the city, sells high, 
as capitalists, from the absence of public securities, employ 
theii: surplus funds in buildings 

Articles of living are dear and of inferior quality, arising 
entirely from the want of encouragement on the part of the 
wealthier iphebitants ; coarse in their own diet^ consistiog 
^ C 
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principally of beef and a Tery thick TegetaBIe floap-, tfce 
richest Brazilian Portuguese are eitlier too indolent or toa 

Ear9imoBioii9 to secore improvement in supplies for the table, 
y gfvirtg a larger price for articles of siiperior quality ; and 
afthoQgh ibedimate arid exabenint fertility of thcsotl woaM 
admit of combiniifig^ tlie prodactions of the ea^t and we^t^ 
comparatively few of the Eampean fruits and ▼egetabtes are 
eonimon in the market, and even potatoes, the indigeoons 
Tegetabte of America* are not always procurable. Grapes 
have lately been cultivated with su<*cess. 

The depth of th«» soil on the bills, composed cbieffy of 
disintegrated granite and fekpar, is most remarkable ; and, 
in the rainy seasoo, n«»9es have been known to give away 
sufficient to overwhetoi men and herds of cattle in one crnit- 
mon destraction* Aa instance of this calamity occurred 
four or five years since, and was said to have been caused 
by a heavy fall of rain, which lasted only two hours. Though 
periodicaK the rains are not so regular as in India and other 
tmpiral climates } they fall ift violent showers, seldom lasting; 
more than three hours in a day. The present season had 
been remarkably dry, and great appreben^ns were enter- 
tained «f the failure of forage for the cattle. Beasts, intended 
forthe market^ are driveti from a distanee of some hundred 
miles in the interior at m very stnart pare, and as they are 
not kepi any length o( time to be fattened, the badness of 
the meat is a necessary eotisequenGe;. The climate of Rio 
Janeiro is so salubrious, thai a navat hospital, established 
some yeart since at St* Sebastian, was drecontinoed, from 
being fonnd unnecessary ^ In the month of March the height 
of the thermometer in the sun was itflP, and in a cool room 
78^, in a less favourable situation it stood at 84P. The water 
at St. Sebastian, is 4iot pleaaant ta the taate^ but m laaid to 
be wholesome. 

Although the protracted residence of the Prince Regent 
at the Brazils may have had an injurious effect upon his Bu- 
ropean dominions, il has probably been the means of artast- 
ing the conta^on of insurrection likely t» have spread (torn 
ttie Spaniah provtnees. By considering the Brazils as a king- 
dom in itself, all restraint belonging to colonial policy have 
been removed, and every facility afforded to the natorat ad- 
Tantages of the country. The miliUa, amounting to four or 
t?e thousand men^ coaatttute the usual oolitary forte of the 
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pravioces ; Aey am ill diaeipHoed, mod woald be ompletely 
loeAcient against an Gurepean enemy. An army of ok- 
«ervaiion, compoaed priacipally of the troops lately arrived 
from Portngaly baa been assembled on the frontier^ and the 
additional reidbreem^nts, da,ily expected, will be despatched 
to tbe same-qoarter. These preparatians are intended merely 
• as a demonstration; tbe government of the Braztts having 
liitbeirto taken ao part in Uie contest, bnt allowing the trade 
with Boenos Ayres to continue nnialenrnpted. 

it is impossible to see the chiefs of the party, lately drivea 
from the head of affairs ai Buenos Ay res, seekii|g a refufie ia 
the BrasUs, and still maintaining a coooexion witb tbe in&nt 
state^ directed to effectiag their TOStoratioo to the suprffn0 
power^ without being reminded ofthe civil dissensions of tha 
ancient Greek and more modern Italian republics, where 
tbe greatest external danger did not cherk the force of in- 
testine divisions. Civil commotioo would appear to be oao 
of tiie elements of popular governments ; and looking to tlia 
history of the Roman republic, it may perhaps be asserted^ 
that the coaflict of factions, n^rly equally balanced, is ae» 
eessaiy to their healthful existeace. 

To pretend to form aa opinion <»f the moral character of 
the inhabitants of St. Sebastian^ from a residence of a fewi 
days, would be absurd ; it is only possible to record the 
sentiments of others^ who may have had the means of ar« 
riving at correct cdnclusions upon the subject, and these 
would lead to rather an onfavourable view of the state of 
soeiety. The refinements of social intercourse are little cul- 
tivated by tbe higher orders, who are behind correaponding 
classes in Europe ia the habits and. aeqoirements of civilined 
life ; they nebher like nor e^euurage communication with 
foreigners; court etiquette, and the superHtitious observaacek 
of the catholic religion, are their chief oecupatiooa. Xfaeir 
attention to outward decorum in the conduct of women is 
most strict^ a married lady would be considered guilty of 
impropriety who appeared in public with any gentleman 
but a very near relation ; a brother is the limit to liie quali- 
fication of an escort. The accounts of travellers would, 
however, induce a belief that even the forms of propfiety 
are not much attended to by the ladies of Braail ; sueU ob- 
servations, although too often given as general, are' ^eniy 
applicable to the particular claases that ooma flK»i9 jn^ifr- 
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dt«l»lgr mdw tiie mHk» of strmnrs ; tnd #ifli rMpeet 
t% those, coaatry and cUoiftte mldom make aoy mftterial 
differ«nee. 

l^ie.condnct of llie goirermnent of the Brazils ton^wds 
Lofd MaearMejr ai^ Sir Gore Ouseley oatarally led oa to 
oxpeet l^tfbiUr aitentbasy a&d we antidpatad wilh mtmh 
«sHt&elion oar immediate eatahlisbmeiit m riiore m aomo 
koaae provided by the (lublic i^atliorities* Whether the dif-' 
ference of treHtment we experienced ie to be atUriboted 
wbeilly to the stagnation in all a&irs of state, prodneed by 
the recent death of the queen, or partly to any other eaase 
ttiore permanent in its operation, is of Utile importuce to 
determine ; it is snfficieat to mention, that the foree of the 
|Mreee<leots alhided to was not admitted by the Portugese 
ministera, and a home was formally refused^ Thahot|»tality 
of Mr. Chamberlain supplied the detciencyrai^ as his honse 
was not large enough to accommodate so lai^ a party with 
beds, fitments at the honses of two English merchants, 
in the iasn^iale yicinity, were obtained for the genttemen 
of thaelQbassy. 

The body of the Queen of Portngal was deposited on the 
98d m the convent of Ajuda. Great ^^pectations had been 
iftised ^respeRting the fnneral^proeefssion, w4iich certainly 
ware not realised ; the only remarkable cireetnstanee was 
the cbess of the chief monrners, described^ as being Uie an- 
eiBBt mourning costome of the Portuguese nobility : they 
trece eight in number^ and each was acoompRaied by a sot* 
vtot in rich livery, bearing his armorial shield ; the dress, 
from the dtstani^e at which 1 observed it^ resembled that d 
prieisits. There was a levee on the S8th, for the purpose of re- 
oeivmgibe condolence of the nobles, the persons attached to 
tiiB aonrt and government^ and of the foreign ministers. As 
it was arranged that there should be no public reception of 
tlie embassy, oh account of the event tliat had jnst occurred, 
fte king ^st^as pleased to admit Lord Amherst, accompanied 
bgp.'tbe secfetary of embissy^ to a private audience on the 
fdllowiog day* The reception took place in the apartment 
Whcsre the public levee is held, but no officer of the eotirt^ 
esseept^heehamberlaitis, were in waitingi 

Tbe:failure of the wind did not allow of our sailing until 
&t]lnday, th6 Slat of March, when I bade adieu to the Bra- 
SNA%n»itti tboae feelings of regret which the hasty view of a 
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twy ifllleMfitfttgowiitr^ iiaitlitt^Tir leave io the Mad, wlten 
eorioftity ii U^ fiatMed With Irfiat has beea observed, tbaa 
dbapprfaUd at the impoaribiliiy of being mote completely 
gntifAed. 

We aal^faoMd ftk Table Bay i^n tbe iMb tif ApriT. tht 
Tjyn hM arriTed on the 14th of Aprils and tbe Hewitt oa 
the iMh of April : tfaey were both despatched on the j^h 
of Aprils and the Alceate waa detained ontil the 6th of 
May, at we wete now fully oonftdent of overtaking theta 
wllhhi a few daya^ if not Ironrs, after tfaerr reaching Java. 
Mr. Someraet, ion of Lord Charles Bomerset, went with 
Gaptahi Hall in the Lyra; ft being the intention of Lord 
Amherst to attach him to his goard on his arrival in China, 
The land of Aftiea^ bold and barren, does not want mgged 
sDblimity} and the Table Mountain, from its form and ele- 
vatlon, is a striking object Cape Town itself is so complete- 
ly Buropean that it excites little interesti at least to those 
comiag from fhe west. Tbe rMsollecttons however which t 
retain of my touehhig here ou my voyage homewards tell 
jue that the impression is different on coming from India) 
the neatness atid regularity of the streets, the invigorating 
freflflnieisti of die air, and the bealtfifoV complexions of the 
Burepeans, then give an anticipation of what have long 
been the objects of anxious expectation — the aspect and 
pleasures of home. 

I ascended tbe Table Mountain a few days after my ar* 
rival, and after a tedious and fatigoing walk of more than 
, three hmnn reached the summit, from whence there is no 
view that repays the fatigue. The composition of the moun- 
tain has been a sobject of interest and enqoiry among geolo- 
jpsts^ehiefiy from the si^lposed existence of a mass of native 
iron near the summit ; of this, however, after the most dili- 
gent search, we could discover no traces. The story, there- 
fore, of the iron formerly observed, having been part of au 
anchor conveyed to the spotio a frolic, seems well founded. 
Tbe immediate vicinity of the Cape, deriving its princi- 
pal beauty from the varieties of the flowers and shrubs with 
which the ground is covered later in the year, was seen to 
great disadvantage at this season^ ^ when the winter is com- 
mencing* ' 
I, fA\h some ethers^ made the Usual exeursions to Con- 
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staatia, and to SidUni^ckf a yillagp^ tbiity tniles frani 
the Cape, where we were. most hospitably received by Mr. 
Rynevelt, the landroost of the dUirict I weot fronn ibeace 
to Pari Berg^ so uamed from a remarkable mass of graoile 
on the somrnit^ resembling in shape an enormous pearly and 
returned by the Tiger Berg monatain to Gape Tiiwn. 

We sailed from Simon's Bay, whither the Alpeste had 
gone after landing the Embassador at Table Bay^ and ha- 
Ting passed within sight of St. Panrs and Amsterdam 
Islands, we arrived at Anjere Roads on the 9th of Juney 
where we found th^ Lyra, th^t bad preceded ns onlj two 
days ; the Gooeral Hewitt was in sight, standing towards 
Batavia Roads. 

iOth of June^ 1816. — We have received every poasible 
attention from Mr. Mac Gregory the n^aster attendant On 
the 11th Lieut. CoL Yule^ of the Bengal army, resident of 
the Bantam district, arrived at Aojere from Seecam (or 
Seran|;)^ and arrangi^nients.were made, for our depar(iju*e to 
Batavia on the following morning. The majority of the 
party travelled in carriages to ISeeram, while Mefirs,i Abiel 
and Havell, the physician and, artist of the embassy^ pro- 
ceeded in doolies, for (he purpose of following their respec- 
tive pursuits with greater facility than the more rapid mode 
of conveyance would permit. These doolies are aomewbat 
longer than a palankeen, with a raised penthouse roof, built 
of bamboo; they take little time in constructing, aqd thoi^h 
aufficienily capacious, are not heavy ; Uie poles are fixed at 
the side^ and not in the centre, as in a palankeeq, ai^d.are 
either an entire piece or separate, according to the number 
of bearers employed. 

. The road to Seerafa was through a wild jiictoresque 
country, with the ground of various declivity. The cocoa- 
nut tree predominated near Anjere; as we advanced into 
the interior the trees were of different species. Great va- 
rieties of the palm grow on the island; the sugar-tree, from 
whence the Java sugar is expressed^ is amongst tbt^m. 
Plantations of bamboo. were large and frequent; the oaen 
to which this tree is applied are so various^ that the domes- 
tic economy of the natives can scarcely be supposed t6 exist 
without it; the house which protects them from the weather, 
and almost every article of household furniture^ is made^ of 
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Bam1)00 ; ancf ih^j have attained so mueh excellence in the 
workmanship, that the moKt perfect ciTilbatioa could scarce- 
]y supply an advantageous Hubstitnte. 

We reached Chitligong, half way to Seersm, at the time 
of the weekly market,, where the different articles for sale^ 
chiefly such as were intended for immediate conffumption^ 
were arranged with much neatness. Fish, ready dressed^ 
sweetmeats, 9>oHng beverages, the areca-nut, and beetle- 
leaf, were the prineipal commodities. Some common cloths^ 
intended for kuhayas, ry other parts of the native dress, with 
articles of coarse jewellery, were also exposed for sale. The 
kobaya is a cloth roHed rodnd the body, and hanging down 
between the legs. The bridges were universally built of 
bamboo, and coviered with mats; their lightness and elaa« 
tirity give them the appearance of being insecure ; this is, 
however, by no means the case, unless suffered to remain 
too long without repair : the sudden and frequent swelling^ 
of the small streams, from heavy showers, would under- 
mine bridges of more solM construction, which, from being 
of expensive materials, would not be so readily or so 
attentively repaired. Local ^*adition says, that the, sea 
formerly came op as far as Palabooler Boolang^ a village, 
about three. fourths of the distance between Anjere and 
Seeram. The eity of Bantam^^ formerly the principal place 
to which Europeanif resorted in Java, is now in ruins : the 
remains, however, attest its ancient splendour; and if the 
accounts of those who vi^fited it are to he credited, the forat 
and general character of the buildings belong to Indian 
architecture. It is still the residence of the sulton, whohaa 
eeased to he an independent prince, having ceded his terri- 
tory to the British government, and accepted a stipend in 
return. 

The reigning sultan died during the stay of some of our 
party at the Residency, distant six miles from the city ; he 
was succeeded by his son, a minor, and the regency wae 
entrusted to the late sultan's uncle. The latter chief is a 
man of singular character, and eccentric habits : he pro- 
fesses a great contempt for the outM^ard trappings of dignity, 
and. indeed, for worldly possessions. In the simplicity, and 
almost meanness, of his dress, the former was exhibited ; 
and the careless prnftmion with which he expends his stt- 
pend^ sufficiently evinced the Utter : in this respect he very 



materially diff»e4 from h\$ neehew, wtio ww as^inmtly 
avariciQiis. Much p^raua^Ua waa nece^aary to procure litt 
acceptance of the regency, aa he preferred the less laboriimfl 
auperintendance of a Tillage lately established in the Uiaita 
of the Bantam district^ to tli^ <x)(iip%f<^tiV6 spleii4oar of a 
stipendiary court. 

. There was amch land under the ploogl^ in the iQMp^ate 
yicinity of Seeram^ but the distri^ in general exhihitedy 
frpin the abs^ence oJt^ cultivating th9 eiSectp of the intemid 
disturbance to which the prqvinM. I|as been sulyect of laiU 
years. Aware that th^ pcipper wa# the grei^ obiect of in- 
terest to the Ilutchy and that the m^e employen to s^^enre 
its nion^poly was the great spqireeof oppression^ the natives 
destroyed! all the pUntu throughout the district; and al- 
though their sentiments towarda the Engliah govetnineat 
are, from, the totally di£Qdrent ehsMCtsr of the adminiptra- 
tion extremely favourable, the local authorities have not 
snceeeded in effecting the restoration of the pepper cnltore. 
How dreadful must have been the system of that gpvera- 
menty which rendered the bounteous gifts of nati^r^ an. ob- 
ject of detestation to their possessors ! Accounts agree in 
describing the inhabitants of the MHy country in* Ijhia dis- 
trict as a different race from the people of the plains ; i^y 
are smaller in stature, and speak a peculiar languagp. 
. The Ingabis of the Javanese districts is a mu|iicipiAofl|cef 
f^lswering to the patells, or heads of villages, in southern 
India : he is chief of the polijce^ colleptsthe revenue, and is 
annually elected by the inhabitonts/ The reports af those 
employed in the administraiion of justice in this district, 
describe crime;s as neither frequent nor of great enormity^ 
Adherence to truth appears to be so distinguiahing a feature 
in the native character, that it has been found difficult to 
induce prisoners, on their tria^ to aet upon the principle 
of pleading not guilty, established in English jorispro^ 
deuce. Impriaonment for debt was extremely rare; aud^ 
indeed, civil actions in general were unfrequept Allowed 
to plead their own cau^e, the natives ar^ said t9 exhibit 
considerable ingenuity, more especially in the examinatipa 
of witnesses. The punchayet, or native jury, is universfiUy 
established ;,and, indeed, the internal economy of every yil- 
I(^ presents an interesting similarity with those of southerly 
India. 
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The flrat part of the road from Beeram to Ohikaildee^ 
where we breakfitsted^ had nearly the same appearance aa 
the immediate vicinity of the Residency : a part skirted the 
Kalee river, and at the distance often miles from Ghikandee 
we crossed the Inilerado, a wide stream, by a ferry; we 
travelled afterwards to the village through a jungle, always 
an interesting scene to those who have seldom witnessed the 
wild luxuriance of nature, unclaimed, and therefore un- 
changed by the hand of man. We were met at Tangerang, 
nearly twenty miles distant from Batavia, by Captain Wat- 
son, the governor's aid-de-camp, who had prepared refresh^ 
ments for ns in the house of a Dutch gentleman. After 
leaving Tangerang, we crossed by a ferry, the Ghidanee 
river, which, if I haVe not been mistaken, is the same that 
flows from Bnitenzorg, the country residence of '*the go- 
vernors. From the last stage to Batavia we at first had the 
canal, or sloken, on our right, and a range of villas on our 
left; afterwards passing through a quarter entirely occupied 
by Chinese, and another quarter, the name of which 1 do 
not recollect, we reached Ryswick, the residence of tbe 
governor. The muddy canals, and the quantity of vegeta* 
tation in the vicinity, give even to the subiirhs, an appear* 
ance of insalubrity, which, however, is now only considered 
as belonging to the town of Batavia itself. Ryswick House, 
although at a distance of less than three miles from the 
city, is considered perfectly healthy ; and the cantonments 
at Welterwreden exhibit, in the state of the troops, an in- 
stance of uninterrupted health scarcely equalled by any other 
part of the British army on foreign service. 

Of late years Batavia itself has ceased to be the residence 
of tbe wealthier Europeans, who all occupy villas in the 
suburbs and vicinity. The bouses originally built for this 
class are spacious^ but wholly devoid of architectural taste. 
The Staa^lt House appeared the handsomest building. 

AKxture with the English would not seem to have ma- 
terially changed the habits of the Dutch. The apartment 
over the canal is still the favourite resort of the Hollander, 
and the cheroot his most usual companion. Tbe figures of 
birds, beasts, and occasionally heathen gods or goddesses, 
surmounting the walls of a Dutch villa, are as remarkable 
for number as want of stelection. External air is the great 

D 
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object of dread to the Doteh in Batavia. A etraiiger oh- 
serving their glass windowft and cloned blinds, can seareely 
believe himself within six de^^rees of the equator, or admit 
that any class of persons coold continue to act in defiance 
to the most obvious suggestions of common sense. The 
principle upon which the Dntch exclude the external air, is 
the danger arising from checked perspiration, and the con- 
sequent necessity of maintaining an equal degree of heat, 
not aware that the loaded atmosphere which they breathe 
in their closed apartments, is in its«'lf destructive of health, 
and that by reducing the tone of the system generally, they 
render themselves more susceptible of disease, and more 
sensible of changes in the temperature, the effects of which 
their utmost precautions cannot totally f xclode. 

In Batavia the middling classes, including mechanics, are 
generally Chinese,* the descendants of former settlers ; they 
are of course a mixed race, as no women, 1 believe, ever 
leave China. It is a general practice with the wealthier 
Chinese in Batavia, to send their children to China for edu- 
cation, and, contrary to what has been supposed, there^are 
several instances Kif Chinese returning finally to their coun- 
try, after an absence of several years. To speak from my 
own observation I should say, that there was not a sufficient 
difference of features to strike the eye of a stranger, between 
the Jsvmnese and Malays, certainly not equal to mark any 
supposed difference of origin. Few African slaves were to 
be «een in the streets. 

Caleches, drawn by four or two ponies, clumsily Indlt^ 
l>ut not ill adapted to the climate, are generally used through- 
out the European possessions in Java. Relays of horses, 
at the distance of nearly a French post, are stationed apon 
all the jgreat roads. The ponies, though small^ are active 
and haidy : probably here, as elsewhere, the latter quality 
depends upon the mode of treatment. Ponies of the Beema 
breed are most esteemed, and are importied, I believe, flcm 
the island of Sumhawa. 

*.The island of Formosa has been the great seat of emtgrathm from 
QUna tb Batavia. The natives of this island, and of the province of 
Fd«kien, surpass the rest of the nation ii> enterprise, engaj^ iMrt|pefio* 
rally in distant navigation, and more frequently esubKsh themselves in 
foreign countries. 
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On the idtli Mr. Griffith and I left Batavu, with the 
inientton of proceeding to Gkaojore^ the nparest regency 
across the mouataina. On oiir arrival at Buitenzorg^ the 
country resi^xmce of the governor^ distaot thirty-two miles 
from Batavia, we found that all the horses on the road were 
held in readiness for the governor, who was hourly expected 
from his annual visit to tlie Batavian regencies ;* we were 
therefore compelled to abandon otir excursiqUy and to con- 
tent ourselves with the environs of Buitenzorg. The. house 
is spacious, handsomely built, and well situated : the village 
and district bear the same name. No part of the road from 
Batavia, except the immediate- vicinity of 3uitenzorg9 pre- 
sented any beiLuty of scenery ;. here, however, the country 
is highly picturesque ; lofty mountains occupy the back; 
ground, and happy combinations of wood and mountain- 
stream, resemble the most beautiful scenes in Britain. From 
Buitenzorg is seen a conieaKshaped hill, standing alone, 
from whence are obtained large quantities of the celebrated 
birds' nests. The village is chiefly inhalnted by GhinesQ 
meehanicS| who exchange manufacbired articles for rice and 
ether produce of agricultural labour. THJ^t Geedee moun- 
tain, one of the higbesit in the island, is visible from th^ 
house, and was ascended hj^ Mr. Jlaffles and the gentlemen 
of his family, who passed some hours on its summit, and 
fixed there a marble tablet commemorative of the conquest 
of Java by the Efiglifith. 

On the 17th the whole party breakfasted at Siseroofi, the 
residenee of the adipattee« or chief native offie^er of the 
district of Buitenzorg. The si^enery throughout the ride 
was extremely romantic ; the meandering of the Ghidaneei 
and the light hanging bamirao bridges, in which habit alone 
can produce confidence, joined to the various foliage and 
forms of the tcees, left nothing to desire in the landscape 
immetliately round us : and Ihe various tints of the moun* 
tains gave equal interest to the distance. Much of the 
road lay tlirotogh an estate belonging to four of the prin* 
eipal Dutch inhabitants of Batavia, and the fertility and 
vartaos productions of the soil^ together with the beauty 
of tlie eeuutry, must re.nder it a most delightful possessioia. 
fikwcity of water, and'difficulty in applying it to purposes 

* The chirf nstivs ofiSceri of dbtricu are st/led regenls. 
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of itrigation, are never obstacles to the productiveness of 
the soil, in the part of the island wlach we have seeil ; on 
the contrary, a supply is constantly at band : and nature 
does not here, as in northern climates, sparingly reward the 
industry of the farmer, or leave him in tedious suspense as 
to the result of his labour ; vegetation is almost immediate, 
and the number of crops proportionably increased. The 
fields were laid out in terraces, for the purpose of liacilitating 
the irrigation ; great varieties of rice are produced on Uie 
island, and two or three species, independent of an artificial 
supply of water. All accounts agree in establishing the 
superiority of the eastern ovfjr the western districts of the 
island, in soil, prodnetioos, and beauty of scenery. The 
thermometer was some degrees lower than at Buitenzorg, 
atad the climate generally very like that of a fine summer 
morning in England. 

We were informed that in the adipattee of Buitenxo^ 
we saw an instance of manly beauty, according to the native 
notions upon the subject. His Qgve, like that of all the 
Javanese and Malays, was muscular and well proportioned ; 
he was taller than^dnost of bis countrymen, though scarcely 
of what we should call a middle height ; his face, though 
not absolutely deficient in approach to pleasant expressioQ, 
exhibited a combination of ugliness seldom witnessed in the 
western world; his fiat nose, and enormous mouth, gar- 
nished with teeth blackened either by art or the immoderate 
lise of the beetle, rendered his countenance disgusting, if 
not hideous, and totally excloded the possibility of good 
looks. Uis mounted attendants were dressed in scarlet, 
with bowl-shaped coverings of basket-work on their heads, 
worn principally by coachmen and horsemen^ but occasion- 
ally by all classes. The adipattee had European boots, Ibe 
rest of his dress was national, consisting of a handkerchief 
tied round the head, a tunic, and a cloth wrapped romid 
the loins and lower parts of the body, under which trowsers, 
or short drawers, are generally worn. Malays or Javanese 
are seldom seen without their kris, or dagger; they are of 
various forms, from the narrow waving blade, to a da{^r 
in shape not unlike the atagban of the Turks. It is the 
national weapon, and, frem its size, is chameleristic of men 
more inclined to attack their enemy than defend themselves. 
Krisses are valued for their anti^ity^ thejr ara the g^re^t 
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heir-kHHiis of fiuniliet, and are tbe Utt posseniont which 
the Malay stakes upon the hazard of the coek^fighL The 
daring spirit of this people ia soQciently marked by their 
mode of combat : the handkerchief is unboand from tbe 
head> and wound round the arm^. which it sefTes to pro-' 
teet; thus bareheaded, and gnardio^ only the limb employ, 
ed in attack, they rush upon their foe, resolved to overcome 
or be destroyed^ It is impoasible to look at the kris, re-» 
taining its poison for years, and avoid an impression, that 
the asserted vindietiveness of the Malays is not wholly 
without foundation. 

It must require same time to reconeile the European eye, 
even thoagh accustomed to the dark eountenances of India, 
to the female face in Java; the ugliness of tbe male is some-, 
what softeneil do^n in the womeu, but more than enough 
remains, I bad fdmost said, to disgust: tbeflthy, diseolour* 
ed state of the teeth is perhaps the worst part of their ap. 
pearanee. In the situation which places, tbem in the most 
intimate relation with E^opeans, they display better quali-^ 
ties than those of tlie same. class. in India; they are mom 
faithfnl and attached ; indeed their jealousy is a proof of the 
superior valne they place upon the regard ^ their protectors. 
Kambang, or Rose, is not an unusual name among native 
girls, to which, however, thei^ appearance bears nearly the 
same relation, that tbe smell of the dooriyan fruit of Java 
does to the perfume of the flower whose name they bear. I 
shall reserve my general remarks upon (be national charac- 
ter, eoUeeted from the conversation of those who had resid* 
ed some time on the island, for the concluding part of thia 
sketch. 

The ropes used in the fen*ies where great strength was 
required, were made either from rattanis joined together, or 
the llbre of the sugar tree, differing only in eolour, being 
black, from the coyyar, used in India for the rising of 
ships. The natives of this island generally prefer ftxing 
their babitattena in places remote from the great roads; the 
fendal aerviees to which they were subject under the former 
government^ sufficiently account fwr this selection ; and tbe 
ikcility with which their dwellings and household otenaila 
are mamlactnredy renders them in a great measure inde- 
pendent of shops or marketa. Tbe common clothes worn 
by tbo lower orders an woven by the Women^ attd^ aa haa 
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been'oteervedt tibey .obtain iroa toiriv, &e. frou the Ghtfiesey 
in exchange for riee and other agriculhiral prochice. 

Ob Ihe l7th we returned to Batavia, noch pleaeed with 
o«^ excarsioii, and with very high ideas of the beauty and 
fertility of the island. On the. road we paMed the. site of 
the linea of Coroeliua^ which were destroyed aoon after the 
capture of the ielaniL The honee^ surrounded by a email 
fort^ called Maister Coroelim, that gave its name to the 
position, still remains. Tratlition says ttiait it was bnili by 
. the Dutch gentleman who firiH ventoretl to establish bimaelf 
at the distance of some miles from Batavia; he did not, 
however, feel himself secore without a fortification* in which, 
with a sofBcieot gsfrrison, he might probably have defied the 
Soosoobane% or Emperor of Java, btmeelf. Though these 
formidable works are no long^ to be traeed on the surfisce 
' of the country, the trees still wear the marks of the destrac* 
tive fire from the Dutch batteries. Marshal Daendels is 
said to have select«^d and fortified this position in anticipa* 
tion of attack from the Boyish, hoping that the time requir- 
ed to carry the works wtiuld, from ihe proximity of the 
Situation to Batavis^ prove fatal to the health of the assail- 
ants, and, consequently, to the snecess of their enterprise. 
Tiie cantonments at Welterwseden are extensive and well 
situated ; en one side stands the palace commenced by 
Daendels. Had we retained possession of the island it 
would probably have been finished, as the building is in a 
very advanced state. In spaciuusness and external ap* 
pcarance it would be a fit residence for the representative 
•f sovereign power in Java. 

The administration of Marshal Daendels was coiulucted 
m tlie true Bonaparte spirit: bold itt bis conception, be 
Mver was d^terrecl from carrying bis plans into effect by 
alleged difllcuUies, or asserted rights; the foelings and^pos« 
sessions of individuals were made to yield to his wisites, 
oilher private or public ; and he preferred ouiitttaining his 
authority by the fears ratlwr than the affectieM of those he 
was sent to govern* Altheogh be owst have been aware 
of the obvious tendency of the system adopted by the Dutch 
to destroy the resources of the islund, it neiliier entered into 
bit own character, nor into the policy of the gowmssont iie 
lefrrsentod, to ameUorate the condition of tiim natit«o hj m 
— Mmmnnkolioft of cliril lib^vfy. Whether aatairal, or ussami* 
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ed for the pnrpese of intlmitlatioii, his tnanner was {telrocioQS 
to an un|iaralleled degree. An anecdote is related of hia 
afriving late at night at on^of the ivgentieg^ and ordering 
somp egs;9 to be prepared for his supper; the aattve chief 
unluckily had none in the honse^and bad the temerity to 
inform the marshal that no egg^ were profurable at that 
late hour. Daendelx seived one of the piatols, that were 
always placed near him, and diseharged it at bis head; the 
bAlb pasi^ed near bis ear. The regent, a man of some hn- 
monr. says that the whizzing or tbe bullet had a most won- 
derful efiVct, all the hens in the village commencing to lay 
their eggs immediately : the fact was, that a second search, 
oiider the fear of deatlu orercame the diiBcoUy. It is said 
that the removal of Daeudels fi*om the government arose 
from a suKpirion entertained of his intending to render him- 
self independent. It is not in the nature of usurped and 
new authority to dread imitation in its instruments? Under 
Daendels the character of the adoiinistration of Java was 
chang»-d; the rommercial .spirit had yielded to the more 
energetic action of military despotism. The substitution 
would certainly have been advantageous to the natives^ for 
no oppression isf so unfeelitg and unbending as that found- 
ed upon the calculations of mercantile monopolists. 

On the IStli the party went to GhiUincbing, about sixteesi 
miles distant from Batavia, the place where our troops dis- 
embarked in 1811. The cooutry is here low and swampy, 
and must have given a most unfavourable idea of the island 
of Java; the appearance would, indeed, seem to promise all 
the calamitous effi>cts that had. been attributed lo the di- 
mate; and the necessity which compelled the troops to halt 
two nights amidst the swamps, while the bridge on the high- 
road was repairing, prodnred sufficient illness amongst them 
to justify tbe worst apprehension. The narrow raised road, 
not admitting more than four men abreast, that leads from 
tbe beach to the village, and the low gronnds on either side, 
moHt have rendered the advance even of infantry difflcult, 
and presented great obst)icles to the landiog, had the posi- 
tion been defended. In the event of political changes 
plfteing us again in a state nf hostility with the possessors 
of Java, experience will point out the eastern parts of the 
isisnd as the quarter for attack, both from their superiority 
in dimate and facilify'iu dbtainiag supplies, as well as with 
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ft view to the certainty of reGeirins co-operatioo frodi tbe 
natives. 

A ball was gtven on the i6tb;'the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, by the English officers to the Dutch. The oc- 
casion was well chosen for a public entertainment; the hosts 
Itad tlieir gaests couVd have no discordance of feeling as to 
the glorious event they were about to commemorate. If the 
result was more glorions to Britain, it was more irapoHant 
to the Netherlands ; to that country it was peace, indepen- 
dence, and political existence. In the company was not to 
be observed that colonial aspect in dress and appearance 
which struck the members of the former embassy to China 
on a somewhat similar occasion. The .elder Dutch ladies, 
however, by retaining the kubaya, reminded the spectator 
of Java, while their younger countrywomen were scarcely 
more behind the latest European fashions than bad taste 
and the tardiness of communication would account for. 

The history of the colonial policy of Europeans can 
scarcely present an instance of greater mismanagement than 
the administration of Java by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Their character of sovereigns was merged in that 
of monopolists ; the sole object was to obt)ain the annual 
investment at the lowest prime cost, and their policy never 
looked beyond the year. In this they manifested a want 
of mercantile wisdom; for their system of contingents had 
a direct tendency gradually to annihilate the sources of 
supply^ and consequently to destroy the capital itself. 
Java, from its fertility^ natural productions^ and geographi- 
cal situation, would, well managed, yield a large interest, 
in the shape of revenue, to its possessors; but the inordinate 
commercial avidity of the Dutch, not satisfied with even an 
usurious interest, annually deducted from the real capital of 
the country. Indifferent to the rights and the happiness of 
their subjects, and to the general prosperity of the island, 
they left the internal government of the provinces entirely 
in the hands of the native chiefs, whom in return they com- 
pelled to supply them with coffee, pepper, and other export- 
able produce, at a much lower rate than the cultivator could 
afford. Provided the chiefs or regents, as the native chiefs 
were denominated, made good their engagements, the Dutch 
were indifferent to the mass of human misery by which the 
object was effected. It ia generally admitted, that the sys- 
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tem of orienUl xoverAmenUii bjr declaring the aotrereigii the 

iirciprieior of the soil, takee M large a share of the prcidfiea 
rom the subject^ id the shape of revenue^ as iu tontinaed 
cuUivaiioD will allow; hot oftder the Dutch administratioa 
of Java^ it mHy be estimated that the whclle amomat of thekr 
cnmiaercial invedtiliPtits was added to this proportioht for it 
is opt to be snppomed that the aative chiefs would, frost 
motives of compassion, diminish the fands opon which they 
depended for the mainlenanee of their rank and for their 
personal enjoyment*?, by deducting the contingent fironi the 
ordinliry revenue. Oppression, however, beyond a certain 
extent, bec(Httes political soicide^ and the increasing tnan- 
cial diflBcuUies in Java had rendered it a borUien to the 
mother eonntry ; and though Marshal Daendels had dodbled 
the reverine of the island^ the disbursements still exceeded 
the receipts. ^ 

If the Dutch were, unwise in the administration of JaTa, 
they were not less unjust in thehr estimation of the morid 
character of the natives* The pirates who infented their 
coaats, probably differing but liule from persons of similar 
occupations in other parts of the world, are the originals of 
the pictures which they have given of the Javanese, A co»- 
aeiouaaess of meriiing the severesi retaliation from their 
oppressed subjects, by exching their fears, inclined these 
commercial tyrants to attribute Id ihhm a ferocity of di^i. 
position, which British experience for the last ftve years hM 
completely disproved. Dutch oScerSf or public fnticttoOi- 
aries^ never moved through the. country withofut a guard; 
and the unexpected appearance of a aolitve on sueh mt^ok 
casion was considered sufficient to justify bis being put t6 
death, ai only wanting opportunity to become a mmrderer. 
JUalayflf and Javanese haveofteu been eonfonndeit by tni^ 
Tellers : the fotmer generally iilhdbife thie sea-coAsi^ and aie 
said to be mc»re knpetuoua in character^ and more disalpiu 
ted in their habits, thsfi the latter. I was not, however, aU* 
to colleet that the difference of theb mmml merits wMa sSch 
ta ttf re<|utve a different admiois(ratio»« The Jarasmse 
esteem themeelves-a saperior race^ avd cdMider it an affront 
to beealled Malays: to the latter beloaga chiefly that spirit 
of desperate gumbling, which, under the iniluenee of bad 
liieky pfodMcs each acts of kis&iie barbarity. No European 
gettlkmBft can ipar|liM»a Si*!^ i» lus mmm of tht obligsAita 
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of d^bts of honour ; ha will even have recourse to theft^ with 
the certainty of detection and capital punishment, to satisfy 
them. Veracity, I was informed, belongs both to Javanese 
and Malays, to a degree that must surprise all acqaainted 
with the general deficiency of oriental nations in this quality; 
an instance has been already given of their almost pertina- 
cious adherence to truth. Our acquaintance with the natives 
of Java, although short, impressed us with a very favourable 
opinion of their character and disposition ^ they appeared in- 
telligent, cheerful, and kindly disposed, without any reserve 
in their manners, or prejudice against strangers. Difference 
in religion does not, as in India and other eastern countries, 
become a restraint upon mutual intercourse ; the natives in- 
vite intimacy, and while they readily adopt some European 
usages, do not stigmatise (hose which their inclination or 
religious tenets reject as abominations. The sepicration 
between the natives of this island and the British will be 
matter of mutual regret; the enli^itened policy^ which dic- 
tated the amelioration in the revenue and judicial trjrstems, 
introduced by Mr. Raffles^ had begun to tnd its reward, 
in the improved finances of the colony, the subatittttioD of 
a moderate revenue, derived directly from the land, and 
calculated on the species of prodace most generally and 
naturally raised, at. once liberated the commerce and agri- 
eulture of the island from the fetters of mercantile oppres- 
mon ; and the colonial government under his administration, 
appeared as the sovereign, elaiming a fair proportion of the 
resources of the eoontry, to defray the exigence of the 
poblic service ; and not as the owner of a plantation, eoercing 
bis slaves to labour beyond their physical strength, for the 
gratification of his insatiable avarice. Such was the charac- 
ter of the former Dutch government ; it is to be hoped that 
the more liberal notions of the duties of sovereigns, and the 
rights of the people forced upon the monarchs of Eui^^ 
by the tremendous vicissitudes of these latter times, will 
extend their infloenee to Java, and that the system of go- 
Tcrament introduced by the British will not be abandoned, 
nor the inhabitants, now accostomed to better days^ be 
thrown baek to the miseries of political and commercial 
expression. 

The researches of Mr. Raffles and otlm* gentlemen em- 
ployed in the British administration of Java, will afford 
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much valaable infomatien respecting the antiqoUiee and 
literature df the island. The ancient religion was certainly 
Hindoo^ and the remains of temples, and the works extant 
in languages now obsolete^ attest a considerable degree of 
civilisation and advancement in the arts : to the perusal of 
these researches Hook forward with much delight, as it is 
impossible to visit this island without feeling a deep interest 
in all that relates to its former history and actual condition* 
21st ({f/tfus.— Sailed fromBatavia roads. I had omitted 
to mention that the Lyra was. despatched from Anjere roads 
on the ISth of June, to announce the approach of the em- 
basfiy to Sir Gteoige Staunton ; an opportunity had for- 
tunately occurred of writing to Canton by an Americaa 
vessel on the lOth, of which Lord Amherst bad availed him- 
self; we may therefore look forward to meeting with Sir 
George, and the gentlemen of the factory who are to accom- 
pany, the embassy, at the appointed rendezvous $ that sock 
nay be thex^aseis iiighly desirable, as we shall thereby avoid 
the impediments which the jealousy of Ihe local government 
of Canton might present to the immediate progress, if not 
to the receptiim, of the embassy. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Sixth Jtdff 1816* — ^The tcene of aethm is now wamfmXf 
thai it becomea an inteintiiii; occapation to talce a abort view 
of the origin and objects of the proMent embassy ; feeUaj^i 
awl prejudices will arise in the progress of the uegoiiationy 
if not on our very arrival within the Chtneae dMiiaionSi 
whkb will probably inloence our opinions aooording to the 
oecurrenees of the moment, and remove from* onv eonside* 
ratiifto tlie prineiples that determined the adoption, of the 
m«>a6nre. 

Nor perhaps in a journal like the present, intended for 
the eye of private frienilsbip^ can it be deemed irrelevant 
to trace the hopes and feelings of the in<Uvidual, on ap- 
proaching a country and a nation at least interenting from 
novejty, and remarkable for singularity of character and 
habits. 

To those who, like myself, have passed years of their lives 
in absence from their native country, and have^visited some 
of the principal courts of Asia, the mere difference of man- 
ners, customs, and court pageantry, from the European 
world, will be less striking ; and perhaps the same compa- 
rative indifference will extend itself to the political conduct 
and moral habits of the nations. I shall be less surprised 
with the exhibitions of squalid poverty among the great 
body of the people, and with the arrogance and at the same 
time meanness of the higher orders. Nor will it excite my 
indignation or astonishment to find that the civilisation of 
the west is in the east either disbi^lieved or despised ; or to 
observe a nation, satisfied with the hereditary mediocrity 
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of agog, tMuting the iklrodiictin of (oreign^ \mk fofttiw 
knowledge. 

Had I the capftdty, I moeb doubt tlia ponttbtlHy of 
coUeetiiig aoy new information renpectiog Cbiiia or ila \n^ 
habitaDU. The oiore nodern works of ooir countrjineo 8ir 
George StauQton and Mr. Burrow, of DeGuigoea and Yao- 
braam, bave satlafled ciiriMoity op to the date of Ihe respec- 
tive embasaies to which tbey belimgedt Md as eeatariee 
have produced lew change in Obina than a generalioa ia 
£on^ variety is not mow to be expected ; in fact, at an 
earlier period the labours of ihe missionaries bad almost ex- 
haosted in detail every possible subject of popular inqnlry : 
the satisfaction howevev reaiains of fleeing that of which we 
have read or beard ; but such satisfaction will be propor- 
tionate to the interest of the sabjeet, and on this 1 mnst 
confess that China has always appeared to me eminently 
deficient. 

China, vast in its extent, prodvce, and population, wants' 
energy and variety ; the c4ill of uniformity pervades and 
deadras the whole : for my own part, I had rather again 
undergo fialigne and privations among the Bedouins of 
Arabia, or the Eeliats of Persia, than sail along, as we may 
expect, in unchanging comfort on the placid waters of the 
imperial canal. 

But whether the view jnst taken^ be just oiMitherwise, ig^ 
norance of the language, and" the slate of snrveiilance uudet 
which we shall probably travel, wiH be complete bars to 
enjoyment and research ; the higtiOsi satisfbetiflfn will con- 
sist in returning to England, and being able to say, with 
Mr. Barrow, ^^J^o» oiritns komini MiMngit adire Cerin- 

Early in the year 18111 the inereating diflentties whieb 
the snpereargoes at Gsnton represented themselves as ex- 
perieocing in the comdnct of the trade, from the oppressions 
of the local government, induced the Conrt of Directors to 
contemplate the measure of an embaNsy to China, and they 
arcordingly submitted their views upon the subject to his 
M Ajesty^s ministers. The Prertdent of the Board of Con- 
trol, to whom their communication was addressed, 8ugge^(f*d 
the expediency of deferring the adoption of any specific 
mi^asure ontil further and more detailed information bad 
been received from the eomuiittee of sopercargues ; for aU 
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thoof^ AD ftj^peal to the imperial govemmeiit m^t he re- 
commeaded or resorted to by tbem^ while suffering from ac- 
iaal oppreasioti, it by no means followed that they woald 
retain the same opinion, if measures of resistance, already 
pursued at Canton^ should prove suecessful : in thu reason- 
ing the directors concurred. 

Possessed of the requisite information, and supported by 
the renewed recommendation of their supercargoes^ the 
chairman and deputy chairman of the Court of Directors, 
in a letter dated the S8th July, 1815, solicited the aid of his 
Miyesty's ministers to the proposed measure, and the ap- 
pointment, by the Prince Regent^ of some person of high 
rank, as his Embassador io the Emperor of China. 

It may not be inexpedient here to take a brief review of 
the nature of the alterciition between the Chinese authwities 
at Canton, and the committee of supercargoes ; and to clear 
the subject of violent feeling or prejudice, it is right, on the 
very outset, to recollect, that the British trade at Guiton 
has never been guarded by rights or privileges publicly 
granted, or mutually stipulated, between the. two nations. 
There are no capitulations, as in Turkey; nor commercial 
treaties^ as amongst the civilised nations of Europe. Altera* 
tions of port duties, or of the number of Chinese allowed to 
trade with foreigners, may be injurious,. but are not matters 
of complaint : upon these points we may solicit amelimm* 
tion, but cannot demand redress. 

Guided, however, by these principles, we shall not hesi- 
tate to pronounce the interfe^nce of the Chinese authorities, 
in 1813, with the appointment of Mr. Roberts to the situa- 
tion of chief of the factory, to be unjustifiable, and utterly 
inadmissible; not so the appointment sanctioned by the 
Emperor in the same year, of a cohong, or diminished num- 
ber of Chinese security merchaots. The right of the Chinese 
government to make the alteration is complete, and the only 
question for the consideration of the supercargoes and their 
employers at home is, the expediency, of continuing Uie 
trade under such circumstances. Successful resistance to 
both these attempts, and sqme minor circum&tances, were 
considered, by the committee, as the remote causes of the 
disputes which assumed so serious an aspect in 1814. 

The immediate, and certainly not unreasonable, cause of 
the hostility of the Canton government, was the vtolatioa 
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bf the neulraltQr of the port by the seizure, of an Amerieaii 
ship within the undisputed limits of the Chinese dominions^ 
This act was comrtittted by the eaptain of his Majesty's 
ship Doris. Other seizures of American ships by that 
ofBcer^ justified by the acknowledged principles of maritime 
law in Europe, were also complained of by the Canton go* 
vemmenty who called upon the chief and select committee 
of supercai^es to exert their authority in redressing the 
injury, and preventing its recurrence. The mode insisted 
upon was, the immediate despatch of his Majesty's ships 
to Europe; and to give weight to the demand, the supply 
of provisions was forbidden^ and demonstrations were made 
of an intention to expel them by force. 

In vain did the committee represent that they had no 
controul over his Majesty's ships, and that therefore they 
could not, and ought not td be held responsible for the 
condoet of their commanders. The Viceroy of Canton, as 
might have been expected^ refused to admit the separation 
of authority, naturally preferring^ as bearers of the respon- 
sibility of all acts committed by British subjects, a body of 
merchants resident on the spot, and therefore tangible, to 
superior authorities placed at such a distance, that an ap^ 
peal to them seemed almost nugatory. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the supercargoes were 
so tenacious cff official forros^ As to hesitate making an apo- 
logy,' in the name of their nation, for the acknowledged 
irregularity that bad been committed, and immediately 
leering such explanations respecting the other seizures, as 
were ^t calculated to remove the misapprehension, or to 
allay the increasing irritation of the members of the Chinese 
government. 

The Viceroy of Canton endeavoured to force compliance 
with his requisition for the removal of the men of war, by a 
series of acts all more or less embarrassing to the super- 
cargoes. Chinese of all descriptions were prohibited flrom 
serving in the English factory ; the addresses of the selett 
committee were returned unopened ; and the use of the 
Chinese character in sucfi documents, from which much 
advantage had beeir derived in the conduct of public busi- 
ness^ was forbidden for the future. The Chinese linguist, 
Ayew^ who had been employed by the factory to carry the 
portrait of the Prince Regent to the minister Sttng-ta-jin,at 
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PekiDy ivM 9tiwAf Impriaoiiad, and bett, en tHs KroMid of 
bis connexion with foreign^m; aUtl it was indirectly as^rt- 
edy that he was engaged in treasonable pracvL-es wiib the 
liame persons. This matt was also aeeased of an illegal 
attempt to purchase rank^ for which he was^ bjr his fornier 
ocf npation of a servant, disqualified. 

Three of these acts, as involving th^ verf existence itf 
the trade, Were certainly fair sul»|eets <if remonstrmnce to 
the local government, hot with respert to the last doabts 
may be entertained: tinjost accusations preferred, and tyran- 
nical punishment inflicted upon a native of China, might 
be matter of private reprobation, or even abhorrence, hot 
remonstrance upon such points approaches to the nature ot 
interference with the jndtcial proceedines of an inde|>endent 
government. • A dif^rent, and certainly a more generoos 
view, was taken by the select committee ; and in the dis- 
cussions which ensued, the alleged ground of the' seizure of 
the linguist was made the principal head of complaint, and 
its retractation the sine qua nan of amicable adjustment. 

The inflexible determination manifested by the Viceroy 
to persist in the acts just enumerated, compelled the soper- 
cargoes to have recourse to the measure . of stopping the 
trade ; a measure pregnant with injury to both parties^ with 
an immediate loss of revenue to the local governmeiity and 
with the greatest commercial and idancial embarraaMneot 
to the East India Company, should it fail of success. 3^he 
very desperation of the measure required the utmost firm- 
ness in carrying it into effect, and in this the siipercarg<ies 
were not wanting* A regular negotiation upon the points 
at issue was allowed by the Yioerey. Mandarins of rank 
were appointed to meet Sir George Staunton (depoted from 
the select committee for that purpose), on a footing of 
equality, and the revolt was the reuM^val, and satts&etory 
explanation, of the su(>|eets of (Somplaint. 

In the course of their discussions with the local govern- 
ment^ the select csonmitlee had great reason to be die- 
satisfied with the conduct of the Hong meic hamis ; the 
commercial inteiests of tlie cKief raerctent were deeply 
engaged in the secwity nf the Ameiiican ahipd, aad fbe 
intrigues of anoflier extending to Pekin^ were supposed to 
have for their object the complete subiu^itioa of the trade 
to Chinese contioL 
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The difficulties of the raf^ercargoes were natarally much 
iDcreasied by the failnre of gupport where they had most 
right to expect it : and their soecess has completely esta- 
blished the vital importance of the British trade to the 
govemmeot and province of Gaoton. To that importance 
alone can be attributed the surrender, on this occasion, of na- 
tional and personal prejudice to. the demands of foreigners, 
however supported by reason, or justified by usage. 

The question of these disagreeable altercations might 
have been considered as set at rest, were it not for the 
knowledge, subsequently obtained of the report addressed 
by the Viceroy to the Emperor, in wliich Unguage similar 
in spirit to that complained of, and retracted, was renewed; 
this act of falsehood and treachery necessarily diminished^ 
if not destroyed, confidence for the future. ' 

Although this last proceeding of the Viceroy was the limit 
of the information possessed by the directors when they 
came to the determination respecting the embassy, it will 
give more conneicion to this narrative to anticipate their 
knowledge, by bringing under notice the imperial edicts 
relating to the occurrences at Canton, received subsequent 
to the termination of the discussions with the local govern- 
ment. Apprehensions are expressed in one edict of the 
designs of the Christians in different parts of the empire; 
full power is given to punish undue intercourse with foreign- 
ers, and a rigorous inquiry is directed into their conduct* 
Another edict, addressed to the Viceroy, and founded upon 
a report transmitted from Canton, censures the mode in 
which the foreign trade is conducted : a removal of the 
junior merchants from the Hong, on the ground of their in- 
sufficiency of capital, is pointed out : and Sir George Staun- 
ton is personally mentioned and described, ttom his know- 
ledge of the Chinese language and of the country, acquired 
during the former embassy, as a dangerons person^ who 
ought to be placed under the jealous surveillance of the 
local authorities. One of the principal merchants was sup- 
posed to be the author of the report, and the principal 
mover of the intrignes at Pekin, for the establishment of 
the cohong.' It would i^ppear, that on a review of these 
several occurrences, the supercai^oes felt by no meant 
secure of their continuing unmolested in the conduct of th^ir 
commercial affairs ; and the directors represent them as 

F 
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staling iheir conviction, ^^hathad they succeeded in avoid- 
ing the disputes of 1814, the strong measui-es they were 
then obliged to adopt must still liave been recurred to, in a 
year or two more : and it was their decided opinion, re- 
peatedly expressed in their minutes and lelteirs, that it had 
berome highly expedient to send a mission to the EmperoTi 
either from Bengal or England, in ord«r to obtain due pro- 
tectiou and security for tiie British trade." 

The directors themselves entertained an opinion that the 
truth was concealed from the Emperor, and therefore con- 
eluded that a redress of grievances might be expected ftom 
a direct application to his supreme authority. Much stress 
Was laid, by the directors, upon the indisputable importance 
of the British trade, nut only to the province of Canton, but 
to the imperial revenues ; and they thence inferred the cer- 
tain disapprobation by the Emperor of any measures t^at 
endangered its regularity and continuance. 

Although the solicitation of additional privileges was 
generally disclaimed by the directors, their views on this 
Occasion extended to two objects of new and important 
concession. First, the employment of such Chinese mer- 
chants as the supercargoes might think fit; and, secondly, 
the establishment of a direct intercourse with Pekin, either 
by means of a resid^^t minister, or by written addresses to 
some tribunal: a confirmation of the several points con- 
tended for and gained hy the supercargoes, in their recent 
negotiation with the viceroy, emhraced all the other expec- 
tations of the directors from the proposed embassy. They 
also suggested that this opportunity might be taken to make 
suitable explanations respecting the seizure of American 
vessels by his Majesty's ship Doris. 

The directors recommended that the embassy or mission 
should consist of three members: the JBrst, a person of rank, 
to be appointed by the Prince Reignt; and the other two, 
lo be Mr. Elphinstone, the chief of the factory at Canton, 
and l^ir George Staunton, one of the members of the select 
committee, distinguished hy his abilities, and peculiarly 
qualified from his knowledge of the Chineise language. AH 
expenses attending the embassy were to be defrayed by the 
Bast India Company, for whose interest^ and at whose so- 
licitation, it was to be undertaken. 

His Majesty's ministers concurred generally in tl^ pro- 
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positions* and views of the directors ; tbe od^ exceptioa 
was the compositioa of the miftsion, to which they deemed 
it more advisable to give the exteroal character of aa 
Embassy Extraordinary^ rather than that of a Gonwiiasiba 
of Embassy. GooNiderations of a general and special naturo 
probably influenced Iris Majesty's ministers in forming thit 
opinion. Impression was the great instrument by which 
the o<>jects of tbe embassy were .to be obtained; tbis'im* 
pressiun was to be prodaced by the eclat of an embassy 
from the Grown of England, and it was to be apprehended 
that the introduction of persons, however respectable iht 
qualified, bat known only in Gbioa as servants (tf the East 
India Gompany, into the ceremonial branch of the embasfyi 
might have an injurious tendency. It was also felt that a 
renewal of the discussions with the Ganton government, and 
their possible existence on the arrival of (he intended mis- 
sion, might, from the opposition to be apprehended under 
such circumstances by the local authorities, prove fatal even 
to the rece|»tion of the embassy. At the same time tbe im- 
portant benefits to be derived from the assistance of Mn 
JSlphinstone and Sir George Staunton, in all substantial 
intercourse with the Ghinese, were Tully appreciated. The 
appointment of an Embassador Extraordinary, furnished 
with general full powers to negotiate separately or con* 
jointly with one or both these gentlemen, seemed to meet 
the object of their selection by the directors, and to goarA 
against all general objections and possible embarrassment 

This modific.ation of the original proposition being ad- 
mitted by the directors, Lord Amherst was appointed Em- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, by the Prince 
Regent, and 1 was named secretary of embassy, and for- 
nished with dormant credentials as minister plenipotentiary^ 
to be used only in the event of the death or absence of the 
Embassador. My name was also introduced into the instrn- 
ment of full powers, and it was understood that in case of 
the absence of Mr. Elphinstone or Sir George Stauntw^ I 
was to succeed to the vacancy in the commission. 

The principal objects of the embassy have been already 
stated; and in the instructions to the Embassador, while 
they were detailed, and the relative importance assigned to 
each, much was necessarily left to his discretion and tho 
judgment he might fprm of the aspect of affaiito at tbt 
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moment. Permistion to trade with some port to the north- 
ward) favourable to the increased diffasion of English ma- 
Bufartores, was the only addition to the original views of 
the directors. 

It was impossible^ with a knowledge of the circamsiances 
attending the dismissal of the Russian embassy in 18Qtf from 
the Ghinese territories, to overlook the possible contingency 
c^ a similar dispute, upon the extraordinary ceremonial of 
reception at the Chinese eoiirt, occurring on the present 
occasion ; for although the precedent of Lord Macartney's 
ettibassy gave us in some degree a prescriptive right to re- 
quire its renewal, there was reason to apprehend that the 
more general usage of the empire, to which in fact Lord 
Blacartney's embassy formed an exception, might be en- 
forced. 

Theceremony, consisting of nine prostrations, though not 
formerly without example in Emrope,^ was certainly repug- 
nant to individual feeling, and to the practice of modem 
European courts ; at the same time, viewed as an usage be- 
longing to oriental barbarism, it could scarcely be deemed 
advbable to sacrifice the more important objects of the em- 
bassy to any supposed maintenance of dignity by resisting 
upon such a point of etiquette, in such a scene. But as 
this was a question most especially dependent upon the 
circumstances of the moment, and the disposition of the 
Chinese court in other respects, it was left by his Majesty's 
ministers to the discretion of the Embassador, aided, as his 
judgment would be, by the opinion of Mr. Elphinstone and 
Sir George 8taunton. 

To all who have considered with attention the proceed- 
ings and result of the former British embassy to China, the 
complete success of the present embassy must seem almost 
impossible ; some even enterUin doubts of its reception ; 
my api>rehensions do not, however, extend so far; usage, 
and a certain degree of satisfaction at the compliment in- 
tended, will probably induce the Emperor to receive the 
embassy ; unless, as in the case of the last Russian embas- 
sador. Count OoloYkin, a dispute in limine upon ceremonial 

• Prostration was the established usag« eVcn of the last age of the 
Byzantine empire, and it was actually complied with by several of the 
bdep^ndent princes among the crusaders. 
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fibottid prove (ktal. The direetors themselves, who are ta be 
considered as the authors of the measare, almost disclaim 
the hope of new concessions ; and although redress of 
grievances enters into their contemplation, yet as that in- 
volves complaints against persons possessed of influence at 
Pekin/ success is scarcely to be expected, and ought not to 
be attempted without the utmost caution. Secure enjoy* 
ment of whatever privileges now exist, or more properly, 
stability in the regulations for conducting the trade, is the 
limit of all i^bable calculations. Should the result of tbe 
embassy be confined to a bare reception, tbe measure cannot 
be considered as having wholly failed ; access will be ob- 
tained to the Emperor, and unless complaints be preferred^ 
and redress refused, the local government of Ganton cannot 
acquire the certainty of impunity. 

The recent success of tbe decisive, if not desperate, mea- ^ 
sores pursued by the aeleet committee in their disputes with 
tbe viceroy of Ganton, will^ in the opinion of many, recom- 
mend a similar tone being adopted in the approaching in- 
terconrse with the court of Pekin. A striking difference in 
the two scenes ought not to be overlooked ; at Ganton tbe * 
weapon wielded, the threat of stopping the trade, was at 
band, and tbe enemy within reach ; the injury inflicted, a 
diminution of revenue was immediate, and tbe tranquillity 
of the province might be endangered by the loss of ItveU- 
hood to the numerous persons now employed in the trade. 
Whatever, therefore, might be the ultimate result of the 
contest. between the factory and the Ghinese government, 
the ruin of the Viceroy under whom it occurred was in- 
evitable. Very different, however, are the circumstances 
under which a similar policy would be adopted at Pekin. 
Neither the instructions of bis Majesty's ministers, nor the 
views of the court of directors, contemplate the reception 
of the embassy being compelled by threats of resenting its 
rejection. The principles laid down are conciliation and 
compliment: indeed the sole chance of success to tbe ulte- 
rior objects of the embassy exists in producing a favour- 
able impression upon the mind of the Emperor; and this 
can only be effected by complying with the particular' 
usages of the court and nation, as far as a due sense of our 
own dignity, combined with considerations of policy, will 
permit. It would be neither de<K>fous nor politic to render 
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the contianaiiee of the ordinary eommereial iateveourse 
dependent upon the proceedings of the embassy ; the haodi 
of the fimbassador are therefore, anarmed ; and while in- 
definite threats might provoke, they would certainly fail of 
intimidating. Ceremonial observances reqairedi as in the 
case of the Dutch embassy, for the obvious purpose of 
reducing us to a level with missions from Gorea and the 
Lew-chew islands^ should be refused, not only as degrading 
but inexpedient f however, should the reception or rejeetioa 
of the embassy depend upon an adherence, on the present 
ocession, to the mode observed in the case of all former 
Efuropean embassadors admitted to an audience, except 
Lord Macartney, I should have no hesitation in giving 
up the maintenance of the single exception as a precedent 
from a belief that the dismissal of the embassy, without 
access being obtained to the imperiai presence, would be a 
confirmation tp the present and future Yiceroys of Canton, 
that their own interest is the only check to their extortion 
and iigustice. 

9th ef July. — ^This evening Captain Glavell, of his Ma- 
jesty's ship the Orlando, came on boards and informed the 
JBmbassador that the intelligence of an intended embassy 
bad been well received by the Foo-yuen. Captain ClavsS 
had communicated with Captain Hall of the lo^ra, the day 
before ; and as Lord Amherst^s despatches by the American 
schooner have reached Sir George Staunton some days, there 
is every probability that we shall find the reinforoeoieDt 
from the factory assembled at the Lemma island^ the place 
of rendeavous appointed by Captain Maxwell* 

iOtk July, 1816. — Arrived at the Lemma islands, where 
we found the Lyra and the Company^s cruisers Discovery 
and Investigator; Sir George Staunton, and the other 
gentlemen of the factory, were in the latter vessels. When 
we anchored, Mr. Toone came on board the Aleeste with 
an apology from Sir George Staunton, who was prevented 
by indisposition from paying his respects to the Kmbassa- 
dor. Mr. Toone was also ihe bearer of several documents 
and communications, of which the following is the sub- 
* stance -.—-The select committee did not, on receipt of the 
first intimation from the court of directors in January of 
an Embassy being in contemplation, deem it advisable to 
make any communication to the local government; and 
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indeed^ <fae delay that occnrred ink the expected urhral of 
the Orlando, (the passage baring ocoopied seven montbi) 
kidaced them to entertain doubta at to the meaaare being 
persisted in. Private aceonntSi however^ by the way of 
India^ rendered ti>e embassy matter of public notoriety^ 
and moi^eover gave the Portuguese at Macao, and other ^ 
interested persons, an opportunity to circulate reports of* 
a malicious tendency. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore^ the supercargoes lost no time, immediately on the 
arrival of. the Orlando, to make an ollcial eommnnication 
to the government of Canton on the subject* The letter 
from the President of the Board of Gontrul to the Viceroy, 
in wfakh the embassy was offleiaHy announced, did not 
reach Uiem for a few days, that document having been sent 
by the Thomas Grenville^ which had separated during the 
voyage from the Orlando. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe was 
despatched to Canton to deliver the letter to the Foo-yuen^ 
the Viceroy himself having proceeded to Pekin. Sir Theo- 
philus was accompanied by Captain Clavell of the Orlando, 
and was received with more than ordinary graciousness ; an 
express was despatched to Pekin on the 9th of June with a 
report, and the answer was expected this day. 

Two of the Hong merchants, through the medium of Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, have endeavoured to dissuade Sir 
George from accompanying the embassy ; one of them even 
suggested the possibility of a personal objection being made 
to him, and both coneorred in recommending that his de- 
parture and the nature of his situation should be publicly 
announced. ' Influenced by this and other considerations, 
Sir Georgef addressed a letter to the Viceroy, announcing 
his appointment as commissioner, and stating the necessity 
of his immediate departure to join the Embassador, the ad* 
vaneed state of the season rendering it certain that His Ex* 
cellency would proceed without touching any where, to 
Tien.sing. The exact point to which Sir George might 
proceed was" concealed m>m tlie Chinese, which was the 
>Qore easy from no communication having taken place be- 
tween the Lyra and the shore. Alarm, to judge from the 

* Vide Appendix C, No. 1. 
, t Vide Ajppcndix C, No. 2. 
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reinforcements sent to the different military^ posts^ wonld 
seem to be the predominant feeling : this must be aitribnted 
iu some degree to the misrepresentations of the Portngaese* 
On the whole, however, the manner in which the intelligence 
was recefved at Canton^ and the tranquillity with which the 
trade has been carried on for the last fourteen months, mast 
*be considered a favourable state of affieiirs. 

In the evening the ships weighed, and proceeded to the 
island of Hong-Kong for the purpose of watering. We 
hope that we shall be enabled to pursue our voyage od the 
morning of the ISth. The situation, of the watering place 
is picturesque. A stream of water falls down the moun* 
tains forming the island, and the casks may* he filled when 
the tide serves, close to the beach. Surrounding projec- 
tions of the land enclose a small bay, tlie resort of fishing 
vessels. 

. After breakfast Sir George came on board the Alceste, 
and had his first interview with Lord Amherst : the prin- 
cipal, point which occupied their attention was the differ- 
ence in the constitution of the embassy, a difference which, 
in Sir George's opinion, made it somewhat doubtful whe- 
ther the station which he was called upon to fill in the 
embassy was consistent with what was due, in the eyes of 
the Chinese, to his previous situation of President of the 
Select Committee. The explanations, however, which were 
made by Lord Amherst removed these objections, and it 
was finally determined that he should accompany the em- 
bassy. Written communications between Lord Amherst 
and him were exchanged on the subject. Sir George did 
not appear to consider the present moment favourable to 
the objects of the embassy; the personal alarms of the Em- 
peror, produced by the attempt to assassinate him, and the 
impression generally existing, that the late disturbances were 
fermented by religious sectaries, among whom the Christians 
are included, were considered by him calculated to increase 
the usual jealousy of foreigners, forming such a peculiar 
feature in Chinese policy. A catholic bishop was executed 
fiiK months since in one of the provinces, and another mis- 
sionary continues under sentence of death. 

On the iSth in the morning, Sir George transmitted a 
communication just received from Sir Theophilns Metcalfe, 
enclosing a letter from Mr. Bobarts, informing Sir Tbeo- 
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l^loji (hat two of the Hong uercba&ts iMd jdsl beeo with 
him, atating from the Foo-yueo, that the depviitre of Sir 
George to join the ^nbasdy without cooimonicating t^a 
names and ranks of the |>erson6 composing it^ was highly 
irregular; and further requiring a strict conformity to the 
precedent of Lord Macartney, wlio had not proceeded up 
the Yellow Sea uptil the Emperor's answer had arrived, tk 
reply the lateness of the season was plpa<led, and the im- 
possibility of controlling the actions of the Embassador. 
Under these circumstances^ and looking to the possibiiltj 
of an attempt being made to detain us, it was resolved to 
get under weigh at two o'clock. The determination had 
scarcely been formed when a fast sailing boat arrived from 
Maeao with a copy of the Emperor's edicts in answer to the 
report from the Foo-yuen, containing a declaration of his 
satisfaction at the arrival of the embassy, and his dispa* 
sitiiin to honour it with a most gracious receptioa. Man- 
(larins bad been despatched both to Tien-sing and Ghosaa 
to await the disembarkation of the Embassador, and to 
conduct him to court An arrangement suggested from 
Canton respecting the de«palch of two linguists to act as 
interpreters was also agreed to by his Imperial Majesty. 
This truly satiiifaetory communicaticm removed the most 
serious of pur apprehensions that the emhaflsy might not 
have been received, and it was determined not to delay our 
sailing beyond the following day ; it still being deemed 
advisable not to run the hazard of receiving an official 
communication from the authorities at Canton^ who might 
possibly have received secret instructions to effect the dis- 
embarkation' of the embassy at that port. 

Messrs. Tooae, Davis, Pearson, Morrison, and Manning, 
all more or less acquainted with the Chinese language^ 
accompanied Sir George Staunton from Macao, and b&- 
came attached to t\w embassy >at Hong-Kong. Sir George 
Ktaunton and Mr. Morrison embarked in the Akeste, the 
rest of the gentlemen were accommodated in the Hewkt 
and Discovery. The intimate knowledge of the Chinese 
possessed by Mr. Morrison >iaturally pointed him out as 
the principal medium of future communication with the 

♦ Vide Appendix C, No. 3. 
G 
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Ghtasse^ and he was immediately employed in the tmnh- 
tioti of the Pritiee liegent's letter and other doeumeilts^ 
which he executed with a farility much lieyond any idea 1 
bad formed of European acquirement in this most'^ifllcuU 
language. 

We sailed at twelve o'clock on the 19th^ and after beat- 
ing out of the bay, 8to4id to sea with a fair wind ; passed 
Podra Blanca in the morning. 

. The little intercourse we have hitherto had with the 
Chinese gives ,U9 the impresnion of their being an active^ 
lively, anfl intelligent people, not alarmed at strangers. 
The fishermen at Hong-Kong appeared moVe surprised at 
the appearance of Europeans than their vicinity to Macao, 
only twenty.Uve milcfl distance, would liave led us to ima- 
gine. So many European vessels were probably never 
before collected together in this bay, and the whole scene 
from the shore was highly animated. At night the namber 
of fishing boats, each with a light, presented ttte appear- 
ance of a London street well lighted, and at times tbetsound 
of the gongs accompanying the offerings to the tutelary 
deity of each vessel had not an unpleasant effect. It is 
remarkable that the dislike of Europeans is conined to 
Canton, and that on other parts of the coast communica- 
tion is by no means discouraged. At Tinpak the chief ma- 
gistrate, who had become slightly acquainted with the 
English from residing a short time in the hou^e of a Hon^ 
merchant at Canton, was remarkably attentive to the offi- 
cers employed on the survey in the China seas, and even 
offered them his assistance in their particular pursuits. 

Chinese* are said to be luxurious in their mode of liviog ; 
eating and drinking are their great pleasures. The dinner 
Jasts an unreasonable time^ and the conversation is gene- 
rally confined to the important business in which they are 
engaged. Drunkenness unaccompanied with exposure is 
eousidered a venial offence, snd it is not unusual to com- 
pliment a man upon the hardn.ss of his head or the capa- 

* It will bo readily supposed ibaf general dbservatiohs upon Chinese 
manners thus early introduced can only be derived from the communi- 
cations of the i^entlemcn of ihe Canton factory who accompanied the 
embassy. 
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iHty of hh ittiiiiachy by saying he hai a large wine meaflore* 
The aiocesyflipiloiM of ref^letion maniCested by the gaesta 
after dinoery tiie higher the satiftfaction felt by the host: 
The l^t i» the place of hoaour, asd oa occasion of a dinner 
given by the Hong merchant Puan^Kequa to Sir George 
Stannton and the Mandarin F(io^ he availed himself of the 
difiarent notions entertaioe'd by £ure|>eatt8 and Chinese in 
this pointy to giye each tjbe ^lace of honour according to 
their respective coatoms, combating Foo's hcf^itation to take 
the left^ by saying that if Sir George took the riglit, both 
wo»ld think themselves in the plaee of hononr. It is said 
that the Hong Merchants who amass fortunes are an;ciuo8 
to make Mandarine of their children, exhibiting in this in- 
siaaee a striking aimilari^y with persons of the same class 
in our own and other countries; although in China the 
inseeurity of official Imnours, and the dangers of degrada- 
tion^ would aeem sufficient to check their ambition. Fea- 
ture^ complexion, dress, and religion, may be vartons and 
opposite in different countries, but the great springs of 
human action remain the same ; and though the eye may 
be struck with apparent opposition, the understanding will 
be more surprised^ and oftener called upon to notice simili- 
tudes. 

Our course was too far from the coast to enable us to 
judge of the nature of the country : we stood near enough 
to the coast of Corea to give us a view of the extremity of 
the land^* which was named Cape Amherst. The bills 
near the promontory of Shan-tung were very fantastical 
in their shapes^ and some cultivation was traced in the 
valleys. 

On the Sdth, having fairly entered the Gulf of Pet- 
chelee, and being within forty-eight hour^ sail of Ta-koo^ 
the expediency of despatching tlie Lyra for the purpose of 
announcing the embassy was taken into consideration, and 
the measure was finally adopted^ both to prevent unnexes- 
sary delays, and as a mark of proper attention to the Chi- 
nese authorities. The letter to tlie Viceroy communieated 
our approach, and transmitted a list of the persons com- 

* It turoed out afierwards that this was not the coast of Corea, but 
an island lying upwards of one hundred miles west of its southern ea- 
tremitf. 



poBing the ewburjr^* and a general tftetcb lif 'ike prMettte, 
iccmi|mQied by aft apptleatioti for the Mine niiitiber ef 
boatft ae bad been supplied oa the fortner oceasioii^ vt». 
ten for the aceotnmodation of Lord Anherftt aed hid euHe, 
and tvi^enty for the presentey baggage, and atteodantt. 
The namber of peraona in the present embassy atmontt 
only to serenty-ftye, being twenty fewer Ihafi accompanied 
Lord Macartney; the boats 'wilt probably be more tbaii 
iuflkieat.t Mr. Toonei who has been sent in ofaftfge 
ef the letter, lias been inslrncted to avoid, if possible, going 
dn shore; as it is apprehended that the liamber and ittsi- 

r Embassador ExtraonUhary, Mlafetsr 
* Right Hob. Lord Anilient -j Plenipotsmiarf, pmd Firat JMcssbsr 

(. in the CommisBion. 
Hcto. Mr. Amherat • « Page to ibe Embaaaador. 
Sir George SuuDton • * Second Member in the Cl>i|iniia6ioii. 
Henry EUia, Esq. . • * Third Membej* in the Commiaaiofu 
henry Haync, Eati. . | A^**"« SecrcUry of Embassy, aiui Pri- 

1 Tate Secretary to the Embaasador. 
F. Hastings Toone, Esq. 1 
J. F. fiavis, E5,q. 

thomas Manning, Esq. i-Cbinese Secretaries. 

Aav. Robert Morrison - 
feev. iobh Griftith - - Chaplain. 

Clarke Abel, Esq. - - Physician to the Embassador. 

Dr. Alexander Pearson - Physician to the Factory. 

William Haveil, Esq. - - Artist. 

Lieut, i. Cooke, Roy. MaHnes Commanding the Embassador's Guard. 
Lieut. Charles Somerset - Attached to the Guard. 
Mr. Janes Mat rige - 1 Superintendant of Presents, Account- 

J ant, and Coiiiptrolleh 
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Mr. Charles Abbot * 7 ^,.. , . r , . . 

Mr. W. B. Marthi . ) ^f idsh.pmeti of the Alceste 

ServantSt Musicians, Guards. 

t Uk describing the rehitive rank* of Lord Amherst, Sir Geohge 
Staunton, and myself, Mr. Morrison used the terms Ching-wang-chae, 
diiddle deputed person fhofti the king; Tao-wang-chae, left hand de- 
pitted person j and Yew-wang-chae, right hand deputed' petstm i the 
nuddle, left| and right being in the gradation of our aitttatioQt« 
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dtoas cbtftelir of the qaestions likely to be pot to bitu 
may prove embaiTMsiiig ; he is, however^ coutioiied not to 
fttenttie ftoy appearante of mysleiry hM to the objects of the 
embassy ; aba in tbe event of his being interrogated opoo 
the Bii^eet by indivkluals of soAcieni rank to merit an 
answer, to represent it as complimentary on the part of the 
Prince Regent to bis Imperial Majesty. Should tbe Vice- 
roy dot be within reach, and the subordinate authorities be 
inquisitive as to the contents of (he letter to the Viceroy^ 
Mr. Toone was authorised to state generally' its contents^ 
and verbally to apply for the required number of boats. 
QoestioQd as to the contents of the Prince Uegent^s letter, 
•r the more detailed ohjerts of tlie embassy, were to be met 
by a simple declaration of hh ignoran<^e on those points. 

On the 96th, saw the islands of Mea-tao, and several 
others that had been noticed in tbe former navigation. 

Oil Bonday theSBtfi, Lord Amhent diirected the genlle<> 
men, servants, musicians, and guard of the embassy to be as- 
iembled on the quarter deck, and there read to them an ad- . 
dress edllng their attention to the importance, and indeed 
tbe absolute necessity of conducting themselves with so- 
briety and decorum daring their residence in the Chinese 
dominiona ; the subject of abstaining from trade was also 
adverted to, and the former prohibition was repeated. At 
two o'clock we came to an anchor in five fathoms, the Lyra 
in sight at anchor to the westward. By signal we learnt 
that too communication had taken place with tbe shore, s Tbe 
eoait of Ghina and several junks were visible ; good eyea 
could ditlingaish a building. We suppose ourselves some 
miles nearer in than tbe Lion, but I do not apprehend that 
we are satisfted of Our exact position with respect to the 
mouth of the river. 

Monday the S9tb. — In consequence of a signal made for 
a lieutenant to the Lyra, Mr. De Warris came on board the 
Alcesfe while We were at breakfast ; he waa the bearer of 
a letter from Mr. Toone to Sir George Htaonton. No 
communication, it appeared, had taken place with the 
shore $ but Captain Hall and Mr. Toone had boarded some 
fishing vessels, and had succeeded in stating to them in 
writing the arrival of tbe embassy, and the necessity of giv- 
ing immediate notice to the Mandarins ofTong-koo, a town 
somewhat nearer than Takoo. Mr. Toone did not, howe- 
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Ter, place much reliance Qpon their promifls to comply with 
his wishes. It was accordingly determined to order the 
liyra to join tlie Alceste, for the purpose of making further 
arrangements as to the best mojie of communicftting the ac- 
tual arrival of the Embassador to the Chinese authorities. 
Our conjectures led us to conclude that we have outstripped 
the expeetationa of the Chinese^ who have not prob<%bly 
calculated upon our arrival for some days ; indeeil our pas- 
sage having only occupied fifteen days^ would justify their 
not being prepared to receive us. 

It must be a source of no ordinary satisfaction to Captain 
Maxwell^ that the squadron should have reached the an- 
ehorage, through seas of difficult and uncertain uavigatioBy 
without accident or delay. We have not exparienced such 
heavy fogs as prevailed during Lord Macartney's voyage ; 
but the weathj^jr has been generally hazy^ and the atmos* 

{here loaded with moisture to amostoncomfortabled^^iree. 
furing the last week the weather had been so pleasant^ 
that we began to flatter ourselves with the hope of being 
within the influence of a northern climate. The oppressive 
heat of the anchorage has restored us to the miseries of 
constant liquefaction and languor; the difference in the 
thermometer has been ten degrees^ and this increased tern* 
peratore is rendered more sensible by the denseneas and 
moisture of the air. 

Tuesday the SCftK— Captain Hall and Mr. Toone came 
on board, from whom we had the satisfaction of hearing 
that two Mandarins, the one with a white and the other with 
a gold button, had been on board the Lyra the preceding 
day^ that they had taken charge of the letter for the Vice- 
roy, to which an answer could not be received sooner than 
in two days. His Excellency was not at Tien-sing, but at 
Fao-ting-foo, the seat of government. Accounts had been 
received of the embassy, but they were' not prepared (w so 
early an arrival. No difficulty was anticipated in procu- 
ring the required number of boats. Changou-ay, who held 
an officer of importance in the province of Tien-sing,^ was 
aaid to be the Mandarin appointed to conduct the embassy 

f * I afterwards ascertained that bis office was that of Tao-taiy or Tao- 
yei answering to a governor of two towns ; and that he was also charged 
with the superintendance of the river police. 
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to Pekin ; his botton is bine, and his rank is quite eqnal to 
that of Chou-ta-jin, the civil Mandarin employed on the 
former occasion. The Mandarins inquired whether we had 
the Emperor's picture on board, a proof that the most mi- 
nute circumstance relating to tlie former embassy had not 
been nnattended to. Mr. Toone had principally recourse 
to the Chinese character as the medium of eommunication 
both with the Mandarins and the boatmen; the former 
brought a native of Canton on board with them, and seemed 
surprised that Mr. Toone did not understand his^ dialect ; 
more wonder appeared to be excited by persons not onder- 
8tanding« than by their speaking Chinese. 

July Biat — Four Mandarins, one with a crystal, one 
with an ivory, and two with gold buttons, came on board. 
The object of their visit was chiefly complimentary ; they 
were also anxious to ascertain the number of persons com- 
posing the embassy, and the nature of the presents. It was 
judgtMJ right not to admit them immediately to the presence 
of the Embassador, and they were accordingly detained a 
few minutes in Captain MaxwelPs cabin, where refresh- 
ments were offSered to them. Thjsir dresses were common ; 
and certainly, their general appearanee was neither res- 
pectable nor elegant : comparing them with persons of 
correspondent rank in Persia, Arabia, orXprkey, Ishould 
say they were inferior in outward respectability. The 
most remarkable part of their dress is the straw conical bon- 
net, with hair dyed red, hanging over it. Their complex- 
ions were dark, and their features coarse. In the course of 
conversation we learnt that Nay-in-ching, the Viceroy of 
,Pechelee, had been displaced, and a Mandarin of the same 
name as the late Viceroy of Canton was appointed his suc- 
cessor; should he actually be the same person, the circum- 
stance may prove embarrassing, as he will probably be 
dif^posed to connect the present embassy with the late dis- 
cussions at Canton in which he was so actively engaged. 
The Mandarins observed that the new Viceroy was absent 
in a distant province, and that a reference to Pekin would 
occupy ten or twelve days : these statements were possibly 
made as pretexts for future delay. We were given reason 
to expect a visit from Chong and another Mandarin of rank 
to-morrow. In compliance with their wishes that two gen- 
tlemen should be sent on shore to return the compliment 
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beaded kj their depqtation^ Mr* Morrimn aiid ll^r; <3aaln 
lyere directed to accompaoy tbem in the boat of the Dis- 
oovery. The Emperor was not to leaye Fekio fo? Gehol 
QDtii the lOlh of September. 

Not having the means of serviog tea round according to 
tb^ Chinese &shion^ cherry brandy was substitutedi by no 
means to the dissatisfaction of the Mandarins ; they rose to 
drinky and held the cup with both haads. Lord Aoihersty 
at the suggestion of Mr. Morrisony gave the sigpal for 
retiring^ and they departed apparently pleased with their 
reception. The boat that conveyed them was large and 
decked : the sails of these Chinese boats ar^^ in propc^oa 
to the -size of the vessel^ large; and though flat bottomed^ 
they sail fast and work well to i^iodward ; there was 09 
cabiuy but a sort of well in which the Mandarins were 
seated ; the place for cooking was in the stern. 

The delay in the Emperor's departure for Gehol may 
possibly shorten our stay in Chinsj as his majesty may 
desire us not to take the trouble of accompanying him ; this 
course wonld^ however, probably not be adopted^ unless the 
feeling towards the embassy was unfavourable ; and in this 
case would equally be fidlowed, if we only arrived atPekia 
three or four days before tlie removal of the court: it woold 
seiHn, therefore, desirable to expedite our journey to Fekia 
by every means within our power. 

1st of August. '--^Mu Morrison and Mr. Cooke returned 
this morning ; they had seen the three Mandarins ajipointed 
to take charge, oF the embassy. As pn the former occasioay 
a Tartar named Kwang held the principal situfttioa : he 
wore only a crystal button, but as Cliin-che^, or imperial 
commissioner, he took precedence of the others. Ghoag 
had a blue button, and Yin, the military Mandaria^ a red 
button ; his rank is that of inspector general of the troops 
of the province. The gentlemen were conveyed in carts 

* Chin-chae or Kin-chae^ which I have emfiloyed indifferently, both 
being in use, literally sii^nifies < sent from the court,' and should per- 
haps be translated < Envoy.' The duties of the qi&cey and the circum- 
sunce of their being performed in commisstony induced mo to adopt 
the term Imperial Commissioner. The MaQdarin styled Legate by 
Lord Macartney was a Chin-chae, which in Latin was rendered by 
Legams. 
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drawb by homes to the temple, where the Mandarins re- 
ceived tfaem : they were polite aod agreeable in their man- 
ners ; and Mr. Morrboo, making the nana! deduction for 
Chinese hautenr^ was satisfied with his reception. Nothing 
of moch importance occurred at the interview; the prin- 
cipal questions related to the number of persons^ and an 
objection was made to the guard and to the number gene- 
rally ;^ fifty was said to be the limit fixed by the Emperor. 
Mr. Morrison met this objection, by observing that twenty 
or thirty more persons could not be of any consequence 
to so great a monarclf. A military Mandarin of high rank^ 
who was present, readily assented to this remark. Mr. 
Morrison learnt incidentally in conversation that it was the 
intention of his Imperial Majesty to receive the Embas- 
sador, and give him his audience of leave before he set out 
for Gehol. It was arranged that Chang and Yin should 
pay their respects to the Embassador the following day^ 
when supplies would also be sent to the ships. The Chin^ 
cbae expressed bis inieAtion of receiving the Emibassador 
on shore. 

On reference to the Pekio Red Book, it was found that 
the Chin-chae is connected with the imperial family ; his 
rank as a Mandarin is low, but his present commission gives 
bim very high temporary dignity, as waiT manifested by his 
sitting completely separate at the conference: the other 
Mandarins were placed on his left hand^ the place of hb- 
nonr^ and the English gentlemen on the right hand, at 
some dbtanee ; they dined, a la Chinoisef with the inferior 
Mandarins^ who had accompanied them to the shore. The 
accommodations of Mr. Morrison and the other gentlemen 
at oigbt in the temple were uncomfortable, nor was much 
disposition shewn to attend to their convenience. They did 
not land at the uaval place, but were carried to some die* 
tanee^ in order to avoid taking them through the village of 
Tong-koo. The weather has been so unfavourable^ that 
the Mandarins have not kept their ei^gement. 

« A rimilar objection was made to the number of persona wbo ac- 
companiecTthe Portuguese Embaa«ador Dos Antonio Mecelto Sanaa 
If eoesss in the laat osntuffyi aad an actual ceduetioa took place before 
he left Canton. 

H 
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2d August — As the continued failure df the Mandarins 
cannot be satisractorily accounted for from the state of the 
weather, the expediency of addressing them upon the sub- 
jecthas become matter of consideration ; remonstrance would 
not probably have any effect, and mtglit lead to future em- 
barrassment : it seems, boweyer^ difficult to leave the ne- 
glect wholly unnoticed ; and as the lists of persons and 
presents have not yet, in consequence of the Mandarins 
breaking their engagement, been tranlsmitted, a letter might 
be addressed to them for that purpose, and an expression 
of Lord Amherst's anxiety to proceed without delay to the 
presence of his Imperial Majesty be introduced, so as to 
convey to them his sense of their want of attention in for- 
warding this obviously important object : this measure would 
seem the more advisable, looking to the possibility of their 
being desirous to detain us here for the purpose of onrea- 
aonably shortening our stay at Pekin, and the consequent 
necessity on our part of having recourse to strong remon- 
atrances to prevent a proceeding so it^urions, if not offensive. 
In conformity with these views a letter was prepared, and 
it was at first proposed to despatch it by Mr. Crawford, of 
the Investigator, in the morning ; the ^weather, however^ 
promising well for the morrow, at the suggestion of Sir 
George Staunton *and Mr. Morrison, it was subsequently 
resolved to give another twenty-four hours grace to the 
Mandarins. Mr. Morrison on this occasion stated, that the 
g^at object of Chinese. politicians was to compel their' ad- 
versaries to act, that they might thereby shape their own 
proceedings, and that the common rules of decency and ci- 
vility would, after a certain time, oblige them t6 quit this 
apparent system of inattention, if we had sufficient patience 
to await that period, which could not be far dis(tant. He 
further added, that they were more reluctant to incur the 
reproach of breach of politeness than of truth. It must be 
confessed that the delay looks inauspicious, and probably 
arises from some change or hesitation in the highest quarter. 
Mr. Morrison was led to argue a want of favourable dispo- 
sition from what he had collected in the course of private 
conversation with persons on shore. 

Si of August.— Wtath^r stormy ; no hopes of a visit from 
the Mandarins. 

ah of August. — Received a visit from Chang and Tin^ 
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the two MandariQs who are to accompany the embaMy ; 
they were both preceded by their visiting tickets, composed 
of slips of red paper^ eighteen inches long by six wide, on 
which their names and titles were inscribed. Yin arrived 
first, and was received by Captains Maxwell and Hall, in 
their full uniforms, upon deck : he would not be presented 
to the Embassador until his colleague arrived. When 
Chang reached the ship, they were conducted to Lord Am- 
herst's cabin by Mr. Morrison, where they were received 
by his Excellency and the two Commissioners. After the 
usual compliments they proceeded to make inquiries as to 
the number of boats that would be required for the embassy, 
presents, and baggage. Copies of the lists that had been 
transmitted to th^ Viceroy of Pe-che-Iee were then put into 
their hands, and with the exception of an attempt to reckon 
the amount, fifty-four persons, the number passed unnoticed. 
They next asked what were the objects of the embassy ; to 
which it was replied, that the intention of the Prince Regent 
was to manifest his regard for his Imperial Majesty, and to 
confirm those relations of friendship that had subsisted be- 
tween their illustrious parents. On their demanding whether 
nothing else was intended, they were apprised that the ob- 
jects of the embassy were stated in the Prince Regent^s 
letter^ and would be communicated to To-chong-tong, the 
principal minister, who was,- as we had been informed, to 
meet us at Tien-sing. It was further explained, tkat a 
Chinese translation would be made of the Prince Regent's 
letter, that a copy would be given to the minister, and the 
original delivered to his Imperial Majesty : with this they 
seemed satisfied. They then adverted to the ceremony o£ 
ko.tou, or prostration, and observed that previous practice 
would be required to secure* its being decorously performed 
before the Emperor ; to this it was answered, that every 
mark of respect would on the present, as on the former em- 
bassy, be manifested towards his Imperial Majesty. Upon 
conferring together, it seemed that they were not really 
aware of what had then occurred ; as the subject was how- 
ever again repewed by them, it was judged advisable to 
cut short this premature discussion by informing them that 
whatever was right would be attended to. The probability 
of our being allowed to accompany the Emperor to Gehol 
was then noticed, and, as we had apprehended, it was said 



^' 
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that the Enperor proposed terminatiog all that eoneerned 
the embassy before his departure from Pekin ; in reply it 
was simply remarked, thai the totij^roar stay near tbe per- 
son of the Emperor the higher would be ©or gratifieation, 
and that we hoped to remain the same number of days as 
the former embassy : to this no direct answer was returned, 
and it was asked bow we proposed to return, by land or by 
water; the latter mode, the Mandarins said, had been adopted 
^by some of the former embassy ; it was answered that the 
road by Canton had been contemplated. We collected from 
their questions and iifsinuations that the intention was to 
despatch us with sufficient celerity to secure our return to 
Tien-sing before the ships were compelled to quit the csoast 
or, at all events, before they had left Ofausan, with a view, 
no doubt, to shorten our land joomey. The sending of 
To-chong-tong^ to Tien-sing looks as if some propositions 
of importance, more especially touching the ceremony, were 
to be made there ; the absence of tbe Viceroy of the pro- 
vince may in some degree account for the measure, but 
ft is much to be feared that mere provincial arrangements 
could scarcely require the presence of the first personage in 
the confidence of the Emperor : much time will evidently 
not be allowed for negotiation, and it is therefore desirable 
to effect a simultaneous discussion respecting the ceremonial 
and the ulterior purposes of the embassy. The tempest is 

gathering, and it is difficult to say whether we should carry 
irough it, or strike our masts and make every thing snug. 
The dress and appearance of Chang and Tin were not 
much superior to our first visitors ; their manners were how* 
ever more refined, and their general demeanour pleasing. 
One of the attendants of Ch^ng took a very active part 
during the more material part of the copference : in fact, 
suggesting answers to his principal. In the course of con- 
versation Chang remarked that the Emperor entertained a 
much higher opinion of the English than other nations, in 
fact, that he deemed them of importance ; this was modified 
by Yin, who added as a reason for this consideration, that 
they came from a great distance to manifest their respect 
Presents of provisions were brought to the ships, consisting 

* Chong-tong sifpiifies Minitter. I am inclined to think tbe term 
is properly Tchong-tcfaing, signifying a fritMul Mfauster. 
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of the MM artielM at od the forver enbaasy, bot laM ia 
quantity. We were all aoeh slrack withibe dexterity a( 
the Chinese in managing their boats^ which from their 
heaviness and great length did not seem eonvenienL The 
deck waserowded with persons from the shore, who, although 
anxious to examine every thing, were easily restrained in 
the gratifteation of their eitriosity. Onr first visiters ocea- 
pied a very inferior situation, being entirely employed in 
superintending the safe delivery of the preset^. Orders 
seemed to be deliberately given and punctually obeyed ; we 
had an instance of this regularity in the necessity of a re- 
ference to the Mandarin to procure a trifling change in the 
original distribution of the provisions to the ships. Char- 
coal, plnmbas^o, and wood for fuel, were supplied in abond- 
aoee. The Chinese are well sized, but those we have seen 
do not seem muscular. Both the Mandarins are advanced 
in years, the youngest being flfty-five. Tin bronght his son^ 
a fine boy of eleven years of age, on board with him, who 
readily made^acquaintance with young Amherst. The boy, 
on being presented by his father to the Embassador, knelt 
down with much grace and modesty : this is the usual sa- 
lutation of children to their parents, and of inferiors to supe- 
riors. We baVH all had reason to concur with Mr. Barrow^a 
description of the Chinese as a frowzy people : the stench 
arising from the numbers on board was not only senaible 
but oppressive ; it was the repose of putrifying garlic en a 
much used blanket. 

§th ofdugust. — Received a message from the Mandarins, 
(who had not been able to get on slrare,) that boats for re- 
ceiving the presents and baggage wonld be sent to the ships 
immeiliately. The greater part of the presents were accord- 
ingly, owing to the exertions itf Captain Campbell of the 
Hewitt, transhipped in the course of the day. It is proposed 
thai the boats should all proceed together, and that two 
Europeans should be attached to each. Mr. Morrison 
visited the Mandarins on board their boats, and invited 
them to dinners Tin was inclined to accept the invitation, 
but Chang felt himself too much indisposed ; it was therch 
fore declined. Mr. Morrison appears more satisfied with 
the language of Chang than of Yin; the latter affSects, 
like ether military in China, rather a boisteroni, coarse 
manner. 
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6th of August.^^Aa little tonfidence can be placed in the 
accuracy of Chinese reports, Mr. Davis has been sent on 
shore with Mr. Cooke to ascertain whether the boats to coa- 
Tey the embassy op the river are really , as the Mandarins 
state, in readiness ; if so, we shall probably disembark on 
Friday. Mr. Davis returned in the evening, having had an 
interview with a Mandarin, whose button was light blue ; 
from him he learnt thatTo-chong-tong was not, as had been 
proposed, to receive the embassy at Tien-siifg, his presence 
being required at Pao-ting-foo, the provincial capital ; that 
Soo-ta-jih, a former Hoppo of Canton, was to be substituted. 
This Mandarin described the Emperor as desirous of seeing 
the Embassador without delay. All the river boats were 
ready, and well adapted for accommodation ; of these three 
had been assigned to the Embassador and the Gommis- 
sioners. The interview took place aioat ; the gentlemen 
did not therefore go into the village ; indeed no disposition 
was shewn to gratify curiosity. Mr. Davis was satisfied 
with the reception ; he was saluted with three guns ; the 
Ghin-chae was not present, and as Mr. Davis had obtained 
all the information required, he did not deem it advisable 
to delay his return to the ship for the purpose of seeing 
him. The change in the person who is to receive us at 
Tien-sing is perhaps desirable, as we would readily com- 
mute the eclat of a personage of To-chong-tong's rank being 
employed, for the probability of no discussion, involving 
the very admission of the embassy, being now itttended. 

7th tf Jiuguet. — ^The two Mandarin junks came along- 
side to receive the private baggage, and the gentlemen of 
the embassy; we commenced tninshipping the baggage, 
but were interrupted by a change of weather : the wind blow- 
ing strong from £. by N. they refused to receive any more 
packages, and stood in shore. The owner of one of these 
boats, who was in the habit of navigating the gulf of Leo- 
tung, said, that he usually made five trips in the year. They 
go up in ballast, and return loaded with rice ; the crew lutve 
all shares in the cargo, and receive in addition one tael and 
a half per man (about nine shillings), and provisions. It 
appeared that the payment for the service in which the boat 
was now. employed depended upon satisfaction being giveoj 
in which case the owner would be rewarded, otherwise he 
would be punished. On the former embassy the owners 
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were liberally remunerated by Kien-LuDg. Millet and 
some vegetables dressed with soy^ were the principal food 
of the boat's crew. The praises that all travellers have givea 
to the Ghiaese for regularity and arrangement are well 
deserved : though there be noise in their mode of loading 
aiid unloading boats^ there is no confusion ; every man seems 
to know his duty, and to execute it clieerfuUy. The lower 
orders^ though curious^ are by no means intrusive or im- 
pertinent; and the complaints made of their treatment of 
Europeans would seem confined to Canton ; here, the men 
in the boats, and others of the same class, appear aware of 
the conduct required to persons of superior station. 

8th of •August. — ^Two inferior Mandarins came on board 
with a visiting ticket, and a polite message, from the Chiu- 
chae;.the message contained an expression of his atixiety 
to receive the Embassador on shore, as the shortness of the 
Emperor's stay at Pekin rendered any further delay inex- 
pedient. Some enquiries were added on the part of his 
Imperial Majesty, respecting the age of Lord Amherst's 
son, and an expression of his intention to invite him to a 
play. The inferior Mandarins, with the usual Chinese in- 
difference to the comforts or station of others, pressed the 
immediate disembarkation of the Embassador, and propos- 
ed that the baggage should follow. The distance from the 
shore, the uncertainty of the weather, and the consequent 
inconvenience, are sufficient reasons for adhering to our 
original arrangement. The delay, in fact, rests with the 
Chinese themselves, in not keeping a sufficient number of 
boats within teach. Some packages were sent in a small 
boat, and if a sufficient number of vessels be furnished to- 
morrow, the final departure will probably take place. 

The expediency of the contemplated survey of the Mea- 
tau islands was taken into consideration, and the probability 
of thereby giving just ground of umbrage to the Chinese 
led us to incline to its being relinquished. Open letters, in 
Chinese, addressed to any Mandarin on the coast, were 
given to each of the captains of the ships, to secure them a 
favourable reception, in the event of their touching any 
where for supplies. 

To prevent mistakes, a note was addressed, by Lord 
Amherst, to the Chin-chae, explaining the causes of the 
delay in his disembarkation, and expressing his anxiety to 
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have the honour of a pergonal interview. The Embassador 
further returned his thanks for the kind notice, by his Im- 
perial Majesty, of his son. 

Lord Amherst having requested the opinion of Sir €h>oi^ 
Staunton upon the subject of compliance with the. Chinese 
ceremonial of ko-tou ; Sir George put a letter into hia hands, 
declaring, in very disttnct terms, his opinion of the injarioos 
effects upoD the company's interests at Canton likely to 
arise from the performance of the ceremony ; incompaf ible, 
as he verbally expressed himself, with personal and national 
respectability. Sir George was disposed to consider the 
mere reception of the embassy as not worth being par- 
chased by the sacrifice. Ue, however, adverted to the 
possibility of conditions being required by ns, wfakh, if 
complied with, would remove the objections; but mch 
compliance on the part of the Chinese was, in his opifUOD, 
extremely improbable. 

9th of August. — We left the ship at twelve o'clock, in 
the Embassador's barge, accompanied by the beats of the 
squadron, in two lines ; between four and five we reached 
the small fort of Tpog-koo, from whence the Embaa^ader 
was saluted with three guns. Three or four hundred eol- 
diers were drawn out on the beach ; they seemed divided 
into companies of ten by a large flag, each aoldier carryiog 
a smaller; their dress was uniform, and at &at distance 
their appearance respectable. The river here makes a com- 
plete elbow, winding round which we canre in sight of Tuag- 
koo, consisting of mud houses, and certainly not giving a 
high idea of the celestial empire. Lord Amherst proceeded 
to his boat, and immediately received a visiting ticket from 
the Chinchae, in return for that whkh bad been despatch- 
ed in advance. After the lapse of an hour the Chin-chae 
himself came ; and if lively, affaUe manners be pounds of 
favourable augury for more important concerns, we have 
every reason to be satisfied. The Chin-chae confirmed the 
inquiries of the Emperor respecting yonag Amherst's i^^ 
and he himself seemed to wish to give a foretaste of the 
honours that awuted Jeffery, by the extreme attention which 
he paid him. Whether this was in conseqaence of the im- 
perial inquiries, or designed as an irrasistibte attack apon 
Lord Amherst's gpod-will, I am not ptepared to deterawae 
The Chin-chae had akeadj informed Mr. Ifsrtisoi^lhat 
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be intended to avoid entirely the discussion of business at 
this interriew^ and that bis sole object was to pay his res- 
pects to Lord Amherst, and become personally acquainted 
with him. With the exception of general inquiry respect- 
ing the Prince Regent's letter^ and the expression of a hope 
that both parties would be mutually accommodating, he ad« 
liered to this intention. The conversation consisted of aa 
interchange of civilities, and appeared to leave a mutually • 
agreeable impression. Something that fell from him in the 
course of the interview led Sir George and Mr» Morrison to 
anticipate an imperial banquet at Tien-sing. The Ghin-chao 
was to proceed thither this evening, where he and Soo- 
ta-yin^ would await the amval of the embassador. Lord 
Amherst deemed it right to return the Ghin-chae's visit im- 
mediately^ otherwise his civility must have remained unno- 
ticed until our arrival at Tien- sing. Soo-ta-yin had bean 
formerly Hoppo of Canton, and the Chin-chae himself ap- 
pears to have been there. After dinner we had a visit 
from Chang and Yin, like the Chinchae's, merely compli- 
mentary. 

10^ ofAugtist. — The boats returned to the ships this 
morning, and left us in a state of extreme confusion : those 
acquainted with Chinese could neither from their situation or 
number be present every where, nor were the Mandarins 
particularly active or attentive. The presents and stores 
had been $ent on to Tien-aing, contrary to the mutual un- 
derstanding; probably for the purpose of compelling us to, 
expedite our departure. Sir George learnt accidentally 
from a Chinese of inferior rank, unacquainted with his per* 
son or situation, that the day of our arrival at Pekin had 
been fixed, allowing an unusually short period for ^Ihe 
journ<>y : the audience was fixed fur the SSd. 

I have certainly not yet observed that exuberant popula- 
tion usually assigned to China : the principal part of the in- 
habitants, including males, children, and a few females, 
were probably spectators of our passing, and the nun&beca 

• Ta-jin, or Ta-yin, literally signifies Great Man ; it may be rendlered . 
by Excellency ; Laou-yay answers to our Esquire or Gentleman. Change 
was properly atiiitlcd only to Laou-yay, or Ta-laou-yay , although fre- 
quently complimented with Ta-yin. 
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did not exceed those of India in a similar extent The wo- 
men were in general ugly ; the old, of course, constituted 
the first row of spectators, and it was only occasionally that 
we caught a glimpse of the younger. 1 observed one pretty 
girl, and particularly admired the simplicity and good taste 
in which her hair was dressed ; it was gathered into a knot 
at the top of her head, with a single flower, or an ornament. 

See-koo is the next town to Tung- koo, and extends gome 
distance on the right bank of the river. A shop, where 
clothes and eatables were to be sold, had thesignof a junk 
erected on a pole before the door. The temples are poor- 
looking buildings, and the houses universally covered with 
a ridge of tiles to carry off the water. 

The Mandarins, Chang and Yin, have declined a visit in- 
tended them by Lord Amherst, possibly from the necessity 
of immediate departure. 

1 was surprised with the size of the Chinese horses, hav- 
ing been led to expect that their height did not exceed that 
of small ponies ; on the contrary, they were not inferior in 
that respect to the generality of Aral) horses : they are^ howe- 
ver, coar»ie and ill-Bhaped, and promise neither strength nor 
action. The infantry are armed with swords, and the ca- 
valry add a bow and arrows to their equipment: their sad- 
dles are heavy, but did not look inconvenient to the rider; 
they are not unlike the Turkish. The Chin-chae travelled 
in a green sedan-chair, wider than ours, but not so high: 
green is the colour appropriated to the chairs of men of 
rank. The carts on two wheels justify the complaints that 
have been made of them. Both banks of the river are cov- 
ered with a large species of rush, and the country, as far as 
the eye reaches, is perfectly flat. — Tliree o^ clock. The 
country improves; as we. advance trees and cultivation be- 
gin to appear, and the windings of the river give an interest 
to the flat, which it would otherwise want. We passed 
about noon some tumuli, which we are told are burial 
grounds. The Mandarins have joined the squadron, and 
the number of boats, flags, and the occasional changes in 
their relative position, enliven the scene. 

We witnessed this morhing the punishment of face slap- 
ping, inflicted with a short piece of hide, half an inch thick : 
the hair of the culprit whm t\%isted till his eyes almost started 
from their sockets, and on his cheeks^ much distended^ the 
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blows were struck : his crime was said to be robbing from' 
the baggage-boats : the executioner, and those concerned in 
the pnnishment, seemed to delight in his sufferingc^. — Four 
o^clock. Town of Tung-jun-koo, with several mounds, 
containing salt, on the bank of the river. 

iith of August — The appearance of the country im- 
proves; the villages, millet and garden cultivation, are 
more frequent, and the small inclosures in places remind 
us of England. A curious effect is produced by the serpen-* 
tine windings of the river; junks are seen at some distance 
on both sides, as if growing in the midst of the fields. My 
good opinionof the ordinary habits of the Chinese increases; 
they are orderly and good humoured to each other, and to 
strangers ; not a single dispute has yet occurred. Most of 
the villages are still called Koo (Mouth), from one of the 
names signifying, ^< anciently under water ;'' and from the 
appearance of the banks we may reasonably conjecture that 
the whole has been alluvial deposit. Chinese children most 
have a peculiar satisfaction in being dirty, as we observe 
them every where either sliding down the bank, or rolling 
themselves in mud. The hair of the women is braided into 
a knot, looking like a trencher cap. They have a hobbling 
gait, but I have not been near enough to judge of the com- 
pression of their feet. 

iZth of August. — ^We are informed that there are five 
hundred trackers attached to the boats, who have all come 
from Ta-koo, (which seems to be another name for Tung- 
koo, the one signifying Great, the other Eastern-mouth : See, 
means West) ; they receive one hundred and fifty cash per 
dietn, equal to one shilling English : the number of boats 
is twenty. In my* opinion the appearance of the people 

* My impressions upon this point arc, I believe, different from those 
of my companions; I attribute the difference to the standard with 
which wc compare the country and its inhabitants; they may possibly 
look to Europe, while I carry in my recollection the parts of Asia with 
which 1 am acquainted. The absence of clothes is particularly strik- 
ing to an European eye ; if the heat of the climate however be con- 
sidered, it will scarcely be considered a want. On the other hand, the 
winter in these northern provinces is so severe, that the possession of 
clothes by the inhabitants may be inferred from the continued existence 
of so numerous a population. 
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hitherto does not exhibit that squaVidhess of look natarally 
expected among an cxuiierant population with scanty aeans 
of subsistence. Were there even partial elevationB tlie 
scenery on the banks would not be deficient in beauty. 
The houses, though still built of mud, are regular, and the 
roofs are at least singular, if not in good taste. Every spot 
iti cultivated, and the millet occupies the place of the msbes 
iio the very water's edge : their gardens are {(articularly 
neat. We passed several docks for repairing junks; the 
boats actually in progress on the river are not nonerous. 
Distance from Tien-sing to Takoo, two hundred and forty 
lees, or eighty miles. I have not yet observed any rice 
j^oonds. ' 

No personal communication with our <^onduclors has 
taken place since we left Tung-koo. I foi^ot to mention 
that thift Ghin-clme, in the course of conversation, had ob- 
srerved that he was prepared to overlook any erroneous 
expressions that might possibly arise from the Chinese lan- 
guage not being familiar to the Europeans ; be had also ex- 
pressed to Mr. Morrison his consciousness that the expres- 
(rion tribute* was not acceptable to us. 

1 yesterday evening put into Lord Amherst's hands, for 
his and Sir George's pi^rusal, a memorandum respecting the 
ceremony. My great (object in these obsirrvations has been 
to bring onr minds to view compliance or refusal as matters 
ef expediency, and to clear the question of all personal 
feelings, which might lead us into a course of proceeding 
not quite in unison with the sentiments of the authorities 
at home. I have, however, such perfect reliance on Sir 
George Staunton's judgment and local experience, that I 
ahall not hesitate in giving way on every point connected 
with Chinese usages' and feelings, where my individual 
opinion might lead to a different conclusion. 

* In the instance of the Portuguese Embassador already mentioned, 
the Regulo or Prince to whom the affairs of the embassy were entrust- 
ed, suggested to the missionary translating a public document, the aub- 
Btitution of some word for Tsin-koong or tribute-bearer, adding, that 
although the absurdity of supposing Europeans tributaries to the Em- 
peror rendered the expression unmeaning, it was liable lo give of- 
fence : the matter was referred to the Emperor, who decided, that the 
termf as being the official designation, should be retained* 
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Whatever may be the notioag of tbe soperior ranks in 
Ghioa respecting the exposure of ^vea the shape of the 
limbs^ the lower orders are more indeeent thao any other 
class of people I have ever known : it cannot wholly arise 
from poverty, for the clothes they possess are a sufficient 
proof that they mighty like the natives of India^ cover those 
parts that decency requires. 

It is very difficult to describe the exact impression pro- 
daced on the mind by the opproach to Tien-sing. If flpe 
buildings and striking localities are required to give interest 
to a seene^ this bas no claims ; but on the other hand^ if the 
gradual crowding of junks till they become innumerable^ 
a vast population, buildings though not elegant yet regular 
and peculiar, careful and successful cultivation, can supply 
those deficiencies, the entrance to Tien-sing will not be 
without attractions to the traveller. The pyramids of salt, 
covered with mat% the dimensions and extent of wbLch 
have been so ingeniously estimated by Mr. Barrow, are the 
most striking objects. We were two hours and a half 
passing from tbe beginning of the line of houses on the ^ 
right bank of the river to our anchorage. A salute was 
fired from a small fort ; and nearly opposite, troops "were 
drawn up. Among them were matchlock men, wearing 
black caps\ We observed some companies dressed in long 
yellow and black striped garments, covering them literally 
from head to foot; they are intended to represent tigers, 
but certainly are more likely to excite ridicule than terror ; 
defence, from the spread of their shields, would seem their 
great object. A short distance from our anchorage, we 
passed on our left the branch of the river leading to the 
canal, and thence to Canton. The excess of populaticm was 
here most striking. I counted two hundred spectators upon 
one junk, and these vessels were innumerable. The pyramids 
of salt were so covered with them, that they actually be« 
came pyramids of men. Some crowds of boys remained 
standing above their knees in the water for near an hour to 
satiate their curiosity. A more orderly assemblage could not, 
however, I believe, be presented in any other country ; and 
tbe soldiers had but seldom occasion to use even threatening 
gestures to maintain order. I bad not before conceived 
that human heads could be so closely packed ; they might 
have been by screws squeezed into each other^ but there 
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was often no possible vacancy to be oliserved. All these 
Chinese spectators were expo<$ed, bareheaded, to the ntyar 
of the mid-day sun^ when the thermometer in the shade 
stood at eighty.eight. Females were not numerous in the 
crowd, and these generally old, and always of the lower 
orders. The Chinese are^ to judge from the inhabitants of 
Tien-sing, neither well-looking nor strongly made : they are 
rather slight, but straight, and of the middle height. 

Lord Amherst had scarcely a.nchored when be was in- 
yadfed by a party of Mandarins, among whom were, I 
believe, Chang and Yin, to announce that Hoo-ta-jin and the 
Gbin-chae intended to visit him. Lord Amherst requested 
that they would wait a few minutes, until he had arranged 
his dress; to which they assented, but subsequently sent 
word that they would defer their visit until the morrow, not 
having their proper dresses at hand ; they further requested 
that the gentlemen who understood Chinese might be sent 
to them. After dinner, Messrs. Toone, Davis and Mor- 
risen went to the Koon Kooan or public hall, where the 
Mandarins were assembled. The gentlemen considered 
themselves as having been politely received. The nature of 
the presents, the contents of the Regent's letter, and the 
probable stay of the embassy at Pekin, were adverted to in 
the conversation : a confident expectation was expressed by 
the Mandarins that they would be furnished with a copy of 
the letter, and they attached no importance to the observa- 
tion that it bad not, on the former occasion, been given 
till the Embassador arrived at Gehol. The expectation of 
our remaining any length of time at Pekin was almost 
instantly combated ; the mode in whicli the five or six 
days were to be employed was mentioned, and a return by 
the way of Tien-sing was alluded to. In speaking of the 
presents, they described them as what they call tribute, 
and we presents. A remark relating to the incivility of 
hurrying us away after so long a voyage, was met by 
pointing out the honour conferred upon the embassy by 
having such great men appointed to attend us. Soo-ta-jin 
and Kwang-ta-jin liaving again changed their minds, sent 
to inform Lord Amherst that they proposed paying their 
visit immediately. They accordingly caine^and after some 
general conversation and mutual compliments, Sou-ta-jin, 
who had been Hoppo at Canton when Lord Macartney 
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arrived there, having observed that a youn^ gentleoiaD had 
also accompanied the former embassy. Sir George Staanton 
took that op|iortunity of recalling himself ta Soo'a recol- 
lection, and a pleasant, friendly recognition took place. 

Kwaojg then addressing Mr.. Morrisiin^ requested to see 
a copy of the letter. Lord Amherst in reply desired 
Mr. Morrison to say^ that it had always been his intention 
to present a copy to the minister some days before its 
actual delivery to the Emperor. They then observed that 
in all probability the Embassador would have no commu- 
nication with the minister^ as they themselves had been 
expressly commissioned to conduct all the affairs of the 
embassy, and that they had a special edict from the Em- 
peror to transmit a copy of the letter. This statement 
certainly excited some surprise from the circumstance of 
the minister beiug the natural, and having heen, on the 
former occasion, the actual medium of communication. 
Lord Amherst^ however, resolved to defer giving an answer 
till to-morrow, when he proposed to return their visit. The 
Mandarins said that the Emperor had been graciously 
pleased to order an entertainment to be given to his Lord- 
ship, and nine o'clock was fixed upon as the most conve- 
nient hour. 

An Allusion having early in the interview been made to 
a speedy departure for Pekin, Lord Amherst declared his 
readiness to proceed, and that he only awaited the arrival 
of the junks containing some part of his baggage ahsolutely 
indispensible. The conduct of the Chinese in sending on 
the junks with the presents and stores to Tongchow was 
liighly. uncivil, and would have justified a serious remon- 
strance. On taking their leave, Kwang-ta-jin said that he 
would in the morning furnish Lord Amiierst with a written 
statement of every thing connected with his reception at 
Pekin, his stay, and the mode in which his time would be 
employed. 

The propriety of complying with the wishes of the Man- 
darins respecting a copy of ihe Regent's letter being put into 
their hands, was now taken into consideration. Although 
they had, with the usual Chinese contempt for truth, as- 
serted that on the former occasion a similar proceeding 
had been adopted, reference to Lord Macartney's journal 
soon confirmed our recollections of the contrary being the 
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fact. As far, therefore, as precedent was eoncemed^ they 
had no claioi ; and indeed tbeir early requisition en this 
point onght perhaps to be viewed as an important branch 
of that system of indecent hurry with which they seem 
resolved to treat the embassy. The appointment of Soo- 
ta-jin may, on the other hand^ be said to give them only a 
claim somewhat less than the minister himself woold have 
had. He is a Mandarin of very high rank, is styled She- 
lang,^ and is a president or superior of the tribunal of 
public works, and having been foi*merly Hoppo, may, from 
his supposed knowledge of European affairs, be really in- 
tended to superintend tiie affairs of the embassy tfarougboot. 
Although their assertion of tbeir having such appointment 
may be totally unfounded, and only made with a view of 
deceiving us into premature confidence, yet as no real in- 
jury can arise from compliance^ it was ftnally resoU*ed to 
accede to their request. 

The next question was, whether an official note^ which 
had been prepared, explaining shortly the principal points 
connected with the trade which we had to propose^ ahcmld 
also be confided to them. If the minister had met as at 
Tien-sing, it had been resolved to put this note into his 
hands, as much to explain the last paragraph of the Prince 
Regent^s letter, as to gain time for negotiation. Unless the 
description of their own powers was correct, it woold not 
seem politic, voluntarily to put ourselves into their hands; 
and yet, if the particular paragraph was liable to mis- 
apprehension, it did ndt seem advisable to delay explana- 
tion to persons who were Certainly, for the time, the prin- 
cipal authorities with whom we had to communicate. Our 
decision was, therefore, to comply with their wishes respect- 
ing jhe letter, to give verbal explanations if required, and, 
fi^nally, if their condpct or further information should justify 
confidence, either personal or official^ to entrust them with 
the note intended for the minister. 

The palace of the Emperor, on the opposite hank of the 

. * She-lang signifies a President ; Sheou-see-ang is the Presideaft. of 
the Council in the confidence of the Emperor, I am not quite OHrdun 
which of these two titles belonged to Boo ; if President of one of the 
great tribunals, he is of the same rank as the Mandarin appointed to 
conduct the Portuguese embassador. 
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riveir^ if hoI a ttftj^nificeot, is cerUinly a pietareftqoe baild- 
ing. The rarrouodiDg colonnade of wooden pillars gives 
it an elegaal appearance, and the roofs, though singular in 
thapfe, being arcs of ctreles with the extremities turned up- 
wards, have an eiB^t not unpleasing. 

iStk of JtugHSt. — At a quarter before ten we left our 
boats and proceeded in chairs to tlie Hall, where we were 
to be received. The band and 4he gdard, witli Lieutenants 
Cooke and Somerset, p»receded the Embassador's chair, Mr. 
Morrison and his Excellencjs'a son followed, then the Gom- 
missiooeffs, and afterwards (be other gentlemen ; the order 
was most regularly kept, and we arrived without iritermp- 
tion at the Hall, a long building supported by light wooden 
pillars. At alioiit one-third of the room, before a skreeo, 
a table with yellow silk hanging before it met our eyes, a 
symptom of the ditoussion that awaiti*d us. The Mandarins 
were all in their robes of ceremony, principally of civil 
orders. 

After a few polite expressions of their hope that we had 
met with no obstruction on oor way thither, Kwang-ta-jin 
opened the subjeet of the ceremony by saying, that the 
entertainment which we were that day to receive was ex- 
pressly commanded, and^ indeed, given by the Emperor; 
that, therefore, the same ceremonies would be performed 
by them, and expected from us, as if we were iu the Imperial 
presence. Lord Amherst replied, that he was prepared to 
approach his Imperial Majesty with the same demonstra- 
tions of respect as bis own sovereign. They then specifical- 
ly mentioned the ko-tou as the ceremony that would be re- 
quired. Lord Amherst declared his intention of follow- 
ing, in every respect, tlm precedent established by Lord 
Macartney. 

The Ghtn-ehaes argued in reply, that in fact our former 
Embassador had done every Uiing in point of ceremodjr 
that had been required of him, and especially bad performed 
the ceremmiy of the ko-tou, as well in the presence of the 
Emperor as at other times; Soota-jin said, he himself 
remembered his having performed it when at Canton; and 
they ihen both appealed to Sir George Btaonton as having 
been present, and able to give evidence of the facta which 
ihey had asserted. 

K 
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tke present occasion, bnt that they threir the rUfiponsibilUy 
of (lie con«iequence!i upon Lord Aniber«t, and that Ihev 
could not pretend to »»y whc^ther the embassy or preseob 
would be received, adding, that it would be well to constidpr 
the discredit among other nations which such a discnusal 
would reflect upon our own country. Lord Amherst de. 
Glared^ that tbe consciousness or obeying his Sovereign's 
commands would relieve him horn all uneasiness ; that what 
be proposed to do, namely, to make a bow before the table, 
was tbe same honour that was paid by the members of the 
Chief Council of the nation, to which be belonged, before 
the vacant throne of the. Sovereign, and that more ought not 
to be expected from him. 

The point was hero Baally given up; and Lord Amherst, 
in expressing his satisfaction, said^ that to evince the sin- 
oerity of his disposition to conciliate^ be would, alllh^Qgh it 
was customary only to bow once before tbe throne of bis 
own Sovereign, not hesitate to make as many bows on the 
present occasion as they did prostrations : the Cbineliey with 
characteristic illiberality, endeavoured to graft upon this 
Voluntary concession a demand that Lord Amherst shoold 
kneelopon one knee; this pniposition was, of coarse, re- 
sisted, and the discnssion seemed about to be renewed, 
when they abandoned their position^ and we proceeded te 
the hall of reception, the conference having taken place in 
an inner apartment. Lord Amherst, his son, the Commis- 
sioners, and Mr. Morrison, being present. When at the 
door, Kwang in a friendly manner entreate^d us to rtM:onfsider 
tike consequences that might result. It was observed that 
there was no nece«sity for reconsideratioQ or cofiHultation, 
to we hAd no option. 

On entering the Hall we placed ourselves before the table, 
the front of which was covered with yellow silk, and a light- 
ed censer placed upon it. We* bowed nine tinn^s, in unison 
with the prostrattoiui of the Mandarins : Soo-tajin, Rwan<^- 
ta-jin^ and six others, went through the ceremony. The 

• The ceremony of prosirition was dispensed witli inthe Instance of 
the Chevalier Le Roque, commanding the French frigate Amphhriie, 
at an imperial banquet, i^iven by the Viceroy of Canton i tite Mandarins 
performed the ko-tou, and the Chevalier only bowed profoundly. This 
occurred in the year 1669< 
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uppi^r part of the Hall waa-nUed a slen, and ia thi« cmi- 
partment the two chief Mandiirmsy Lord Amherst, bis m»o, 
and the Commisiiioners fieated themselves ; the two Man- 
darins being on the left, all the other Chinese were seated 
below them on the same side^ and the gentlemen of the 
embassy opposite : a haodsume dinner, in the Chinese style, 
was thea serTed, aocompaoied by a play; but of these 
hereafter. 

When dinner was over we returnecl to the inner apart- 
mettt After taking oor seats, Kwang-ta-jin observed it was 
not well, and declared his fear of the Bmperor^s displeasnje. 
liord Amherst again repeated his conviction that the fim* 
peror eould not be dissatbi&ed with hia having paid the sawa 
homage that he addressed to the throne of his own Sbve* 
reign. The ceremony to be perfciraieil in the presence o# 
the Bmperor was now brought forward by the Mandarins :' 
Lord Amherst then distineUy stated his intention to* kneel 
upon one knee, and make his.obeisanee in thai posture ; he 
added that the practice at the English court was to kiss the 
Sovereign's band* At this latles circumstance they, as was- 
expeeted, shook Uieir heads, and made some faint attempts^ 
to renew tlie general discof^sba; the determination that was^ 
manifested, however, ioduoed them to dei^ist, and they 
merely aflbcied not to understanfl the- ceremonial proposed^ 
by Lord Awherst, which' was again explained, but without 
effect. They then pnopossd that his Excellency should at' 
the mooraut go threngil it \ he repAiepd that ii -could not be 
perfermcd: by hmt beCare any other pear^on but tlie Smperor; 
they obaenvad thai (bek* wish was not that he should then 
perform it to any one, hut merely that from seeing i-t actaally* 
gone ihaoiigh« they mia^ be abk to make a more aeourate 
report lochia Imperial Majesty. Sir Geoage Staunton then 
happily siigj^ested, that Lord Amherst's sob shoald perform, 
the prepsNsed' ceremony hi^rore his fatheK Chinese usage 
wan sooimipipetely in accordance with thb manifestation of 
respect from a son to Us father^ tliat eyery difficulty or 
oiigecth>n to any previooa practice by Lord Amherst was 
romovedt and ttie proposttioa was instantly admitted* The- 
Chtnasa did not appear diasatiefied with the appearance of 
the ttremony thus performed, but said that kissing the hand 
would not be allowed. Lord Amherst, of course, did not 
objecLlQ the oa^amiL; Tiieuumbaaof times was then dia- 
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coMcd^ a&d Lord Amherst stated thai ouce was the usage 
of the English court ; that he had beea induced to bow Biue 
times before the table from a feeling that his refmalbing 
standing, while they were in the aot of prosiration, wcHild 
not have had a good appearance ; but that his demonslra- 
tion of respect was not^ in his opinion^ iiicret^ed by the 
reptttition ; should however they, or other high officws of 
state, be present at the audience with the Emperor, he 
should not hesitate to repeat his bows as ofteu as they did 
prostrations. The Mandarins said, that none but his Lord- 
ship, and the gentlemen then present, would be called upon 
to perform the ceremony at the audience,, atid that a repeti- 
tMm of nine times would be expected* Lord Aflihevst re* 
plied§ thai to shew his dispo^ftieti to^adfy the Kaperor he 
was ready to consent to his wisheain this respect ; although 
ho must again repeat, that the respectful character of the 
ceremony was not, to bis feeliAgs^iu tl^ least beigiiteued. 
The Mandarins then proposed Qiat Jeffery should practise 
the ceremony nine times befordhem ;« to this Lord Amherst 
objected, considering it too> serious a . business: to be trifled 
wUh : the prexise mode of the ceremony having been again 
distinctly stated^ the discussion closed* Lord Amherst then 
took an opportunity of expressing his satisfoction'at its ter- 
ttination, and his personal gratifiqctiom at thei kindness and 
attention they had shewn him. They replied, tiurt tbey had 
meiieLy obeyed the orders of his Imperial Miljesly/ 

TheMandarih, wboapparently held theoftce of^seeretary^ 
and wholiadtaken a principal' share in. tfaetCQJife^eace^ hnre 
alluded to the Regent's letter, 'and ren^Wjedjthe/neqdest of 
haviog a copy submitited to them^ * Lord > Amherst, «s.had 
been pceviously detecmineil^ delivered the cdpy^ is a sealed 
envelope, to the Imperial Commissioiiess. The:seal siqr- 
prised th^m, till ioforiied thtft the/cover was addressckl'jia 
Boglish to their Exceileneiee$> they did .net^.pnH(eed Id 
ecK#amine it at the time, which ^ae certainljr ferkiniate> as it 
rendered any explanation unnecessary. -^ ■ ..:*'• 
' Thus closed these two . ooaftijeiices ; t^at beff«re'«diBqtr> 
highly impQirtanttn itsimmediaAeresuU, asL^webedtbesalis* 
fhction^f having successfully resisted the y^rydemaiid? which 
itaifily contributed.to the failure of the Bi}ssiatt l^beMador^ 
and to his return fnom tbc^fsbnliei:.! WluAever might? beAhe 
opinion entertained rdspscttngi the^expeiUwic^ o£.tom|dg^pg 
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with the Chinese usage in the presence of the Emperor, either 
with or even withoat eqaivalent, there could be none as to 
the ceremony this day proposed ; the only precedent of com- 
pliance was that of the last Dutch embassy ; the treatment 
throughout experienced by the members of that mission, 
and the innumerable causes of repetition, under the most 
degrading circumstances, and on the most trifling occasions, 
that were devised by the Ghinei>e, must sufficiently establish 
the expediency of resistance. With this view the minds of 
Lord Amherst and those who acted with him were made up, 
to have hazarded the reception of the embassy upon the 
point $ and the expression of inflexibility communicated by 
this previous resolution to their countenances and manner, 
had, no doubt, considerable influence upon the Mandarins. 
The Chinese are great physiognomists, and there is therefore 
no class of people with whom it is more advisable to put a 
good face upon a business. A certain advantage in the 
second conference was derived from a misapprehension by 
the Mandarins of the general objects of Lord Amherst's 
reasoning in the previous discussion ; they considered that 
all the observations then made, and the substitution of 
bowing for prostration, applied equally to the deremony to 
be performed in the presence of the Emperor, and they' 
were naturally led into this error from the fact that they 
themselves make no distinction ; they were therefore agree- 
ably surprised when informed of the real intention ; and a 
remark made by Lord Amherst, that the mode in which he 
proposed to manifest his respect ta the Emperor of China 
was one which he would not adopt towards any Sovereign 
in Europe, appeared to have great weight with them. On 
the whole they seemed satisfled, and although they did not 
express any hope of the Emperor accepting the proposed 
ceremony, or retract their dread of the consequences of 
Lord Amherst's refusal, their manner justified favourable 
conclusions : indeed their renewed request of a copy df the 
Regent's letter, was an important circumstance, as it marked 
their belief that the progress of aflPairs had not been inter- 
rupted by the occurrences of this day. 

We had an instance fA Uie unblushing effrontery and 
falsehood of the Chinese in tiieir appealing to Sir George 
Staunton for the truth of their assertion that Lord Macai^t- 
ney bad oomplied with the eeremeny both at Fekin and 
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CantODy a)thofi|;k th»y muot have •beea perfectly awan of 
the contrary. The pfobable motiveS'of the Mandarina hare 
beeot alrea^ty stated, and tliey were perhaps anxioaa ta ob- 
tain a direct centrfldietion fren Sir George, that they itti|^ 
be enabled to attribute our reaiatanee entirely to bia auggee- 
tions ; indi^d some tnfiinnationa of this tendeney were ibrovii 
out : at lait^ however, they wf^re partiealarly aattafied with 
Sir George, to whom they appeared to think themeelTea in 
aome measure indebted for such conceaaiMs as were nsade 
by the fimbassador. 

In passing through the streets it was impossible not to 
be struck with the silence and regularity of tlie crowds of 
spectators ; although erery countenance expressed carioaity, 
scarcely an observation was made ; there waa no pointing 
with fingers ; and though the streets may be said to have 
been lined with soldiers at inconsiderable iutervals, the 
exercise of their authority did not seem necessary to aaia- 
tain tranquillity. The streets were narrow, regular, and 
paved with large stones, brought from some diatance. 
Whatever taste belongs to Ohinese architecture aeems 
chiefly directed to the roofs ; the pediments are in general 
elegant and highly decorated. Dwelling houses were of 
one Atory, built of solid brick work. We crossed a bridge, 
over the river, the surface of which was scarcely vbible 
from junks. 

In the hall of reception itself there was litUe to remark; 
indeed it had altogether the appearance of a temporaiy 
erection. We dined at the upper end, and the lower was 
occupied by the stage. Chinese dinners, with theanoceaaion 
of dishes served upon trays, one of which is placed befcnre 
one or two persons, according to their rank, have been so 
accurately descrit>ed, that I shall not pretend to enter into 
any detail. The costard, and the preserved fruits with which 
the dinner commenced, were very palatable : I cannot say 
that I much liked the bird*nest's soup, it was too gelatinous 
and insipid fur my taste ; nor did the various additiona of 
shrimps, eggs, fcc improve the cdmponnd : the shark fins 
were not more agreeable. The Chinese tat as well as drink 
to each other ; and a Mandarin, who stood behind ns, regu- 
lated the times of conunencement, both in the dishes and 
cops of wine. The wine was heated, and had not an un- 
pleaeant flavour; it is not unlike Bherry. The dreaaea of 
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Uie aetors^ aad the «lage decoratioiiB^ were very splendid, 
and there was noise and hnstle enough to satiate the eyes 
and ears ; even those who nnderstood Ghinese were not able 
to traee any story in the porforaiance^ which seemed to be 
more of the nature of a nelo-drama than comie or tragie 
representation. The part of a stag^ was the best performed 
in the piece^ and when in front of the stage, from the shelter 
affonled by a gronp of flag-bearers, and the consequent con* 
cealflnent of the bey's legs, illusion was snfflciently perfect. 
The instrumental mosic, from its resemblance to the bag^- 
pipes, might hare been tolerated by Scotchmen, to others 
it was detestable. Of the same description was the singifig. 
Our admiration was justly bestowed upon the tumblers, who 
yield to none I have ever seen in strength and agility ; theif 
feats were executed with particular neatness. In splendour 
of appearaace^lhe Mandarins did not stand any competition 
with the actors, who were blazing with gold ; it was suggest- 
ed tliat their costumes were the ancient habits of the nation. 

The dress of ceremony of. the Mandarins, consisting of 
blue gauze or crape with some flowered satin beneath, iii 
plain and notnnbecoming; an embroidered badge, marking 
their rank, whether civil or military, is flxed upon theit 
robe before and behind. The peacock's feather, or mora 
properly tail of peacock's feather, answering to our order* 
of knigbthood> is worn behind ; two of these decorations 
are eqnivatont to tfie garter. The momentary rank of the 
person is not to be ascertained from his mandarin orna- 
ments. A Mandarin with a white button sat next to the 
Ghinese commissionefs with only ihe intervention of a pil- 
lar, while one in a clear bine button sat below him, and one 
with a peacock's feather walked about the court the whol* 
time ai the eonferenoe. The commission of present ofltco 
would seem ta flx the immediate rank. 

There was no sign of extreme poverty among the people 
iu the streets $ on the contrary, the majority were clean and 
decently dressed, and their appearance bespoke them to be 
well fed ; sobm of the 3roottger were not ill looking. 

As nsnaU the provtsions remaining from the feast were 
sent after os, certainly more teoiptii^ than the varnished 
cold meats that had been supplied the day before. Presents 
of silks and dotbs were given to the members of the em- 
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bassy/ tbe atten4aii(fi, auit solflierSf ftecofdiHf; to the riuik 
of each iodividiial, it) the Emperor'^ aame. The descriiHiou 
of Lord Amhei^t'o souiu Ihe lUti^f thqse preseat, styling bim 
the EmbasKador's heir, comldiied with, tbe attefitious U»at 
are paid to him, he being evidently otinnidered the second 
pernoQ in tbe i^mtmssy^ convinced me tltat the Chinese have 
a very high n<ition of hereditary rank. 

la the evenin,^ we went over tiie buildins; near our an- 
chorage, ivliere the Mandarins were colleoted. yesterday ; it 
had been .a public library, but was now used as an inn for 
pfBcer^^ 4»f governnieHt ; the exterior of the roof, particularly 
tlie pilasters at the extremeties^ were rii^hly ornamented 
with covered work. There were two coHiains,^ oblong 
shaped^ in the small enclosure, one of which rested "^t^on 
the figure of some animal resembling a tortobe; the pur- 
port of these columns we could not learn, it only appe^ed 
tliat they had l>een erected by individuals. On our way t4» 
the ball we passed under some gateways, which I conclude 
are tbe triumphal arches so pomjpoosly described by tra- 
vellers. 

Lists of the number of oiBcers and men on board the 
ships were required by the Chinese for the probable pur- 
pose of making the customary presents. In tbe statement of 
persons composing the Embassy,, the Chinese word Pee- 
, te^bee, used for secretary, was objected to^ as being appro^ 
priated to an office under the Tartar government, and a 
WMird of nearly the same signification was substituted. 
Our gtMul opinion of Kwang-ta jin has not diminished} he 
certainly did not aggravate tbe disagreeable uatoie of the 
disrusAion hy any unpieasantnew of manner, but affected to 
pmploy friendly persuasion. 

i-ith of dugust—We left Tien-sing at day-ligbt. There 
was rather a handsome stone bridge over a branch «C the 
river to the left, tbe other bridges we saw were wooden. 
This day's jtiuiney has been remarkable for the prodi^oos 
number of j Auks at anchor which we have passed ; tbe Ihie 
ban literally extended, without intermission, from Tien-mg; 
they are loaded with grain from tbe different provinces, 
forming part of the Imperial revenue. Some are said to 

• These stones are* called She-pi in Du Halde, and are commemora- 
tive eiiher of Imperiul favours conferred, or of individual worihiness. 
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cotee from a gi«al dntiiDre. The devices on the stern; ]tmk 
like escnIclteoBA. YilUgefl and ^uard-bouses are situated 
at no great intervals upon the bank^ ; and an the jonks are 
all inhabited, there, has been no chasm in the contintions 
population : the general appearance and looks of the pro. 
pie certainly improve as we advance towanU the capital. 
Fields cultivated with hemp have been frequent. The 
guard-houses are in general small square brick buildings 
with embrasures. Om which we passed was circular, with 
low abutments ; the walls were white, and adorned with 
grotesque- representations of animals. All the junks are 
anchored in regular lines* the sternmost having its heail just 
before: the poop of the foremost: the whole line resembles 
an eebeilon. A large town where the line of corn junks 
commenced is called Pe-tsang,^ or the northern granary. 
The capacity of these ve^isels is not actually more than one 
hundred and eighteen tons, though their hull, above water^ 
is as large as a ship of three hundred tons. I remarked 
several large projecting frames, and on inquiry was inform- 
ed that they were used ifbr dr\ing clothes; if so, the Chinese 
must be more cleanly in their dress than I had given them 
credit for. f The distance has been fifty-six lees, or nine- 
teen miles. 

Mr. Morrison, in the course of the day, had visits from 
the Mandarins who assisted at the cooferenee yesterday; 
their inquiries seem to liave been directed to the persona 
composing the embassy. They appeared surprised that Bir 
Creorge's christian name Thomas (being that which he bore 
on the former embassy) had not been mentioned. Mr. Mor- 
rison explained to them that Thomas was the name he had 
borne in his childhood, and that the other was his preseni 
appellation; as this agreed with Ohinese notions, they 
were satisfied. They mentioned a report from Canton thi^ 
Hir George was not the second person in the embassy, and, 
that the other commissiimer was next in rank to tlie Em* 
bassador. Mr. Morrison of course informed them that (km 
statemeut was incorrect, 

• The first syllable Pc is north, and is said to be the appellation of 
the river hitherto called Pe6-ho or White river. 

t In Persia as well as China, it is not unusual to wear cotton clothes 
unwashedi till they fall to pieces. 
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la Um evemaf Sao-^ta-jiii and Kwaajs-ta^jin pud IjmA 
Asberst, Sir George, and myself, separate viaita : tlie lead- 
ing poiota of yeaterday'a diacnaauiii reapaeliog the cewflwoy 
were goM over by tbe Maadarioa wilb Lord Aaaherat a a 
more confidential aanner $ (bey expreaaed atroag deabta as 
to the Emperor^a beiog aatiafled, and talked maeb of wliat 
bad been his gracioua intentiona towarda (be preaeal ett- 
baaay; (bey noticed tbe appointaieat of Soo-ta-jin aa a 
proof tbat bia Imperial Majesty bad been diapoaed to treat 
I^d Ajmberst witb greater consideration tban tbe fonacr 
Embaaaadon Lord Amberat repeated tba aeveral ai^- 
nenta tbat bad been before oaed^ and added tbat a aiagle 
bow would be the obeisance tbat be sbould bave paid an a 
atmilar occasion to tbe Emperor of Uussia or any Eun^an 
auvereifpa ; in point of fact, therefore^ the ccrenMMiy tbat 
had been propoaed was confined to bis Chinese Majesty. 
Tbia observation aeeaied to bave aome weight witb them ; 
tbe allusion to Russia^ however^ gave tbem an opportaaity 
of remarking tbat tbe last Russian enbaaay had retoraed 
without an andieoce, in conse quenee of tbe Embaasador re- 
fnaing compliance upon this very point. Lord Amherst^ on 
this aceaaion, complied with their requeat to see tbe box 
aontaining tbe Prince Regent's letter; and altboogb tbey 
avinced all tbe outward aigas of ebildisb gratification at tiie 
aigbt of a aplendid bauble, they did not commit themaeh'ea 
to any expressicm of admiratioB. Much friendly conversa- 
tion on indifferent sobjects ensued between tbe Mandarins 
and bia lordship, during which they aeemed to have lost no 
i^pportottity of preaaiag their principal object; tbey reoMrk- 
ed that tbe probability of the Emperw'a aasenting to Lord 
Amberat'a proposition was aa one to tan thousand. The 
copy of tba Prince Begent'a letter waa retomad by tbe 
Maadarioa, who declared that they dare not read it with ita 
^aaent addreaa of Sir, My Brother ; we might veatore to 
da ao, but that they recommended tiie expreasion being 
aaUtted altagether; there were aome other verbal altera- 
tiona propoaed of little importance. 

In the interview of Sir George Steantoa witb tbe Man- 

darina, tbe qneation of tbe ceremony waa alao allnded to, 

and they naked Sir George Staunton what be would aay if 

the Emperor called upon him for bia evidenae aa to the fihat 

^ of Lord Maeartney'a compliancQ« Sir Geoqp veiyjadu 
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cioBslj Mfilied that he WM a ddld at tha tiw^aiid thrthia 
reeoUectioo could be of no value. He took tbia opportmi]^ 
of eoaveying to thaai hii private opiakNi, that the eoai. 
laaodt 9i hie aovareiga wete too -positive to admit of hosA 
Anheffai^s conplying with the eerenoay^ aad that peree* 
vereaee ia ppe^ag the pokit miiet be iaefiecioai ; he alaa 
dwelt apoo the cooceeeioae already made^ and expressed 
his hope of the Smperer'a heiag satieiad. The Maadarias^ 
io iheir eoflMumaeatioaa la Bir Oeoffge^ held oot a greater 
probability of the Enperor'a asaent thaa they had doae to 
Lord Aashersl^ aad retomed their persoaal thanks to him 
for his aasistaace the preceding da^, to which they wete 
disposed to attribute whatever coneeasions bad been laade 
by tlie Bmbassador. Their visit to myself was very shorty 
snd paseed in mere coesplimeatary expressions. The omis^ 
nop of the address ia the Pnace Regent's letter seems to asa 
of little coDseqneace ; it does not occur in the original, bat 
ia a translation ; and as ao substitution of less respectful 
expressions is proposed, Ike dignity of oar Sovereign daea 
not seem aaywlse ecHumitled. 

I cannot but regret this inevitable multiplication of mh* 
jeets of ceremonial discussion, for I consider every victory 
upon these points a« a diminution of ihe chances of snccesa 
upon the more materiel objects of the embassy. Whether 
any negotiation upon these woald ever be allowod, is cer. 
tainly donbtful; but the. time employed in contending. for 
the manner in which the embassy is. to be received, and the 
temper generated by even successfol inft'xibilityy are not 
calculated to dispose the miail of the Emperor, or hia 
ministers, to listen favonrably to prapositiaaa in wUoh they 
do not see any reciprocal advantage. 

In considertag the question of ceremony, I must still sepa. 
rate prostratum in the aelad and imaginary presence : the 
treatment itf the last Dutch emhasay, and the facility of ila 
repetition, upon the moat trifling occasions, are safficieni 
srgoamnta against the latter; hat my mind will feel Imt 
from satisfied, shoold the fiste oi the emhaasy be decided 
by a refusal of the former. 

The aumber of large jnnks which we have paaeed may 
be estimated at between fourteen and fifteen hundred ; and 
I should say, that next to the exaberance of popnlatioa^ 
the amount of veeaeia emplojed on tha rivers is Ihe most 
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atriking eiKStttttBce hitherto ohserved^ belonging to the 
Chinese empire. 

Ghaag. in a ootiverf^ation with Mr. Mon^don, expreMed 
an opinion, that we h^ld the mililary in higher esliniatioD 
th^n civil employment. He probnbly hils acquired thi« 
notion from the frequency of our European wars, for no 
eireunMtance has artnen which could have led him to form 
the conclusion from his own observation. We anchored at 
night, as it no longer seems an object with onr condurtors 
ta hurry ns, they being of conrse desirous to receive the 
answer to their report of the occurrences at Tien sing, be- 
fore, the embassy makes any ocinf^iderable progress. - 

i6th afjiuguat — The breakfast hour fonnd us at Yang, 
sooog, or Yuo-tsio, mentioned in the former embassy : the 
distance is ninety-one lees from Tien- sing. Chang and Yin 
sent a message to Lord Amherst saying, that they would 
call on him at eleven o'clock ; they did not however, come 
till near two o'clock, when a conversation respecting the 
ceremony took place. They admittSed, on thin -occasion, 
the fact of Lord Macartney having been received, at bis 
first audience, according ro the European manner; bat as- 
serted, that on the Emperor's birth- dny he bad performed 
the ko-tou. Lord Amherst denied the latter part of their 
assertion, and observed* that he proposed to tlo as ranch at 
his first aadieoce as Lord Macartney bcid performed on tlie 
Emperor's birth-day ; and that, in fact, there was so ttttle 
difference between the ceremonies, he was not surprised at 
the mistake made respecting Lord Macartney's having gone- 
through the Tartar obeisance. Kwang and 600 isbortly 
after arrived, and the commissioners having joioecf Loi^ 
Amherst, the Mandarins requested that the room might be 
cleared, and with much formality they informed us that an 
edict had that day arrived, in which objections, written in 
red ink by the Emperor's own hand, had been made to the 
band, and that consequently they must be sent back, add- 
ing, that in fact they were not necessary. Our surprise wa<; 
excited by this unaccountable 4>hjection to a part of the 
suite, which on the former occasion appeared to have father 
given sfttisfiiction to the Chinese themselves ; it was im- 
possible to avoid supposing that it was only the first in a 
series of trivial excepttons that wpre about to be taken to the 
embassy. Lord Amherst^ therefore, in reply, expressed his 
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astoDbbmenk tbat this dbjaetiMi «boald only nowhtvelieen 
made U» per»oo8 whose oociipfttioo was pvrfecUy imioceiit^ 
aod for wliove good bebavioor be was hi^nelf responsible; 
that a band bail accompanied the former eiabassj, and^ 
iodeed, roosiituied an essential |ian of the splendour re« 
quired on such occasions. Kwang-tajin th^n said, that his 
ft it'odly disiiositiiko towards us had led to bis committiog 
himself in the first iosiaiioe; thai tjie number of persons to 
accompany the emb«s>y had been limited hy the Emperor 
to fifty, but that be luul taken upon himself to permit the 
disembarkation of seventy •five ; that he should have had 
no difficulty in obtaining the flmperor's panlon for having 
exceeded his powers in this iustance, had the Bmbasaador 
been more complying on the subject of the ceremony ; but 
under a doubt of w'f&t might be the Emperor's detc^rmina- 
tion, and a dread tiiat bis Imperial Majf^sty should be 
ofleiided with our resistance^ be could not hot feel extremely 
uneasy . for the ccHnsequences to himself. Lord Amherst 
expressed his regn^t tbet a»y personal incoovenienee should 
arise io the Chin-ehaefrom Ids friendly conduct, but de- 
claied the impossibility of bis consenting to abandon per- 
sons of p«rfectly good conduct to the mortification and 
discomfort of being separated from their countrymen at 
litis advanced period of the . j.ourney : had the objection 
^eeiL mafle^berore the disembarkation^ the same difficulties 
could not ha\e existed to compliance. 

The Mandarins then sent for the edict* from which it 
appeared that the objecticm was made specifically to the 
bandy and uot to the number of persons. The edict was ad- 
dressed ()y the nine coensellors*', whose office is to super- 
intend military affairs, hut wbo are frequently summoned 
on transactions relating to Europeans, to Soo-ta-jin, and 
took very s^rioos notice of the expression peeteshee, and 
directed its alteration ; the manner of the reception, and 
the number of persons to be admitted to the audience, was 
also stated. Only foiur persons, the Embassador, commis- 
sioners, and Jefiery^ weri^ to be admitted to the audience,, 
and twelve other gentlemen were allowed to be present at 

* I am iDcUoed to ib'mk ihat the'couDciJ here alluded top is the nui- 
yuen, represented, hy Du lialde, a» composed of the ko*laos,or minis- 
ters, the assessors to lue u'ibunalsy and the Emperor's secretaries. 
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*^ The tettd maj be scared $ let then therefcve retnni to the 
%\k\^y Mid wah (lie Bmbassaddr's arriTal/' Kwang^a-jin, 
after the eontente of the edict had been eofflmimlMtod, 
Mid^ that there vaa no poaeibiliiy of disobedienee^ Hdt oom- 
ttaada of the Bmperor were apedftc^ and mnat be acted 
upon : he added^ that if the Enbaaaador was tenadeiia of 
Mie orders of his Bovereign^ he was net less eo of the edict 
of the Bmperor ; the refueal to perform the eev^flHmy faui 
rendered it inpoaaHile liwr him to take any ferther rea^ioiiai- 
biUty open hinaelf. Lord Amberst eoold not eonMive, 
that when the eircuniatanceB were fairly represented to Ui 
Imperial Majesty^ the objeetion coald be perseveral in. 
Mach of the fwmer reasoning was gone fPftx on both sAdes, 
and the Mandarins^ recoHeeting thatit wasourdimieT-tim^ 
rose to depart. 

At one e'ctook this dav we passed a very prettily aitaaied 
payilion of the Emperor^i on the oerttieni bank. Tite rsof 
was covered with yellow tiles^ and had a dasnling eAot in 
the snn. The river here divides itself into branches^ and 
there appeared an embankment across tliat to the Bortb- 
east. 

In the evening we were again snmmoned by Load Am- 
herst to a conference with the Mandarins. Thty < 
menced by inqoirtng from Lord Amherst what Imd 
of the ships, and said that a supply of provisions ' 
sent to tliem, bnt that by the last accounts it 
that they were not visible from the shore. Lord 
replied tiuit he could not possibly pretend to say 
the ships had left the coast ; that the ca^in hadno^visd 
specifte instructions from his own govemmenty wK 
would of course obey, lliey then inquired whethiir^l^ 
Amherst bad given him any orders ; die Bmbaasadoiii^ 
that he had not, and therefore applied to them for inim 
tion. They answsred that the i^ips must have left fm Ae 
SOth of the moon, that the Bmbassador must have iMen 
aware of thehr intention, and that his not having eomssmni- 
cated it %i8 highly improper. Lord Amherst sdi^. that 
since bis ^anding no question had lieen put to him^ppu 
the subject; on wrd ship indeed, tlte deputed IMtaaspPas 
had inqu^»d f^|iKit route he intended to return from Piwbi; 
his answer^VSt ^|i, that it was of course his intentton 
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to retom by whftiorer roate tbe Emperor might direct, bnt 
that h« nataraily looked to the saiw as had been taken by 
the former embaaay ; from that time till now the sahject 
bad not been revived. The (Commissioner Kwang declared 
that the Emperor would be highly incensed at the depar- 
ture of tbe.abipf wil&oot his permission, and that they would 
be beld per«ot|ally .accbuslaMe. Lord Amherot informed 
tbem that the captain of the frigate bad received orders 
from^ his own government to return to Canton as soon as the 
embassy had disemharkefl, and that he had probably sailed 
with the first fair wilod. The Mandarins remarked that our 
coQcealmeot of the intention had been highly improper; 
that though they bad often alluded to the ships remaining 
at the anchorage^ we had never given them any reason to 
suppose the contrary. Lord Amherst asserted that he had 
never beard any such illusion, for that if he had, as there 
was no motive for coneealment, he shonld have informi'd 
them of the fact ; they were also asked why, if the point 
was of soeh consequenee, they bad not made specific in- 
quiries« Here for a moment the commissioner Kwang^a- 
jin lost his temper, and, turning to Mr. Morrison, said, the 
Embassador is not to blame, it is your fault in not faithfully 
eommunirating our observations. Mr. Morrison very pro- 
perly said, that if such was his opinion he must decline any 
further interpretation. Lord Amherst requested Bir George 
Staunlon to express to both Mandarins his sense of the 
injustice done to Mr. Morrison, and to inform them that 
he considered snch observations personally offensive to 
himself. Kwang, without much hesitation, apologised to 
Mr. Morrison, and the discussion was continued in a more 
friendly manner. 

Soo*ta-jin readily assented to the observation made by 
Sir Greorge Staunton, that the occurrence was much to be 
lamented, as it seemed likely to displease the Emperor^ 
though in itself it eould not be considered of much conse* 
quence. It was ftirther observed to them, that the ships 
which brought the last embassy had sailed on the second 
day after Lord Macartney's landing ; that the anchorage 
was notoriously unsafe for large sliips, and that we had even 
while on board experienced weathf*r which led the eaptain 
to apprehend the necessity of our quitting the coast. 
Kwang then proposed that we should furnish them with 

M 
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some reasous to (he EmpHror, aii«l ftoally suggested that a 
paper shoul<) be written Uy us iipuD the subject to roDfirm 
the report. Thlt4 was promised to be done immediately, 
and we parted i)n good terms. 

Tlie objection made by the Emperor to the band is only 
so far important aw it marks the capricious weakness of his 
character* and shews that he may he expecte/d to adopt 
meaaures without any apparent, or indeed assignable reason. 
We could not be surprised at the dissatisfaction shewn by 
the Mandarins at tbe df'parture of the ships, and still less at 
our silfuce upon the subject; such in fkct had been the course 
pur««tted. Very soon after our arrival at the anchorage, we 
learnt the intentions of the Emperor respecting tbe shortness 
of our stay« and our direct return hy the same route that 
we had arrived. Under these circumstances, and inde- 
pendently of considerations connected with the safety of 
the ships, their immediate departure became desirable, in 
order to deprive the Chinese of an opportunity to request 
their detention for our conveyance ; in this we succeeded. 
Kwang was naturally vexed at his own want of foresight, 
and not a little alarmed for tbe consequences to himself. 
His subsequent moderation arose from a conviction of tbe 
inutility of taxing us with evasion,, for he must have felt 
that the Emperor, however dissatisfied with the orcurrence, 
eould only view the course pursued by us as natural, if not 
justifiable : our readiness, therefore, to diminish his respon- 
sibility, by taking some portion of ceuj^uve upon ourselves, 
tended to his exculpation, aud might not unfairly be ex> 
pected to obtain a return of good ofii<!es on his part 

A paper was that night transmitted to the Mandarins, 
assigning certain reasons for the deparlni'e of the ships, 
derived chiefly from the unsafe nature of the anchorage, and 
the precedent of the former embassy. Although Chang 
had reminded Lord Amherst of the alterations proposed in 
the translation of the Prince Uegent^s letter, so much new 
matter had arisen that it was not deemed necessary to give 
that point any immediate attention. 

i6th August — We were called soon after daylight to 
Lord Amherst's boat to meet Soo and Kwang, who, it 
appt^ared, had last night received a communication from 
Tekin. Instead, however, of coming themselves, Chang 
and Yin were sent. They immediately alluded to tbe ^ct 
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jost received^ whicli tbey said contained a strong expressioo 
of the -Emperor's dinpleasiire at the occurrences at Tien- 
sing ; that he severely blamed Uie Manflai;tnA Soo and 
Kwang for having allowed a« to proceed ; and ft nally, that 
he was determined not to receive the Emha^saclor unless 
the ko-tou was complied with. Chang and Yin were sent 
by the two superior Mandarins to obtain a cate^^oricai an- 
swer^ upon receipt of which, they themselves would visit 
the Embassador. Lord Amherst in reply, while he endea- 
vonred to convey to them an impression that he was not dis* 
posed to yield, wished to avoid giving the categorical an- 
swer required : and therefore said, that these were high 
matters ofstate, and were not to be di);mis!>ed with a mere 
yes or no ; that the discossion upon this particular bad been 
hitherto conducted by Soo and Kwang, and that it was 
better it should continue in the same hands : though at the 
same time he could assure them, that his refusal to comma- 
nicate his answer to them did not arise from any want of 
regard or respect. Chang observe<l that this refusal ren- 
dered them nngaiory^ and Yin said, that he could not go 
back without an answer. ' Finding, however, that Lord 
Amherst was inflexible, tbey retired^ and in a few minutes 
Soo and Kwan§ arrived. 

Their countenances shewed much uneasiness, and they 
commenced by expressing their regret at our want of dis- 
position to please the Kmperor. As it was of importance 
to receive an official intimation of the contents of the Em- 
peror^s edict, Lord Amherst, without noti'-ing their obser- 
vation, formally requested information upon the subj«xt« 
Kwang replied, that their conduct in allowing the embfissy 
to proceed beyond Tien-sing was severely censured : that 
the fidict asserted Lord Macartney's compliance with the 
ko-toD, and called u|H)n Sir George Staunton as an evidence 
to the fact; and^ finally, Uiat the presents were ordered to 
be sent back, and that the Emperor could hot receive the 
Embassador unless he performed the Tartar ceremony ; for 
their own part tbey had only to request a simple answer, 
yes or no. Lord Amherst said in reply, that his object had 
been to combine demonstration of respect to his Imperial 
Majesty with obedience to the commands of his Sovereign, 
ami that he had flattered himself the reiujiness evinced by 
him to approximate the ceremony he proposed to that re- 
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qoired by Chinese etiquette^ woulc! have proved satisfaetorjr 
to the Emperor ; thai the difference wa« scarcely percepti- 
bleVand w^as made in compliance with orders which be dare 
not disobey. Kwaog said that do doubt the Embaaaador 
was obliged to obey his Sovereign, as they were the Empe- 
ror. It is to be observed that the word Whaog-te* was 
applied by the Commissifiner to both Monarchs. 

Some discussion then arose upon the general queation^ in 
the course of which the Mandarins observed that the ko-toa 
was required from all foreign Embassadors ; and the Sia- 
mese and Japanese were instanced. It was answered, that 
these nations could neither be classed in point of civilisation 
nor power with (he English. This was readily admitted 
by the Mandarins; who said, that the treatment of their 
Embassadors was by no means so honourable. They then 
proceeded to enumerate the pleasant mode in which his Im- 
perial Majesty had arranged that the stay of the £^* 
bassador should be employed at Pekin. Lord Aoaherst 
Gonld only« of course, express his regret that circumstances 
should prevent him from availing himself of the Emperor's 
intended kindness. They then asked whether Lord Am- 
herst's son came by the Prince Regent's orders. Lord Am- 
herst said, that he came with the Prince's knowledge ; bat 
the principal ol)ject in bringing him was^ that he himself 
might be enabled to superintend his education. They then 
remarked the extraordinary kindness of the Emperor in ad- 
mitting him to the honour of an audience^ when it did nox 
appear that he held any official situation. Lord Amhersr 
said, that be could not be considered wholly without oflSdsl 
station, acting as he dy\ in the capacity of his page, an of- 
fice always held by y6nng gentlemen of rank, and not unu- 
sually attached to embassies. The Mandarins now observ- 
ed^ that the admistDi<|n of his son's tutor to the entertainment 
must also be considered a proof of bis Imperial Majesty's 
favour. 

Lord Amherst terminated these observations by calling 
the attention of the Mandarins to the subject immediately 
before them ; and said, that under the present refusal of the 
Emperor to dispense with the ko-tou, he had a proposition 
to make; which> he trusted^ would completely evince his 

* A title generally confined to the Emperor. 
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anxiety fe bring the diflciiesien to an amicable termination : 
The coiumaads of bis Sovereign were too precise to admit 
of a dt^parture from them without some reciprocal con- 
cea>»ion, tnat he therefore li^d to propose^ that a Tartar 
Mandarin, of equal rank with himself, f^bould perform the 
kp-toa berore the picture of the Prince Regent, in which 
case be was prepared to'comply with the Emperor's wishes. 
The MatidarJnsi saidf that this proposition was inadmisNible^ 
for that the ko-tou would in this case b^ performed by the 
Mandarin before a shadow ; that it would be different if the 
proposition had been made in our own country, but brought 
forward under actual cirrumstauces, it was wholly inappli- 
cat>le ; though pressed upon the point, they would not admit 
any similarity between Lord Amherst's equivalent and the 
occurrence at Tieu-sing. The Embassador then observed^ ^ 
that he had made the proposition in eooformity with the 
example of Lord Macartney^ who hati proposed a similar 
equivalent to the ministers of his imperial Majestj^'s father, 
with whom it bad probably operated as a proof of Lord 
Macartney's sincere disposition to pay him every reasonable 
mark of respect* for that he had finally consented to receive 
his lordship with the. European ceremonial. 

The AlandariuH sLill refusing; to consider the proposition 
as admissible. Lord Amherst said that matters of this high 
import were not to be dismissed so hastily, and that he 
should put iuio their hands a memrtrial upon the subject^ 
for transmissicm to the Emperor. They declared that they 
dared out transmit any paper containing such a request. 

Lord Amherst then, claimingtheir most serious attention^ 
said, that he had still another proposal to mnke, which he 
trusted would prove more cou^^istent with Chinese usage : 
that his reason for declining compliance with the ko-to« 
beiu£ an apprehensioii that it mi^ht derogate from the 
digniiy of hin own Sovereign, it was netessary that he should 
obtain some doeutnent to prevent nliy such inference being 
drawn, and therefore he had to request, that in return for 
hin performing th^ kotou, his Imperial Majesty would issue 
au ( dict^ declaring that any Chinese Embassador^ who might 
hereafter b«' presented at the English court, should perform 
the Tartar obcis 'nee before Ids Britannic Majesty. The 
Miiudarins bothexelaimed; Lupossible ! this is more objec- 
tionable than the other. Lord Amherst then said, that he 
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would commit both propositions to writings to be by them 
transmitted to the Emperor : to this they gave a decided 
negative. Lord Amhert suggested that they themselves 
should submit the two propositions^ in whatever mode ibey 
deemed most expedient. Tlie Mandarins having also ob- 
jected to this suggestion. Lord Amherst informed them that 
all access being thus denied to the Emperor, he had only to 
declare his readiness to return. The Mandarins expressed 
their regret ; and s^d, that they saw no alternative between 
compliance and return, but that they would report what 
had occurred to his Imperial Majesty, and in the meantime 
they would move a short distance down the river, to a more 
convenient situation. They were evidently much distressed 
at the turn affairs had taken, and incidentally said, that 

Srobably other persons would be sent to reconduct as. 
oo-ta-jin concluded by repeating several times the words 
Teen-ye ! << the will of Heaven V" I must confess that I was 
most anxious to bring the transmission of the memorial to 
an issue, as the refusal is a sufficient proof of the hopeless- 
ness of any attempt at negotiation, and in my view of the 
subject^ is the best reason for withdrawing. ' 

We moved, as the Mandarins had said, about a mile down 
the river, to a v^ry pleasant situation, near a small village. 
In the evening we indulged ourselves in a walk, before the 
boats, a pleasure whicli we have scarcely enjoyed since we 
left Tung- koo. The inhabitants soon began to bring froits 
and vegetables for sale, and I have no doubt if we remain 
here a few days a market will be established. We have 
been informed that the Mandarins object to persons walking 
before their boats, as privacy is considered essential to the 
comfort and respectability of a Chinese gentleman. Barbers' 
stools are already regularly established on the bank ; and 
I only fear that Chinese jealousy may be alarmed at this 
appearance of domestication. Our situation is not unlike 
that of Tantalus ; the blue mountains of Tartary ar^ in sight, 
Pekin is only eighty miles distant, and yet our heads may 
be finally turned in two days to the south. The name of 
the village is Tsae-tsung. Whatever may be the result, we 
must consider ourselves fortunate in the Mandarins with 
whom we had to transact business : they are both good- 
tempered, and Kwang is a man of much liberality of senti- 
ment. If the cei'emony should not be dispensed with^ the 
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rapture must be attributed to tbe personal character of the 
Emperor^ who^ is capricious^ weak, and timid, and the com- 
bined effect of these feelings will account for bis pertinacity. 
It is not impossible that the late civil commotions, which 
endangered not only the safety of his throne, but his life, 
may render him averse to dispense witb a ceremony that has 
so direct a tendency to maintain his dignity in the eyes of 
bis own subjects. 

i7th of August. — We had an early visit from one of the 
Mandarins who assisted at the conference at Tien-sing, 
accompanied by Chang and Tin. The object was to com- 
municate the result of the deliberations of the superior 
Mandarins. It was impossible, they said, to state either 
of the propositions made by the Embassador, as they would 
certainly prove more offensive to the JE^peror than the 
refusal to perform the ceremony ; thfit therefore Soo and 
Kwang suggested the expedient of their addressing the 
Emperor to the following effect: First, on the part of the 
Embassador himself, that, having received positive orders 
from his Sovereign to adhere strictly to the precedent of 
Lord Macartney, however disposed to shew every respect 
to his Imperial Majesty, he dare not disobey the commands 
of the King of England, and that therefore he humbly soli- 
cited the Emperor's permission to perform tbe European 
obeisance nine times. Secondly, from Sir George Staunton, 
that he should represent his extreme youth at the time of 
the former embassy, and his imperfect recollection of what 
occurred respecting the ceremony, but that he had heard 
Uie ko-tou had not been performed by Lprd iMacartney. 
The Mandarins said, that his Imperial Majesty might pos- 
sibly be induced to dispense with the strictness of the 
ceremonial, in consideration* of such a solicitation. This 
proposal was prefaced by a long harangue, addressed by 
the Mandarin Secretary to Sir Ueorge Staunton, in which 
he noticed the Emperor's disappointment that Sir George 
had not exerted bis influence with the Embassador in favour 
of the ceremony, as a return for the gracious notice taken 
of hin by Kien Lung during the former embassy. Sir 
George took this opportunity to point out the impropriety 
op his being separated from Lord Amherst and the other 
Gommis<«ioner, their acts and opinions being in troth iden- 
tified. Lord Amherst added, with a view to prevent the 
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recurrence of similar obftervations, that however maoh he 
was disposed to attend to Sir George^s opinion in general, 
upon this point he was gnided by the commands of bis 
Sovereign. As the proposition of the Mandarins was ©vi- 
dently only an excuse for their retracting, and as no tib- 
jeeiion could be made to the contents of the intended repte* 
sentation to Pekin, Lord Amherst expressed his assent* 

The particular manner of performing the proposed ce- 
remony was next discussed. Lord Amherst declared his 
willingness to render the arrangement as agreeable as pos- 
sible to the Emperor, preserving always its distinct charac- 
ter. It was finally settled, that in number of gennfiexioH 
and bows it should correspond with the ko-tou;^ that is, 
one genuSexion with three bows, thrice repeated. The 
Mandarin Secretary said, that this very circumstance (which 
he affected to consider entirely new, although it had been 
promised at Tien-sing) would justify the Mandarins in 
making the representation to tine Emperor. Thus the 
business rests. If the proposition has been made in con- 
sequence of a more moderate communication from Pekin, 
we may expect a favourable termination of this disagreeable 
discussion, otherwise it is only a proof that we shall have 
the aid of Soo and Kwaog in forwarding our views; and as 
they must be considered persons of some consequenoe^ this 
is an advantage quantum valeaU 

" At one o'clock we were summoned to a conference 
with the secretary Mandarins attached to 600 and Kwang, 
accompanied by Gbang. The SecrBiaity who had beisn with 
us in the mornings opened the conversation by commu- 
nicating the contenls of an imperial edict just received. 
In this the Emperor directed ^tlie Embassador to proceed 
to Tong-chow, where he wouYd be met by two Mandarins 
of still higher rank than Soo and Kwang, whose names were 
Ho and Moo ; the former a Koong.yay,t or Duke, and con- 

• The Tartar cercmonml has perhaps improperly been rendered bjr 
the Chinese word ko*tou, which more strictly signifies three simple 
genuflexions, a mode of salutation practised even in private life*^ The 
court ceremony h^s a dtfiTerent name, implying thrice kneeling and nine 
limes bdwing the head, San-kwei»keu-kou. 

t The nobility in China may be divided into two classes, personal and 
official : the title of Koong-yay belongs to the formeri of which there are 
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nected with t)ie Emperor by iQarria|;e9 apd the other Preei« 
deot of the tribunal of ceremonies* Bt^fore these M andarinv 
he would he required to practise the Tartar ceremony ; and 
that on condition of his also performing it in the Imperial 

five degrees, instituted by the founder of the present dynasty, who, at 
the same time, assumed the title of Tai-tsouy or Conqueror. In their 
original institution these degrees of nobility were confined to the familfy 
or more properly clan, of the founder. The three higher degrees 
were conferred upon the elders of the different branches of the family ^ 
and the two last upon younger, but disiinguished members. The title^ 
themselves are Tsien^van, Kiun-van, Pei-Uey Pei'tae, and Koong^yay^ 
The three first may be said to be still^ confined to the agnati of the 
Emperor, and comprise the Regulos, or Princes, so often mentioned 
in the accounts of the Missionaries ; the two last would not seem to 
suffer the same limitation, for the eldest male descendant of Confu- 
cius beors the title of Koong-yay : and, in the instance of Ho, we had 
reason to believe that the marriage of tiie emperor with his sifter pro* 
duced his affiliation into the Imperial &n\ily. Pensions, and even ser* 
▼ ants, either Tartars or Tartarised Chinese, are assigned to these 
princely nobles ; their usual residence is within the precincts of th# 
{>alace, and their duty attendance upon the person of the So?ereigd, 
more especially upon all great public ifeiitivals and ceremonies. Ali 
affairs relating to the Imperial family, collectively or individually^ arf 
discussed in a tribunal composed of the princea. The title and pension 
cease with the death of the prince on whom they have been conferred^ 
and it rests with the Emperor whether they be continued to the son: 
even the servants or slaves above-mentioned revert to the Emperor, and 
are disposed of as he may think expedient. It may therefore be infer- 
red, that with the exception of the faniily of Confucius, there is strictly 
no hereditary nobility in China; there is rather an hereditary eligibilitjr 
to the five degrees, possessed by the members of the Imperial family^ 
dormant till called forth by the edict of the Emperorl I was unable to 
ascertain whether the title Haou-yay, usually translated Comte by the 
Missionai ies, and applied by Mr. Morrison in describing Lord Amherst) 
is the same as the fifth title, Pei-tse, or an inferior and additional degree. 
The possessors of these titles of personal nobility all take precedence of 
the official nobility or Mandarins. 

The divisions of the Mandarins, the distinction by the buttons on their 
caps, and the relative rank of civil and military employment, are sufl|- 
ciently known to render nn enumeration unnecessdry. Of Mandarins^ 
however, there may be said to be two classes: Mandarins of office, and 
titular Mandarins. To the latter description the Hong merchants, who 
wear buttons, belong : vanity and a security from corporal punishment^ 

N 
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presence, he would be admitted to the bonantir of an aadR- 
ence ; or, flecondlj, that the Emperor would be equally (m- 
tisfied with the Embaflsador's praetising before Soo aod 
iLwang. The Mttudarin proceeded to say, th;»tKwangand 
Soo, aware of the Embassador's determination upon the sob- 
ject of the ko-tou, were anxious to be able to add to their re- 
port, that he would be ready to practisjB the ceremony as be 
bad proposed, either before Kwang and Soo here, or at 
Tong-chow. Lord Amherst, conceiving that the demand of 
previous practice might arise from a desire more completely 
to understand, by ocular demonstration, what he meant to 
do, was at first disposed to consent to a private exhibition 
before Soo and Kwang, as under all circumstances he would 
naturally prefer persons with whom he was acquainted, to 
strangers. It being, however, necessary to understand the 
exact drift of the proposal, several questions were put to 
the Mandarins, directed to that object. It first appeared, 
from their answers, that a pledge was required in this form, 
from the Embassador. To meet this motive Lord Amherst 
solemnly declared, that he would most conscientiously ad- 
here to the strict letter of the proposed arrangement. It 
struck me from the first, that something more than mere 
pledge was meant, and that possibly a repetition <rf the 
yellow curtain scene, with increased ceremony, waaintend- 

are the motives of their parchasing, often at a high price honours, unac- 
tompanied wiih real distinction or authority. Their security from cor- 
poral punishment is but partial ; for although a Mandarin must be de- 
graded from his rank before such chastisement be inflicted, the Vice- 
rojn have the power of brejiking any Mandarin within their jurisdiction, 
being responsible for the act to the superior tribunal at Pektn. 

When the term of official employment expires, the Mandarin often 
returns to a private station in his native province, and may be said no 
longer to form one of the official nobility. Courtesy, however, usuaUy 
continues the tribute of personal distinction during his life, andy in many 
cases, even extends it to his family. 

It is a remarkable circumstance belonging to titles of Chinese nobi- 
lity, that although not conferred in hereditary succession, they have 
Bome times, by special decree, a retrospective effect, ennobling the an- 
cestors, and not the posterity of the honoured individual. One of the 
Missionaries, in the reign of Kang-hi, was the object of this extraor- 
dinary act of Imperial favour. 
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ed; or that, as the previous praetiee was, in every point 
of view, more discredttable than even the. performanee of 
the ko-tou, it was thos demanded from a conviction, that, 
if complied with^ there could be no danger of the Em- 
bassador hesitating at the audience. My surmise proved 
just, for, on being further qoesUoned, it appeared that the 
practice was to take place before the figure of a dragon, the 
lm|)eiial emblem. Lord Amherst, on becoming acquainted 
with this latter eircumstance, declared, that after this ex- 
planation he must refuse bis assent altogether : that the 
practice, if meant as a pledge, was nugatory, as there could 
be no certainty of what he might do afterwards ; and that 
the etrcumstances under which it was proposed rendered it 
wholly, inadmissible, for there was no probability of his 
doing that at Tong-chow, which he had refused at Tien-r 
sing ; Kwang and Soo were in possession of his sentiments 
upon the subject, and that whoever might be the Mandarins 
deputed to Tong-chow, they would produce no change in 
his deternrinatton ; he had already given a solemn promise 
to adhere strictly to the ceremonial he bad proposed, and 
that be should have no hesitation to give a written deelara- 
tioo lo the same effect. The Mandarins caught at this last 
proposal, which they said was perfectly satisfactory, ^nd 
complimented Lord Amherst upon his aoiteness and wise 
condnei 

The Mandarin who had taken the principal share in the 
diseossion seized Sir George^s hand, saying, ^< So then, if 
twenty Mandarins were to come to Tong-chow, the Bm«^ 
bassador w^ld not do mmre than he had prondsed to Soo 
and Kwang. '^ Sir George having answered in the aArma- 
tive, he said, with earnestness, <*Thi8 is important, this is 
essential." The satislaetion thus expressed by the Man- 
darin had of coarse no connexion with the interests of the 
embassy ; it merely refered to the effect that the failure or 
success of the intended negotiation at Tong-chow would 
have opon Soo and Kwang : should the other Mandarins 
obtain the compHanee of Lord Amherst upon the disputed 
point, the difDculties that had occurred woold necessarily 
be attributed to a want of ability on the part of Soo and 
Kwang ; but if, on the contrary, the Embassador persisted 
in his determination, the written pledge now obtained wsb 
the last eottcessioa that eoold be nade^ and they therefoi^ 
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WoiiliI have tbe merit of kftving done the otnost. ^ Is 
coinplUnee with the wiflbes of tbe Mundarins^ the writtea 
decUrttion contained an ^xliet description of the pr<908ed 
cereiniinjr. 

1 omitted to mention, that in tbe conference of the morn- 
ing, the Mandarin, bad, in de«cribiog the ceremony, aned 
geHturcK, which led us to imagine that some Mandarin 
Would actually, lay his bands on Lord Amherst to mark 
when the genuflexion sboold be performed. Under tbii 
impression, Sir George informed himi, th«t tonching Ibe 
person, according; to onr notions, was highly offensive ; tbe 
propdsal was readily withdrawn, and injunotion by voice 
was substituted. To this no objection was made, alifaoiigh 
probably tbe words San-kwei-keu-kou will be nsed. It is 
not quite clear, however, whether signals by action will not 
be finally adopted. Even before the conferesce eom- 
menced, the boats bad been ordered to advance^ and we 
have again our beads towards Pekin. 

My time has been so taken up with conferences, and my 
itiind so engaged in reflections upon tbe present nncerlam 
state of affairs, that I have bad little leisure^ and 1 bad 
almost said inclination, to examine the scenes tfaroogh wbicli 
%e are passing. I have only observed a gradual riaing in 
the banks^ and a greater frequency of wood ; tbe cnliiTatioQ 
seems much tbe same. Despotism in China, as elsewhere, 

{Tosses with least weight opon the lower orders ; onvtraekers 
Ave at diffp.rent timei elruek ftar wages^ and vefooed to 
proceed until their just demands were satisficid* They are 
said to be a sepahit^ class of men from different paria of 
the empire, who imve no othcfr occupatioti : their laboar 
must often be severe,^and1s aeeompaoied with a aong^ bcitb 
to encourage their exertions and to render them simnltese- 
008. Mr. Morrison baa obtained a copy of it 

Tbe village where we halted on the 16tl» was the .re. 
sidenee of a military Masdarin of the rank of colonel^ who 
had distinguished bimMlf in the late irebellioii ; he had 
been wounded in the thigb^ kind had received a peacodi^s 
feather as a reward. His appearance was formMable in 
point of size, and if bis courage equalled his strength, ho 
most have been most useful on the oocasion. With the 
vanity common to human nature^ he inured whether we 
Imd not heard of the paiticnlar oecnrrenco in which ha bad 
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borde a part. AUhoQgh^ from Mr. MorrUton tef^larly 
perosing the Fekio Gazette* the fact was really go, it was not 
ihcHi{(ht pradeot by Mr. Morrhon to avow hn knowledge. 

I wa6 much aniQsed hy seeiag the game of gtiesding the 
Banber of flngenr^ called in Chinese Tsoee-nio^e, played 
last night by two of the inferior Mandarins : one of the 
party was the Mandarin of our boat, who is certainly U 
Mandarin U pins bite d^ sa paraisaef and though laogbter 
threw more expression into his countenance than usual^ it 
tras stUl so mixed with dulness, that the effect was altoge- 
ther more ludicrons than I think 1 ever before witnessed ; 
It was the expounded radiance of silliness, and would have ^ 
formed a capital subject for a painter. The loser drinki 
the cup of wine or spirits, and would therefore, in the opi- 
nion of many, be considered the winner. 

Oar boat has lieen this day infbated by a most diabolical 
•tench, proceeding from a choice preparation of stinking 
fish,. which is eaten by the boatmen with their rice. Eating 
is looked upon by the Chinese as a most important concern> 
and would seem to be going on all day, but they probably 
eat little at a time ; their principal meal is in the evening : 
the character of their disheis is greasy insipidity, and they 
are prized by them in proportion to their invigorating 
effects. 

Rome of the large junks we have passed seem handsome- 
ly 4tted up, and their inhabitants have been observed to be 
ief respectable appearance. Junks on which officers of go- 
vernment are embarked have placards to distinguilth them ; 
the characters inscribed are generally cautions to the peo- 
ple to pMserve tranquillity, and not to obstruct their pas- 
sage. The soldiers employed to drive away the crowds by 
whom oilr beats, when at anchor, are constantly surround- 
ed, sieem to have quite an understanding with the specta- 
tors ; for the s^ridier pretends to strike them, and they pre- 
tend to go away, but return immediately to their position. 
The symbol of authority and the instrument of punishment 
is often only the stalk of the'Kaou-leang^ or millet. Vil- 
lages have not been, I think, quite so frequent near the bank 

*» Kaou-Ieang means high grain, and the millet #ell deserves the tp- 
peHation , the stalks often exceeding twelve feet in height. 
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ihe last tw«iiiy-foar hours ; though I esnaot wj that w« 
have had fewer spectators. 

We all breakfast and dine on board the same junk^ and 
return kninediately after the meals to our respective lioats. 
From tlie separation of our European stores, and in some 
degree from the scantiness of the Chinese supplies^ our Care 
has not been very agreeable ; and were it not for the occo- 
pation of business, the tedium and uniformity of the life 
would be terrible ; yet such must be our fate during ih« 
journey to Canton. Some of the party hiive secured a walk 
almost every evening ; I have been deterred by the crowds 
who constantly followed. My health, however, is suffering 
so much from confinement, that I must make a desperate 
effort to obtain some sort of exercise. 

The bank of the river is in places artificially formed with 
earth and straw mixed, and the materials for repairing it are 
collected in heaps at small intervals. During the night we 
crossed a large shoal, but have not yet observed any of the 
islands mentioned by the former travellers. We passjcd this 
morning before breakfast a pretty-looking building, which 
is conjectured to be a temporary edifice where, a Mandaria 
has received some entertainment. Rectaiigular-slMtped 
gateways, called by the Chinese Ty-loo, but by Europeaa 
exaggeration, triumphal arches, were aear it. 

The Chinese are so illiberal in their principles of action^ 
and so unblushingly false in their assertionsi . that the 
soundest arguments are thrown away upon them. Denying 
both your general principles and your facts ad libU^nh the 
Chinese defies all attempt at refutation ; yet, though aware 
that duplicity and deceit are with him habitual and inva- 
riable^ he has no hesitation in assuming the language of 
offended integrity when concealment is used by others; 
and it must be confessed that the constant practice of these 
vices gives them a wonderful aptitude in detecting the 
slightest semblance of them in those with whom thej^ are 
dealing. Our friend Chang affects a taste for literature, and 
we are told writes verses ; this is the case with most men of 
education and fashion in China, and impromptu composi- 
tion is an usual occupation at their convivial meetings. 

iSth of Jingust.'-^Oixx progress is but slow, probably pa 
an average not twenty miles a day; there are no villages 
immediately on the banks; but the crowds of spectatiHS are 
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ntit liucfa dimiDished ; the women generally station them- 
selves at the opening of the paths leading to the villages. 
Various species of millet and the castor oil plant still con- 
tinue the principal objects of cultivation. The system of 
drill seems general in Chinese agricnlturew In drawing 
their carts they combine yoke and harness. 

I succeeded with some others in obtaining a walk this day 
of nearly five miles, not however, unaccompanied by crowds. 
While waiting to join our boats, we were, obliged to take up 
separate positions, for the purpose of dividing the attention 
of theChinese, and thereby inhaling less of the honii] effluvia 
proceeding from their persons ; the stench is certainly sui 
generiSj and if excess in this quality be a source of the 
sublime^ the Chinese have every claim to that quality. We 
have had no communication from Pekin. Mr. Abel and 
Mr. Amherst passed several hours on board the Chinese 
colonel's bcTdt ; he accompanies us to the limits of his com- 
mand, and appears anxious to cultivate our acquaintance. 

The river. has this day become very shallow in places, and 
it is said that great delays are in consequence often expe- 
rienced by the large grain junks in their progress op the 
river. These vessels* are private property, tak«n up on the 
account of government; tlieir lading is six hundred mea- 
sures of grain, and the owner is at liberty to dispose of the 
remainder of the tonnage, and all the accommodations, on 
his own account ; he generally resides on board with his 
family. They return loaded with merehandise, exclusively 
private property. The central provinces, which we hope 
to go through on our journey to Canton, are the granaries of 
the empire. 

i9th of August. — Some spots on the banks have been 
very prettily wooded, not unlike park scenery in England. 
We are not to reach Tong-chow till to-morrow, the distance 
being more than fifty lees. The difference in temperature 
between the morning and noon is at present 16 degrees ; 

* The establishment of these junks dates from the Yuen dynastfi 
when the Grand Canal was formed. The crews of these vessels, called 
Kan-kia, were origihally composed of criminal, in whose case this par- 
ticular service was substituted for exile. They were permitted to take 
their fdmities on'board, and to trade free of duties: this privilege^ and 
the peculiar mode of composing the crew, hsve ceased to exist. 
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8e?eDty in the moroing, aacl •igbty-iix »t ibfi Utt^ liflia. 
The nights are aUo coot^ and, on the wbole^ I am disposed 
to thiok the climate the most favourable point of oar si- 
taation. 

* We have been compelled to address the coodaetiog 
Mandarins upon the inadeqaacy of the soppUes of proYi- 
ttons ; from the first they have never been abundant, have 
gi-adually diminished, and to«day they failed altogether in 
some essential articles. This negligence may arise mther 
from our doubtful fortunes^ or defi.ciency in tlie amuige- 
mentc lam inclined to think the latter, more espteially 
when I reflect that the imperial cominissioriers are mder 
something like suspension. I collect from Mr. Morrison, 
that the mode ot furnishing supplies to the embasoy is 
similar to the Seeyoorsat in Persia ; in both countries Ikm- 
bassadors are considered the guests of the sovereigo, and 
the magistrates of the districts through which the road to 
the capital passes are called upon to provide the requisite 
aopplies ; the adequacy or scantiness will, unless previous 
arrangement has been made, depend upon the nature of the 
country passed through. In our case, I should apprehend 
this has been neglected. The Mandarins went through the 
form of making exertions, but did not remove the ineon- 
venience. 

It appears that the offence for which Na-yin-ching, the 
late Viceroy of the province, has been disgraced, is an excess 
in his public expenditure of twenty thousand taels or six 
thousand five hundred pounds, which has not been sanc« 
tioned by the tribunals, and he continues in eonfinement 
The government believes him able to refund, but the con* 
trary is the opinion of the Mandarins with us. This appears 
extraordinary, as he was formerly Viceroy of €anton, gene- 
rally supposed to be a lucrative situation. Althou^ the 
oflicc of Hoppo at Canton requires some commercial know- 
ledge, it would not seem that any attention is paid to qoali- 
fication in the selection; on the contrary, the Hoppo is 
usually some favourite servant of the palace, and the office 
is given as the means of amassing a large fortune. 

The Mandarins Soo and Kwang do not correspond with 
the ministers or tribunals; their appointments as Chin- 
chaes, or imperial commissioners, authorise them to com- 
municate direcdy with the Emperor. Such is the extent 
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to whioh the prineiple of responflijbiliigr is carried in this 
Sovernmenty that there is no doabt that Soo and Kwang 
will l>e held accQuntftble for liord AmberBt^s refusal to 
perform the ko-too; and their failare he possibly visited 
with severe poaishmeiit. Information received from other 
quarters induces Mr. Mmvison to give credit to the account 
of their suspension : and indeed the cessation of intercourse 
with us renders it not unlikely. 

.We have remarked that the people, as we advance, ase 
inferior in personal appearance to the inhabitants of Tien* 
sing and its vicinity ; their countenances exipress a wor^ 
disposition, «nd their dress bespeaks greats poverty. The 
men. more generally wear hats. 

fiOth <^ ^ugust.-^We passed another fleet of imperial 
junks : the tonpage on thisjriver must lie prodigious; i/x 
number of vessels it.would probably yield to none in Europ^. 
The shallows become more frequent : this is, 1 suppose, tbe 
height of the dry season, as the banks^ when not artificia,Uy 
constructed, exhibit the marks of extensive inuuflatipns. 

A halt of oqr boat, opposite a party of ^soldiers, drawn out 
to do honour to tbe Embassador^ gave me an opportuni^ 
of e^^mining Ihem with a little attention. They were, to 
use a military phrase, of ^ all arms — matchlo^^ks, bows and 
arrows, swords, shields, and quilted breastplates. Their bow 
is shaped like the Persian bow, that is, not a continued 
arch : but unlike the latter, it requires little strength \o 
draw thmn; their arrows are deeply, feathered, more than 
three feet long, with a>pointed blade at the end not barbed. 
Chinese matchlocks are the worst that J have ever seen ; 
originally of ill construction, they are kept in such bad order, 
that they must become perfectly useless. The swords are 
short and welLshaped^ being slightly curved, and do not 
seem iMid weapons. The bow-string rests against the thumbs 
and for that purpose a broad ring of bone, or some hard 
substance, is worn to protect the skin. The appearance of 
the strangely drest soldiers already mentioned, who may be 
called tbe monsters of the imperial guard, is most ludicrous : 
the colours of the dress are such as I before described; the 
dress itself is divided into a loose jacket and trowsers : some 
of the party had a coloured cloth wrapped like a scanty 
clout round their heads ; ihey hold their capacious shields 
in front, close to their breasts, and allow a few inches of 

O 
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their rasty blade to appear above it The principal officer 
on doty wore a bine button. Such is the superiority of eirfl 
over military rank in Ghina, that a civil Mandarin with a 
white button often takes precedence of the military coral. 

The mountains have been in sight th^se two days, still 
retaining the blue tinge of distance : they seem divided into 
ranges, the highe>»t of immense elevation. Half past one 
o'clock. 1 saw the lofty pagoda of Tong-chow, which has 
before excited our attention as a great topic of incitement 
in the song of the trackers ; their labours here teroaiaate; 
and so may possibly ours $ if they have toiled agaifist the 
stream of the Pci-ho^ we have worked our way up against 
the current of prejudice and unjust pretension ; to tbem it 
will certainly be a place of resi^ and if the ceiisation of con- 
flict produced by defeat be called repose^ we have also a 
5rofi>pect of that enjoyment. — We anchored at five o'clock. 
^'he walls of the town are visible from the tops of the boats 
at the anchorage, which is covered with vessels, much less 
numerous, however, than at Tien-sing. Troops were drawn 
out, and the usual salute fired, accompanied by the detestable 
Doisei of their musical instruments. 

Mr. Morrison was immediately carried on shore to see 
the quarters intended for Lord Amherst. Mr. Morrison 
de^^cribed them as contained in a building apparently em- 
ployed to accommodate public oflicers ; they were tolerably 
furnished, and had evidently been prepared for the occasion: 
they were inadequate to the accommodation of the whole 
party, but Mr. Morrison was of opinion that the Chinese 
would feel dissatisfied if Lord Amherst did ni>t oecopy 
them, as the preparation of them was considered an act of 
attention on the part of the Emperor. The distance was 
about one hundred yards from the boats. 

After dinner, 600 and Kwang visited Lord Amherst; and 
after shortly mentioning the accommodation provided on 
shore, and arranging that Lord Amherst should esti^lMsh 
himself there to-morrow, they entered upon the question of 
the ceremony, observing that all looked well but this iin- 
fortunate difference ; the Emperor's disposition was must 
favourable, and it would be much to be regretted if this also 
could not be arranged to the mutual satisfaction of the par- 
ties : they were not, it seemed, removed from their charge. 
This latter circumstance gave Lord Amherst an opportunity 
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of coatmencing bifl reply, by expressiog the graiiftcation he 
felt in their §till continuing the medium of communication* 
He then proceeded to state, that the circumstances attend- 
ing Lord Macartney's reception having been admitted by 
both parties, be begged leave to repeat to them bis former 
statement; that the commands of his Sovereign directed 
him rigidly to adhere to that precedent ; that however, from 
an anxious desire to gratify the virishes of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, he was prepared to perform the Tartar ceremony, on 
one of two conditions ; either that a subject of his Imperial 
Majesty should perform tbe same before the Prince Regent's 
picture, or that a formal declaration should be made by the 
Emperor, that any Chinese Embassador, who hereafter ap- 
peared at the English court, should, if required, perform the 
ko-tou before pur Sovereign ; the object. Lord Amherst 
added, of these conditions was, to prevent the proposed 
ceremony being constructed into an act of homage from a 
de{)endent prince.* 

Kwang replied shortly to this statement, remarking that 
the fact of Lord Macartney's not having complied with the 
Chinese usage was by no means generally admitted, and 
that the imputation of considering his Britannic Majesty a 
dependent prince was sufficiently disproved by the employ- 
ment of persons of their rank to conduct the Embassador 

* This second condtdon does not materially differ from the final ar- 
rangement of the question of ceremony described by Bell of Antermony 
in his account of Ismailoff's embaMy, which be asserts was proposed by 
Kaog-hl: the following are his words— ^< That the Embassador should 
comply with the established customs of tbe court of China, and when 
the Emperor sent a Minister to Russiai he should have instructions to 
conform himself in every respect to the ceremonies in use at that court." 
—If this declaration on the part of the Emperor were verfoal« and com- 
municated through his minister, it was of little value, and only gave 
lamaiiiff a decent pretext for withdrawing his opposition. A similar 
might possibly have been obtained on the present occasion. A different 
account of the arrangemenu with the Russian Embassador is given ia 
the Lettres Edifiantes : it is there said, that the Emperor Gang- hi pro- 
posed that a Mandarin should prostrate himself before the Czar's letter 
on condiuon of the Embassador performing the court ceremony. The 
alternatives proposed by Lord Amherst may be said to have embraced 
both these statements. 
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to coort Lord Amliergt answerfed^ that he shoold never 
have brought forward the precedent of Lord Macartney, 
unless the cireumBtanceB atteudiog it had beeB* too well 
authenticated to admit of the least doubt; that though 
much iaitered by their appotntiAent^ he could not haiye 
expected less from the gracious dispositioii 6f his Imperial 
Majesty. Well, said they, the object of the embassy is to 
strengthen the fiiendly relation between the two countries, 
and surely a single circumstance should not prevent iis 
attainment. Lord Amherst strongly stated his anxiety to 
make every effort^ consistent with the commands of his 
Sovereign^ to effect this desirable end. They then regretted 
that there was so little prospect of persuading the £mbas- 
sador to comply with the Emperor's wishes, and communi- 
cated the dismissal of the officer at Ta-koo for allowing the 
ships to depart : Soo-ta-jin added, such also will be our fate. 
The Embassador expressed his hopes that their apprehen* 
eions would prove groundless, and assured them that if they 
did not succeed no others would ; in fact, had strangers been 
sent that night, he had not intended to have been so unre- 
served in his communications. 

In the course of the conference the Slan&rim very fairly 
slated the difficulties in which both parties conducting the 
negoMation were placed from the commands of their respec- 
tive superiors, and hinted that even if Lord Amherst com- 
plied here, he might make any report he pleased on bis 
return to England. Lord Amherst replied^ that were he 
base enough to falsify the account, he had seventy-four 
witnesses with him who would state the truth. This pro- 
positita is a tolerable instance of Chinese notions of the 
conduct of men in public situations. Ten o'clock was 
fixed for Lord Amherst's disembarkation, and the Man- 
darins proposed visiting him soon after. Mr. Morrison^ on 
inquiring what some tents pitched near Lord Amherst's 
quarters were intended for^ was incautiously informed by 
Tin^ that iln entertainment, similar to that at Tien-sing^ 
was to be given in them to the Embassador. The principal 
Mandarins had not alluded to any such intention. Mr. 
Davis learnt from some inferior person, that Ho, already 
mentioned, and Moo^ the President of the Lipou, or tribunal 
of ceremonies^ had been appointed to negotiate with the 
Embassador. 
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I had omitted to mention two obseryations^ which did 
not at the moment attract much attention^ but which^ as 
since related by Mr. Morrison, are not undeserving of 
notice. The first was^ that the King of England himself, 
were he in China, would consider it his doty to comply with 
the wishes of the Emperor ; and secondly, that the Embas- 
sador must f(^el himself the minister of the Emperor, and 
therefore bound to obey his commands. These two sup- 
positions may be viewed by those who attach such high 
importance to the consequences of compliance as a com- 
mentary upon the tetiper with whkh the ceremony is 
required. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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Twenty-first of Jtujguat — Lord Amhent and the tw9 
Gommbfiionere proceeded to tbe qaartem provided by the 
Chinese, priDcipally to receive the visita of Soo and Kwang^ 
as had been proposed, bat it was not determined finally to 
establish oarselves till to-morrow ; preparations for dinner 
on shore were however made. At two o'clock we were 
visited by Hung, the Mandarin Secretary, and Change to 
announce a mission of Ho, a Koong-yay, or Duke, and 
Mobaa-jio^ the President of the Lipoo, to discnss the ques- 
tion of the ceremony ; they did not exactly state whether 
Lord Amherst Or these Mandarins were to pay the first 
visit* Hung described the Koong-yay as a young man of 
few words, remarkable for severity of manner and inflexible 
character. The Fre^ident was advanced in years, and of 
great experience. To-morrow was fixed as the day of in- 
terview, and the object was described to be a discussion 
with his Excellency of the Tartar ceremony. Lord Amherst 
simply expressed bis readiness to meet the Duke/ The 
interview here ended, leaving us no pleasant contemplations 
for the future. The allusion to the Roong-yay's character, 
if meant to intimidate, was highly offensive ; if intended as 
a caution^ absurd. 

We had scarcely finished dinner when we were informed 
that all the Imperial Gommissioners were waiting to be re- 
ceived ; arrangements were accordingly made, but we were 
soon after informed by Ghang, that only some Mandarins, 
deputed by the Eoong^yay, were coming. They soon fol- 
lowed^ si( in number ; and, as usual, the Gommissioners 
advanced to pay the first compliments. I was in front, and 
my salutetion was not only unreturned, but almost by gesture 
repulsed. These Mandarins held on their insolent course 
to the chamber of reception, and availed themselvea of onr 
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polite retiring to urarp the first aeats. As migbt he ex- 
pected^ the conversation was short : on their part a formal 
Gommunication was made that the KcK>ng-yay and Moo-ta- 
jin bad been deputed to iostnict the Embassador in the 
performance of the Tartar eeremnny. Lord Amherst, in 
reply, with mncb dignity and moderation restraining the 
feelings which their condnct was calculated to excite, eon* 
fined himself to remarking that he should be ready to discuss 
that and other points when he met the Eonng-yay. The 
second in rank bare abruptly said, that they were sent to 
know his sentiments upon the point now at issue. Lord Am- 
herst repeated his assertion, that he should eommunicate his 
sentiments to the Eoong-yay and Moo-ta-jin. The same 
person observed, thai affairs connected with the ceremonies 
of the celestial empire were weighty, and of primary import, 
ance : the first speaker added, that twelve to-morrow would 
be the hour, and with a degree of unparalleled insolence^ 
quitted the room, accompanied by his companions, totally 
neglectiog Lord Amherst and thosm whom they had come to 
visit. 

This conduct needs little comment : the policy of making 
the ceremony a vital question may he doohtful, but we have 
thrown, and must stand the hazard of the die. At all events, 
that which is refused to considerations of expediency.could 
only be granted to violence, by the unwise suggestions of 
timidity : the former would have had great and deserved 
weight with me, but to the later my sense of public duty, 
and every feeling belonging to my nature, would oppose the 
most unbending, determined resistance. Wisdom will grant 
much to policy, hot nothing to fear : fear is a passionate, 
and therefore a dangerous counsellor. 

The conduct of Ghang and Tin, at an interview which we 
had late in the evening, was a perfect contrast to that which 
has been just described ; they came all intimacy^ friendship, 
and humility, in order to persuade Lord Amherst to sleep 
on shore that night, alleging that they bad thus reported to 
the Emperor, and that a ehange in the arrangement might 
injure them most seriously ; they added, that it was only 
forty lees to Pekin^ and that bis Imperial Majesty had 
long ears. After some conversation a^ to the utter indiffer- 
ence of the point, Lord Amherst, to oblige them, promised 
that he would| unless something unforeseen occurred, sleep 
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on shore to-morrow ; be jrcfldflod, ItMnevw, to anke asj 
ipositive engagemenl; : with this tbey remaiaed satwied. 
OcGaaion was here taken to convey our sense ge&eraUy of 
the vude behaviour of their immadiate predeoessors ; their 
Aeglect of my salutation was particularly adverted to ; bat 
iheir inquiries as to what occurred in convwsation were not 
answwed. Ohang said, that they had by no means bebs- 
<ved well to htmseilf, having taken but little notice of hisi, 
'and refused his offer to conduct them • he added, ^^ anlike 
Yin, who has been forty years, and I, who have been twen- 
ty .yeais in the provinees, they have never been absent from 
'OQurt.'^ 

1^) quit these ;disagreeable subjeots. Our arrival has ex- 
cited quite a sensation in Tong<«chow. A scaffolding has 
been erected opposite to the boats, divided not unlike pit, 
boxes, and galleries, andis crowded:from morning tilleven- 
ing; if ihb>has be^ a speculation, it must have oertainly 
answered. Our present quarters are denominated koon- 
kooan, or building for the reception of public officers, and 
though inadequate to accommodate so large a party^ have 
:e.videQtly been prepared with some care and attention^ prin- 
cipatlly displayed upon the door-ways. 

9Std qf Jitkgnst — After the interchange of various mes- 
sages^ we left our quarters, at twelve o^clock> to meet Ho, 
£oong-yay, and Moo-ta-jin, at the public bnildiDg, whicb, 
to get rid of the point of etiquette between Lord Amherst 
. and the Koong-yay, had been fixed upon as the place of 
interview. A letter,^4F addressed to:the Emperor, contaiaii^ 
a short exposition of the leadhig topics of airgument, joslify- 
ing the liqe adopted respecting the ceremony, and accom- 
panied by strong expressions of veneration to^rstds his 
Imperial Majesty, had been prepared, to be delivered in the 
event of no opening being left to further discussion with 
his ministers. Lord Amherst took this doonment with bim. 
The walls of the city were nearly midway between our quar- 
ters and the public hall ; the whole distance was aboqft two 
mites, but appeared much longer, from the badness of the 
weather, and of the road, or rather slough, through which we 
passed. Chairs had, after some discussion, been fomkhed 

• Vide Appendix, C, No. 4 ^. 
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lor Ibe EmbiMador md the CommiMioners ; the nmniader 
of the party proeeedeil in the earts. 

We were received by Ho (Koong-yay), Moo-ta-jin, 800, 
and Kwang : oor viaiterfl of yesterday eTeniog were ranged^ 
among othprs, on the right hand. There being no appeaf- 
anee of offering chairs^ Mr. Morrison observed, that his 
Excellency would converse when sealed ; to this the Eonng". 
yay replied, that be intended to stand, and that the Em- 
i^assador roust also remain sianding : to this Lord Amherst 
did not object. The Koongyay then informed his Ex- 
celleaey that he and Mod-ta-jin had been despatched to se^ 
him perform the Tartar ceremony. To this Lord Amherst 
not having immediately returned an answer, the Koong-yay 
inquired what was his intentiofi; Lord Amherst replied^ 
that he bad been defHited by his Bt)veroign to theEm^ror 
of Ghina, for the purpose of manifesting the sentiments of 
regard ami veneration entertained towards his Imperial 
Majesty, and that he had been instructed to approach his 
Imperial presenee with the eevemonial wliich had proved 
acceptable to Kien-Lung, the illustrious father of the Em- 
peror. The Koong-yay answered, ^* what happened in the 
iifty-eighth year belonged to that year ; the present is the 
afliir of this embassy, and the regulations of the celestial 
empire most be complied with; there is no alternative.^' 
Lord Amherst said that be had enfertaineil a confident hopid 
that what had proved accepNible to Kien-Long would not 
have been refused by his Im|>ertal Majesty. The Roong- 
yay^ witbvbbemence, asserted, << That as there is but one sun, 
tliere is only one Ta-wbang-te; he is the universal sove* 
reign, and all most pay him homage.^' Lord Amherst, with 
great moderation, overlooking this absurd pretension, de- 
dared that he, entertaining the utmost veneration for the 
Emperor, and looking up to him as a most potent sove- 
reign/ was prepared to approach bis presence with a de« 
monstration of respect which be should have refused to any 
other monarch ; that he had delivered an oi&cial paper de- 
scrfbing exactly the particular ceremonial which he proposed 
to perform ; this, he concluded, had been submitted to his 
Mi^ealy, and hUi Bxcellency conceived it woutd have sa. 
tisfted his Imperral mind. Rwang, to whom Lord Amherst 
looked^ declared that he had not dared to transmit the docu- 
ment. 

P 
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The Kooiig-yay resamed^ by saying that (lu Tftrtarcere- 
inoDy must be complied witb, and ti»t as several yean had 
elapsed since the last embassy^ thyy were sent ta see U?6 
Embassador^ perform it correetly ; that the esttmatioa ia 
Vhich oar country was beld by bis Imperial Majesty was 
;0ufficiently shewn in bis having sent persons of the rank of 
Soo and Kwang to conduct the Embassador to court; that 
as we read Chinese books^ we most be aware of the greatness 
of the Emperor^ and of his being sovereign of the nniverse, 
and that he was consequently entitled to tliis homage. For 
himself he had nothing further to say f but as the Embas- 
sador might not perfectly understand him^ Chang and Tin 
would explain to him what was right to be dooe^ and the 
positive necessity of compliance. The Eooag-yay hera 
looked as if be meant to break np the conferenee. Lord 
Amherst therefore asked if he was not to see him again. 
The Koong-yay replied that he never paid visits^ and that 
thw present discussion was the same as if beld in the Em- 
peror's presence : he added, that the Embassador most either 
comply with the Tartar ceremony or be sent back : his lips 
were quivering with rage at the instant. Lord Amberst 
then asked if he was to understand that he was not to have 
any further discussion^ and as this a|)peared to be the case, 
Lord Amherst put the letter addressed to the Emperor 
sealed into his hands, and requesting it might be delivered 
to his Majesty, withdrew. The letter was transfi^rred by 
the Rooiig yay to Moo- ta-jin. This measure had certainly 
considerable dramatic effect at the moment; the Koeng- 
yay seemed surprised, and much cooled in manner and 
look. Ue vouchsafed to follow his Excellency a few steps 
towards the door, thus evincing more civility than on ear 
entering. Ho Koone-yay is said to be in high favour with 
the Emperor. He distinguished himself doriag the lata 
rebellion, and has been frequently commended in the Fekin 
Gazette. 

9M of August. — Chang called in the morning on Mr. 
Morrison, charged with a demi-official commnnicatioii froaa 

* An attempt was made by the Chinese Is iodiiee the Portng^aaae 
Embassador, Soitza Menesez, to practise the cemnMMiy before the Li* 
poo; he very properly refused, but pledged himself to the exact per- 
formance of the prosiraiiona in the presence of the Emperor. 
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tlie priaeiptl Mandarins. Tlte letter to the Empttror had 
been opened b'j tbem^ Midit was tbeir inteDlion to return iU 
Chang privately informed Mr. Morrison (hat the name of the 
Embassador not having been mentioned , gave them a le$;al 
pretext for refusing to deliver it, the Chipese law enacting 
that no anonymons address^ should be preferred to his* 
Imperial Majesty. Cbaog seemed ready to admit that this* 
objection was in a great degree pretext, and that they 
would not have ventared to hmve returned the letter unless' 
sure of the Emperor^s sanction to the proceeding. Chang 
was iostmctod to ascertain the Embassador's final senti- 
ments res|ieeting ttie ceremony. Mr. Morrison said that 
the Embassador was in expectation of receiving some for. 
mal commnnioation in consequence of the letter to his Im- 
perial Majesty, and until that had taken place he could 
have nothing further to or^e. They parted with this un- 
derstanding. Mr. Morrison also learnt that the letter it*' 
self had been considered very properly expressed. It would 
evidently seem the intention to make Chang the medium of 
eommunieation ; and as Mr. Morrison is the person to 
whom the Mandarins propose adflressing themselves, there 
can be no objection to the arrangement; on the contrary, it 
becomes highly desirable. 

Lord Araberstand the commissioners had a long con- 
versation soon after the communication just received from 
Chang, directed to the effect of the arrangement upon their 
future proceeding; and in this view, the expediency of 
availing themselves of this extra-official medium, to ascertain 
the probability of carrying the ulterior objects of the em- 
bassy, ib 4he event of compliance with the ceremony, was 
considered. This aspect of the question had been before 
occasionally contemplated, rather, however, as matter oS 
speculation than of action. The bearing of my mind, un- 
infinenced^ and unaided by local knowledge, being to regret 

* The saperBcription, stating the letter to be an address from the 
Englitth Embassador to the Emperor of China, placed the quarter froni 
whence it came beyond the possilHlity of doobt, and therefore ▼irtoafly 
exonerated the dooumeot from the charge of being anonymous. In fact^ 
there is so uluch difficulty in ad^ipting English names to Chinese pro- 
/nunciation ar e?en characters, that the Mandarins tbemsebes oMde 
ase of Lord Amherst's official title to designate him upon all < 
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tbftt tke TweplioB or di«iiU9«i of tke emlutaty aiiaatd en- 
tirely turo upon the qufistkiii of efireaiony, I wms moat 
anxious to recal the rahjeci to our eonsitleralion^ although 
aware that Ihe turn our diaeo«sioB8 bad tah^n readered it 
extremely diCBcult to give the Chineae a hope of our yielding, 
even under an aasurance of reciprocal cooceaaiou. Reasons 
of mffieient weight were assigoed to eatablish the expedteiiGy 
of persevering in the course hitherto adopted, and the idea 
was abandoned. The propriety of eonclnding our inter- 
course with this government with the proposal of leaving a 
Charge d' Affaires at Canton^ avowedly to maintain the 
friendly relations of the two coua tries, and to ftranaaiit 
eommuntcationa upon these subjects, but really to effect 
partially one of the great objects of our instructions^ was 
canvassed, and prospectively determined in the affirmative. 
Ghang returned about one o'clock from the Koing-yay^ 
bringing with him the letter to tlie sEmperor, and a declara- 
tfata from the Mandarins, that with a few slight alterations 
which he was instructed to state, they would undertake to 
transmit it to his Imperial Majesty. These alter ationa were 
first to be made in tlie letter now returnedi and sahmilled 
ta them, a fia'u: copy then iranscribed with the Embassador's 
name affixed to it ; and that this latter document in an 
unsealed dover; would be forwarded to its address. One 
alteration amounted to a sobslitotioa of ^^ Kien-Long's 
having amicably treated the King of England," for ^< his 
Majesty having cuUivatcil relations of amiiy %vith. Kien- 
lim^ ;'' the other alluded to the descriptioa of the intend- 
ed ceremony^ and tlie Mandarins called upon ua to con- 
sider the necessity of compliance; an alieralionin this res- 
pect was not, however, pressed by Chang. The subetiiuiiM 
in the other point was williugly aaced«d to, and unfosa the 
Mandarins retract, the letter will find its way to Ike Smpe- 
rar to..monow. 

My mind has been much harassed latterly by the trans- 
actions in wluch I l>ave been engaged. Entertaining oii- 
giftally a different opinion u|>on the ko-tou itself, and upon 
the consequences of compliance, and considering that were 
tjlie othjer cirsumstauces connected with the treatment of 
the embassy not unsatisfactory, resistance upon this point 
wna by no means easential to the support of our aaiioAai 
seapectabilily, I have naturally felt deejp regret At the 
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prospeet of being denied reeeptioD from a continued re* 
fusal to comply wiih the wishes of the Chinese, and yet I 
do not in the least blame myself for having surrendered my 
opinion to the experience of Sir George Staunton. I am 
ready, when called upon to act, to yield erode notions to 
experienced opinion, but regarding the question as matter 
of speoolation, my sentiaMnts remain unchanged ; and I 
hsve even ventured, notwithstanding our determination had 
been taken on board ship, to bring an opposite view under 
oonsidention, and this too before any discussion upoti the 
point had arisen. If, fortonately, we should be received, 
this difference will be of little importance ; but I shall feel, 
if compelled to return withontan audience, some doubt whe- 
ther a eontrary result would have been too dearly bought by 
aacriicing the distinction between nine prostrations of the 
head to the ground upon two knees, and nine profound bows 
Bpon one knee. Even if received, but not allowed to dis- 
cuss the ulterior objects of the eilibassy, i shall still be in- 
clined to beUe^ci^ that the irritation produced by protracted 
contest has been, in some measure, an obstacle to their fa- 
vourable consideration^ * 

The aassertions of the universal so^'ereignty of the Em- 
peror^ in which the Koong-yay indulged himself, may be 
brought forward lis an additional motive for refusing to per- 
form a ceremony^ in its form and intention expressive of 
homage and inferiority. To my unaided judgment, these 
absurd pretenstons and hyperbolical declarations of univer- 
sal supremacy seem loo ridiculous to require immediate no- 
tice $ and certainly to influence a puhKc proceeding. 

The best reasons against compliance with the proposed 
ceremony are derived from considerations of expediency. 
It may be said that we make a sacrifice without a specific 
return, and that the character of the reigning Emperor, and 
the disposition of bis court, give little prospect of obtaining 
any concession hereafter. These arguments are conclusive, 
unless the reception of the embassy, in a mode not less cre- 
ditable than that of former European missbns, be deemed 
a case of suficient expediency to justify the proceeding. It, 
how^vev^ is diActtlt for petsoos, arguing from general prin- 
ciplesy to appreciate the exact effects ofimpression in a par- 
ticular scene, that impression being probably made up of 
circumstances with which they are unacquainted^ or to 
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which they do not aasign their proper ivportance : the only 
safe codrse therefore^ on aocb an occasion^ is to defer lo lo- 
cal experienoe. 
I bad forgotten to nie^ntion that an extract^ from the Im- 

ferial Recwds^ containiog a statement that Lord Macartney 
ad performed the Tartar ceremony, was transmitted throogh 
Cbaag to Lord Amberst, aecompanted by an aassertion that 
the Emperor declared bis personal recollection of the ocrnr- 
rence. With this imperial assertion befwe ns, however fal^ 
or erroneoos, it will be difficolt, in the e^ent of a renewed 
discussion, to press the precedent of Lord Macartney. 

fMsAefJlugU8t — Mr. Mormon received a communication 
from Chang, who bad been directed to return the letter to 
the Emperor^ with a declaration that it could not be trans- 
mitted, unless a promise to perform the Tartar ceremoey 
was added to it. The document, Chang said, had been 
submitted privately to the Emperor, who had retimed 00 
specific answer to^ it ; but had remarked, that while the Em- 
bassador professed great respect, he required an alteratioa 
in the usages of his court, and refused to perform a cere- 
mony which he, the Emperor, had witnessed from a former 
English Embassador to bis lather Kien-Lung. Chang him- 
self had received orders to proceed to Tien-siog to use means 
to detain the ships, as very contradictory reports had 
reached Pekin respecting them. ^ 

Mr. Morrison had some conversation with Chang upon 
the ceremony, and suggested that the circumstances ma^r 
which we were placed might he compared to one friend 
sending his servant with a complimentary message to an- 
other; that these friends might have diflS&rent domestic 
usages, but that the one who received the message would 
not insist upon (he other's servant complying with the pe- 
culiar regulations of his family. Chang observed, that he 
was aware our resistance arose from a belief that the ko-tm 
tras an admission of political dependence, but in this we 
were mistaken ; that if he met a friend of snpertor rank, he 
went upon his knees to salute him ; that, however, he nei- 
ther considered himself a servant, nor did his friend pre- 
tend to be his master; the ko-tou was merely a court eere- 

* The Alceste was at this time at Chee-a-tau, and consequentlj quite 
within reach of communication from Tong-chow. 
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nony, and tlie Emperor ccmudered it rade in tbe Embftt* 
sador to refuse compliance. Chang hinaelf farther called 
upoa Mr. Morrison to suggest any possible answer for the 
Emperor. Mr. Morriison said^ that his Imperial Majesty 
might either from feelings of kindness admit the Bmbassa* 
dor as he proposed^ or if he persisted in his refusal^ still 
naiDtain.a friendly connexion by sending one of his mini- 
sters to confer with the Embaasador upon any other points 
tliat he might have to submit. No observation was made 
by Chang in reply. 

The only answer that conld possibly be given to the last 
communieation from the superior Mandarins was a decla- 
ration of the utter impossibility of making the required ad< 
clition to the letter, which Would, in fact^ nullify the remain. 
der. Mr. Morrison was accordingly directed to state this 
to Chaog. Lord Amherst was also desirous that he should 
endeavour through the same channel to represent to the 
superior Mandarins^ that the ceremony he proposed to per- 
form so nearly resembled the ko-tou, that, it was extremely 
probable, his Imperial Majesty might, in the instance of 
Lord Macartney,, have mistaken the one for the other; 
inqre especially as from his elevated rank he must have 
been at some distance, and the crowd might have partially 
intercepted his view. Chang, in conversation alluding to 
the letter, said, that its expressions wtere so respectful^ they 
were equivalent to the performance of the ceremony. 

Our interview with the Koong-yay gave us an opportu- 
nity of seeing part of the town : the road by which we were 
taken was circuitous, and probably chosen to bring ns 
through a very substantial arched gateway, in good repair, 
and of respectable masonry. There was a piece of ordnance 
near the entrance, with Ave mouths, and bound round with 
iron hoops; the embrasures at the summit of the walls were^ 
from their situation, evidently never used for cannon; the 
height of tbe wall was about thirty feet, with a foundation, 
of stone, and the remainder of brickwork: a wet ditch 
covt^red one face. There were no buildings deserving any 
notice, and all, esi^cept one, either a temple or a station for 
soldiers, were of one story. As usual, we passed under 
some py-loos : the shops were highly decorated with gilding 
and carved work : the signs were so fantastical that I conld 
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not in pasfllng along trace their eonnexion with tbe mer- 
ebandise sold within ; an inscription oo a tavern wnm ex- 
plained to be^ << Here come persons from a thousand lees 
distance.'^ Batchers' shops seemed well supplied : there 
were also many farriers. Streets^ imperfectly paved, narrow, 
and saturated with bad smells, small bouses, and dirty ill- 
elothed inhabitants, are the leading features of Toog-ehow, 
which in rank is one of the secondary cities^ of the empire, 
and is, in fact, the port of Pekin. The country between oar 
quarters and the city would, under more favourable drcum- 
stances of weather, not have liad an unpleasing aspect. I 
ebserv^ near the walls some slabs of stone, and other frag- 
menta of masonry, indicating the former existenee of & 
eonsiderable building : a large 1>ell, of apparently good 
workmanship, lay partly buried in the sand. On the whole 
there was little to remark, and nothing to interest aboat 
the town or its vicinity. Pawnbrokers' shops are as no- 
merous in Chinese cities as in London, and are marked by 
a very high pole, with a cross-piece of wood, not unlike a 
junk. 

It is somewhat singular that wliat I yesterday, in a con- 
versation with Lord Amherst, antieipated, has this day 
actually occurred ; the Chinese government have accused 
Sir George Btaunton of having concealed the real facts 
relatisg to Lord Macartney's reception, and of having ad- 
vised the Embassador to resist the reasonable demands of the 
Emperor. Chang was the bearer of a communication to Mr. 
Morrison, requesting an interview with Sir Gteorge, for the 
purpose of putting certain interrogatories, founded upon a 
report received by the Viceroy of Canton from the foreign 
officer at Macao, and transmitted by him to Pekin : the 
report from Canton contained a statement of the gentlemen 
composing the embassy, and asserted that it consisted prin- 
cipally of commercial persons from that city, an^ wa<; 
Uierefore not fitly constituted ; that Sir Gt^orge hinfself had 
been many years at Canton, had amassed a large fortune^ 
lived in a fine house, with an aviary, and ' had purchased 

* The cities of Ch!na are divided into three classes ; Foo, Chow, and 
Hien. Poo signifieft a hamlet ; Chini a military post, where there are 
also dwellii^ ; Tang is applied to the post ittelf. 
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hia present sitnatioii.^ Tbe an^horUiet hece J||^ fi^^i 
Gbaog's account^ seem to infer, that, Sir George l^d/ ^ 
course,^ been appointed to his present oflScefrpm,: having; 
accompanied the former embassy ; and that, it ibeing hig 
duty to have stated the facts as they had really/occurred^ 
he had on the contrary maliciously advised the fimbassadoc 
to adopt a course of proceeding wrong in itself, and'offen*- 
sive to the Emperor. Ohang had been instructed by in- 
terrogatory to ascertain the truth of the statement .from 
Canton. 

, It required little deliberation to determine the line o{ 
conduct to be adopted under these circumstances. ]|^r. 
Morrison was directed to inform Chang, that it was impos- 
sible'* that Sir Geoi^e should alone discuss siich a subject i 
that the communication must be made to Lord Amherst and 
the Commissioners ; the measures alluded to had been per- 
sisted in under instructions from the Prince Regent, issued 
before Lord Amherst had ever seen Sir George ; that if thi«^ 
irritating message were a mere pretext to dismiss the em- 
bassy, it would seem unnecessary, as the Embassador wa# 
prepared to return whenever the emperor would graciously 
signify his wishes. We also learnt that Chang had inquired 
from Mr. Morrison whether Sir George intended to resume 
bis situation as chief; and said, that the government was by 
no means satisfied with the, mode in which the trade had 
been conducted of late years. 

We had shortly afterwards a visit from Chang, wlio evi- 
dently with great reluctance entered upon the commnnica- 
tion he had been instructed to make, which he stt^ted to be 
a series of interrogatories, founded upon a report transmitted^ 
by the Viceroy of Canton : he . touched with inodeiratiou 

* Sir George Staunton remarked on this occasioni that ^< it seemed 
superfluous to notice these ridiculouB ioventtons of the Chinese, other^i 
wise than by observing that they were particularly unhappy in their ap- 
plication to him individually. Indeed not one of the six persons who 
accompanied the embassy from Canton could be consider.ed as taken 
from commercial situations* otherwise than as having been connected 
with the management of the affairs of the East India Company) whose 
servants the Chinese government has expressly acknowledged in one ot 
its edicts as holding public official situations of a similar character wit(| 
those of their own Mandarins.'' ' ' 




1 ji(fr fftij^^« «tt^{R)^ Ifnowlciigfi ttf Di« tfMMeHcml^ 
irfng' Eord Macartney's embis^jr^ knA of Ihe eipectntion 
tfOQSequcriitiy enfo^rtamed that he W6uld havb ef>itect1y id- 
forbisd' ttLc^^BtiililiRi^aifof bpon the sobject in dispute, for 
that ^^h dlinst have bebti ifie ohj^ct of !|i6 a|)poiQtaieiit ; 
^^ tfi^Q aVluclerl to the person! composing the embassy, atid 
fi^ail^eil whether all the trade of our country was under the 
nitfniigemeiif of the King. Lord Amheiist, in reply, said, 
Aiat all Englishmen engaged in trade were equally subjects 
of the King, and therefore under his rnyal protection ; that 
Ate iVad never ventured to inquire wliat were the reasons 
frh(i*h induced the Prince Regent to nppoint Sir Georgf* to 
Bis present situation, nor was he prepared to answer any 
46^dtions respecting who or what the per^jonj^ b«»longin^ to 
the etnbass^ might be, and that he had only to stnte, tnoy 
leere all approved of by the Prince Regmt. Lord Amhi^rst 
Added, that he had never made any inquiries regarding who 
ih^* persons' were, communicating with him under the Im- 
perial commission^ and that the cases were exactly parallel ; 
u the object of these inquiries were to find a reason for dis- 
i^isking the embassy, Lord Amherst could assure Chang 
that he only wailed for a day to he fixed^ and then his 
retnaihing wish was to part on good terms. Chang en- 
^airooi'red to enter into a detail of the Canton report, but 
AavingWen Interrupted by Mr. Momson, and informed 
that the whole had been already stated to Lord Amherst, he 
ikidf *^iii6n I must report that these questions are deemed 
ith^ropisr, triid will not be answered.*' This being assented 
to, tie quitted the subject. The ceremony was then ad- 
ferted tb, and Lord Amherst repeated many of his fbrmer 
AlrgUments, particularly dwelling upon the similarity iti ex- 
terior appearance between the two ceremonies, and the 
^ssibility of tfic Emperor's eyes having been deceived. 
Chatig seemtftd ready to admit this view of the question, 
and said, that th^ pertinacity of Che government Was to be 
kttribnted to Tartar feelings, wbich wete very determined 
jipbn all points of ceremony ; (hat ahhougb the Emperor 
pigbt at bur request remove either a Viceroy or a Hoppo, 
|e could not dispense with the ceremonial of his ctfurt : he 
deploired the importance attached by both parties to a tri- 
ning difference ; hinted slightly at the possible l/ad consp. 
quencea to the trade from the return of the embassy under 
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such circuQistaoces^ and earaestly hiiped sQqie iqiode af amL 
cable adjustment niiglit b^ devised : his language waf 
throughout so rnqderate and cQUciliatory, that the character 
^f his original cpi]iniunication« (whicii indeed could not in 
npy degree be attributed to himy) was quite lost sight of;. 
apd nothing could be more frjpndly or iqtim^te than our 
parting. The Portuguese judge at Mac^o is supposed to 
be the author of the report to t|ie Viceroy ; the hadoess oiT 
his character, and his determined hostility to the English^ 
are sa/ficieqtly known to jtistify the su^ipicioo. 

Iq the evening Chang was the bearer of a request froi|i 
the superior Mandarins, that the promised letter^ to the 
captains of the ships, ordering them to be detained at the 
nearest possible point, should Jbe sent for immediate trapa- 
missioq ; the Epong-yay having said that the plsjce was iix- 
different^ whether Chosan or Cai^ton. Letters wej-e accps- 
diugly written by Lurd Amherst to Captain Ma^^well, ad- 
dressed to biipi at those ports or elsewhere: Chusan i^ 
however, the probable point where he will be found. 

Two Russians,^ and a Frenchman in the service of |la«- 
sia, have lieeo hovering near our quarters the thref la«t day^. 
"jThe Frenchoian on the first cl#y entered into conversation 
with the drummer of Lord Amherst^s baod^ ftnd inform^jd 
him that they had wished to pay their respects to the Eivj- 
bassador, hat had been prevepted by the Chinese guar^, 
who allowed no peramis but those wearing the cap pfp^cie 
to enter the indoaure : be described himself as havioj^bei^p 
nine yearp in Chipa. Lord Amherst )iavjpg detef min^d Uj^t 
to encourage any coqiaiunicatiun witii theip^ po furthe^ in,- 
tercpnrs^ hfis ta|ien place. iThey we^re dressed QO;mplfitej(jr 
as Chinese* 'j 

26th (^ 4^gu8t. — jSome idea ha? been entertain/sd pf 
sending a message to the Koong-yay expressive of J^g^ 
Aipherst's anxiety to ascertain tl^^ day fixed for the cjlepf^i;- 
tnre of the eipbassy | and aS; notwithstanding t^eidiffe^e^pf^ 
of opinion with the Chinese upon ^ particular poipt/ Jheiyo 
hful been qo Abfx^lat^ ruptnr/B, it has been proppse^ t^^dj^l\xff^ 



^ ,. » a cpn^jp at Pckip for t^ instruction pf^asu?- 

cUnt nujjil^r of persons ^o aist as intcrprctei^s on the frpntier.*' '^ho 
BUinicaies directly with a Tribunal A Pe'kin. . ' ' 
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\% niimbicr of person 
S^njUe 9f Xj^M ^asamttnlcfuve^.^riBCtly with a Tribun^l^at . _...-, 
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the presents from the Prince Regent to any person whom 
the Emperor might authorise to receive them.. The purport 
was previously stated by Mr. Morrison to Chang, whom it 
vras intended to make the bearer of it. He^ in answer^ re- 
commended that we should be quiet, and not give way to 
agitation ; that no douht the presents would be received ; 
.and that we were not to conclude *the Emperor woald 
finally act in the same spirit as the Kwan-hwa or haughty 
mandarin tone. Although much importance is not to be 
attached to Chang's remarks, there is some justice •in hit 
suggestion that we should remain quiet, for in the present 
crisis, when every argument has been repeatedly urged, and 
every concession made, which adherence to the general 
principle adopted will permit, it is scarcely possible to de- 
vise any measure which is not either nugatory or dangerous. 
Chang gave it as his opinion yesterday that a letter to the 
King of England was in preparation; if this be the case, 
the Emperor most have conie to a determination. 

Our quarters have in their immediate vicinity a large 
village or suburb of the town ; my excursions have been so 
limited that I have not yet ascertained whether it be the 
one or the other. I went on the second evening after onr 
arrival into some of the furrier's shops, and should have 
found no difficulty in purchasing any article I might have 
wanted : the furs were principally bear and goat.«kin, and 
't did not see any of superior quality ; the best were fftade 
up into jackets, and the licung and outside were usually of 
different kinds of for. The business of the eating-house 
seemed principally to be carried on in the streets : tea and 
other liquors, soups and differentpreparationsof meat, were 
divided into small portions, and ready fur immediate con- 
'flumption ; this must be a great accommodation and saving 
of tune to the labouring classes, although it may be con- 
sidered a proof of the absence of' domestic habits among 
them. ; tt is impossible not to remark the neatness of the 
Chinese in their tubs, baskets, and boxes : it is said, tluit in 
presents the outward package not unfreqoently exceeds the 
Talne of the contents. The front yard of all their bouses is 
set off by some flowering shrubs or dwarf trees, and not 
seldom a bow^r of treillage work, with beautiful creeping 
plants^ adds convenience to ornament. No dislike is shewn 
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by the people in general to our natural inquisitiveness ; on 
(he contrary, our moiDentary intrusions have been met by 
invitations to sU down. 

The Miao, or temple^ occupied by Lord Macartney^ is 
now the residence of tbe Kooog-yay, and we have not 
therefore been able to visit it, though a very short distance 
from our quarters. I went yesterday morning to a smaller 
temple, wbicb bad nothing remarkable on the outside ; in 
a small apartment, on the left of the entrance, there were 
fear figures, two male and two female, all gorgeously drest^ 
the male as warriors, in the hands of one of the female 
figures there was a leaf of a plant : within the inner and 
larger hall there were several figures rangf'd on each side, 
some with crowns and others with fillets. The principal ob- 
jects of adoration were two figures standing in a recess, 
fronting the entrance of the hall, a male and female, the lat- 
ter holding the fruit of the. water lily in her hand ; these 
were still more richly dressed than tbe others. Some bun- 
dles of feathers were hangtiig before them, and pots for in- 
cense were placed on a table. The male figures were short 
and thick; this may therefore be considered the Chinese 
standard of beauty, man being usually disposed to attribute 
bis notions of perfection to the form under which the Deity 
is pourtrayed. 

Chang came to Mr. Morrisonjost before dinner, in a state 
of considerable alarm, produced by a communication from 
a friend of his at Pekin, whom he had requested to ascertain 
the feelings of the Emperor. His correspondent described 
his Imperial Majesty as so incensed by the resistance of the 
Embassador, and the departure of the ships, that it was 
quite impossible to convey some representation that Chang 
seems to have wished to make, respecting his own intended 
mission to the coast. Chang, to describe the state of his 
mind, put his hand, literally chilled by alarm, into Mr. 
Morrison^s. This latter communication proves that Chang 
was mistaken in his anticipation of ^ny favourable disposi- 
tion having yet shewn itself. An ei^tract from the Viceroy 
of Canton^s report was sent by Chang to Mr. Morrison, 
which, so far from containing any injurious expreSsiotis to- 
wards Bir Seorge, wasratli«r complimentary ^ it is, however, 
stated, that the motive (approiving of the same) for bis ap- 
pointment to bis present sitfuition^ w%9 km knowledge of 
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ike oMgM aii4 eei^ioontal o^ 0\im% i ttom tbia tbe n^evben 
^r go¥eraiiieDt 4it P^ia bi^yo 4rawo the ui^<is^ infSei^Qcc, 
t}iat 8ir George has not done bU dutjr 19 properly repveseoi- 
iQg tbe wbject itt dispute to tbe EmbaaBadoc ; Ibe oaaes 
of all the gentleiaeD from GaotoQ are t\\ao specified. Tbeit 
would seem reaa^ii eitber to siispeet tbat there i& anolber 
report, or that tbe remaiaing facta alleged bf ve b^a ^craped 
together oo tbe spot. 

Late in tbe eTening a pap^r wafi transoiitted by CbsDg 
to Mr. Morrison, which purported to be nn edict i^soed bj 
thf Governor of Pekin^ direetiiig tbat the gnarda should k 
doubled round our quarters, and tbiit fill eaaiiiiiiiiicttioi 
with Chinese should be strictly watched : these orders wprt 
fouuded upon a statement, tbat foreigners who resided 1od{ 
at Canton became acquainted with tbe Chinese laagofge, 
and there was no answering for the consequences of trsitor- 
ous Chinese corresponding with them. This edict piuslbc 
considered as differing only in degree ftops those iseued ti 
Canton in 1814, and whether deserving the seHous impres- 
sign which it was at flrst calculated to exdte, it ii| na doobt 
evidence of a bad spirit being afloat, highly adv^ram to tbe 
probability of any good arising from Q^t contpi^ued ataj 
Moreover, the lapse of three or four days withopt |Lny ptricdj 
official communication from the raperior MandariM, com- 
bined with tbe refusal to forward Lord Ambarst's nieiBorUi 
to the Emperor, requires onr addressing tbem respectfully; 
by t firmly, upon these points, and, furtlier, requesting to be 
apprised of bis Imperial JMUjesty's de termioation in regard 
to tbe period of oar departure^ Mr. Morrison was accord 
iBgly requested to prepare aip oSiciSil 9n^e to tliis effect^ for 
Iransmissiou, in the morning. 

96th of AuguBt.^r^Mx. Morrison bad biff iusaal visit from 
4jbang, who said, that the Mandarins appeared anxious to 
receive some comma nicsli^n from tbe £ml>asaadfi^. It ba« 
been suggested, that in the event of no accommoidatiua 
ta'aittg place, they may be disposed to aacnsec «a of having 
Qiifakly delayed enr departorei and (^hereby j>nt (4^ £m- 
peror to nnnenessary expanee . Tb/e intended ooto was 
^epared, and despsAched^ in eJliarga!ofMr«:fif^iieAttdMr. 
^avis^ who, dtbangh diey did not see Ha, retMneiA Jrith s 
message acknowledging tto.MQaipt. We reoslined two mes- 
aagea^ In tie cnnraa itf the 4s9r^ ivsml^i HielD^^ 4bat be 



did not |iM^ litabwfeHik^ tht dote iiniiiediiitely, «k bb Wat 
desirotaa that tbi EnbliBflador Bfaoald faav« fttll titne fbt d«. 
liberatioti^ bfefore Itfa il^refncabl^ dtecinroi^ Was paflttbd ; tha 
secondy pr6^oiitrg an itite^vieVr in tb« morttingy for tbe 
purposne m ati amicable disctiftftion^ and adding^ tbat in tfa6 
event xif kh arrangement, Ho Wbnld be hkppy to phif^ bit 
respects to the Bmhasiiadok*. 

Two opirtionia were elicited Yrom Gbkng in the cou^e of 
the day ; thfe one, that we might be eontdent of being 
received, bat that compliance with the ceremony wonid 
maice the dilfeVence of an angry or a gracious reception; 
the other, probably bollected from the superior Maocfarins, 
that the question was now fome to a point of honour be- 
tween the Emperor and the English Embassador, and that 
it was impossible, under such circumstances, that the Em- 
peror should submit 

Uo's proposition for an interview was readily accepted, 
and ten o'clocii fixed ks the hour. Lord Amherst called 
the attention of the t!ommissioners to the circumstanced 
onder Which we were now placed, Aior^ especially with a 
view of determining whether the conduct of the Chinese 
governhient, in the latter part of the discussion at Tong- 
chow, had not given us reason to anticipate etits IVom the 
rejection of the embassy, which would require a tnodilicfa- 
tion of the principle adopted on board the Alce^te, and 
whether this mddincation should only proceed to the extent 
of obtaining an bononrahle pretext for detracting, or reqUfi*e 
some specific act of fkvpur from the Emperor, as the con- 
dition of cotnpliance. The conduct bf the Chinese govern- 
ment her^ alluded to, a^ calculated to infioence the decision, 
^as the personal kttaek which appealed to be aimed at Sir 
George, with its p6s«!b)e consequences to tbe €ompany^s 
interests at tJanton ; and the specific act of fkvour resolved 
itself eitlrerr into a gi^cions edict re'spectittg the embassy 
and the pei^ons composing it, or into the admission of a 
direct cduihiuttlcation be^een Canton and Pekin. An edidt 
pabHcly Asserting the Emperor^s own recollection of Lord 
Macartney having performed the Tartar ceremony might 
fornix a decent pretext fbr withdrawing resistance. Along 
discussion ensued, which was adjourned till the morning, 
when Sir fi^eorge proposed to giVe a decided opinion. View- 
ing, speculatively, t!m wfetfioa of the etabhsay as a serious 
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evily and attaching considerable importance to the, possible 
effects of the Emperor's irritation displaying itself in the 
repetition of personal attacks upon the individuals conduct- 
ing tiie Conipanyfs affairs, I am strongly disposed to avail 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded by the interview with 
Ho; to open a door to conciliation, and if we still found the 
Emperor inflexible, finally to comply with his wishes ; being 
moreover inclined to think, that we may thereby look for- 
ward to proposing the ulterior objects of the embassy with 
gome prospect of success. 

S7th of Jlugu8t. — Sir George submitted a sketch of his 
deliberate opinion to Lord Amherst, in which, while he 
stated bis adherence to the opinion given on board the 
Alceste« respecting the consequences of performing the 
ceremony, and his conviction^ that no permanently injuri- 
ous effects would result from the rejection of the embassy ; 
added, that upon a fair expectation being held out of 
obtaining the ulterior objects of the mission, reasons might 
be found for taking a different view of the question^ espe- 
cially with reference to our instructions on this point from 
government. Some discussion then arose as to what would 
constitute a fair expectation, and it seemed to be agreed 
that a solemn assurance on the part of Ho, of the Emperors 
favourably considering our requests, would be sufficient 
With these sentiments we proceeded to the conference. 

Ho received us most . graciously, and after some civil 
inquiries from him, Lord Amherst took occasion to mention 
the note of yesterday, and to request an answer. The an- 
swer not having been specific or satisfactory, Lord Amherst 
proceeded to stale the grounds of his resistance, dwelling 
upon the commands of his Sovereign, who had pointed out 
the particular ceremony with which he was to approach the 
Imperial presence, and reque.sting the Koongyay to suggest 
some motive for his departing frpm such positive orders, 
and thereby incurring most heavy p^sonal responsibility. 
The Kooog-yay dwelt upon the propriety of compliance, 
from a consideration of the exalted rank of the Emperor, 
who must be esteemed infinitely superior in dignity to a 
King, and whose gracious condescension and favour might 
in other respects be fully relied upon. Lord Amherst ob- 
served that it was impossible for him to lose the habits of 
allegiance, produced by a lif^ of forty-three years^ and that 
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he nmst again press the Koong-yay to reflect impartially 
upon the difficulty of his sitoation. Ho repeated his former 
observations^ and added in an under tone, that our King 
himself might get into an embarrassing situation; this Mr. 
Murrison^ with his usual good sense, declined communi- 
cating. Lord Amherst then proceeded to state the necessity 
of the Emperor justifying him to his Sovereign, by a state- 
ment of his Majesty's own knowledge of the Tartar cere- 
mony having been performed by Lord Macartney, and also 
of an Imperial edict ()eing issued^ containing gracious ex- 
pressions respecting the embassy. These two points the 
koong yay assented to. Lord Amherst next adverted to 
the direct communication between the chief of the factory at 
Canton^ and some tribunal at Pekin^ founding the request 
upon the inexpediency of such vast concerns being depen- 
dent for security upon the personal character of the local 
oflicers, and bringing forward the example of the Russian 
trade. Ho, in answer, said that he could not venture to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon the view the Emperor might take 
of this latter request; he admitted that it did not appear 
unreasonable, and concluded by saying, <^ Comply with the 
Tartar ceremony^ and I am your friend at Pekin.'^ Lord 
Amherst terminated the discussion by expressing his inten- 
tion of taking the subject again into consideration. The 
Koongyay talked of our all going to Pekin to-morrow, and 
said that he should expect to hear the result of Lord Am- 
herst's deliberation in a few hours, when he proposed to 
return his lordship's visit. The Koong yay's manner was 
throughout most gracious, and his expressions were of the 
more consequence as there were several persons present. 
Moo-ta-jin, Soo, and Kwang, assisted at the conference^ 
and our six impudent visiters were in waiting: they prove 
to be Tartars^ confidential attendants of the palace, who are 
much considered, oo^hat account^ by all public officers. 

On our return, our discussions upon the expediency of 
compliance were .renewed, and Lord Amherst gave aa 
opinion, that unless Sir George still considered compliance 
under present circumstances injurious to the Company's 
interests, he was disposed, with a view of averting the 
probable evil consequences of rejection under irritated 
feelings^ and contemplating the prospect held out of effect* 

R 
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iqg (be atterior olijeets of tbe embassy, to comply wifli tlie 
Bmperor's wishes to the extent of performing tbe cerenonj 
in his presence. 1 expressed my complete eoneorrenee 
with Lord Amherst Sir George, previously to giving bis 
opioion, said that he should wish to consult the gentlemen 
who accompaojed him from Canton, as he was anxions to 
assist his own judgment with the|r experience. To this 
Lord Amherst readily acceded, stating that he conceived 
all questions connected with the possibility of personal m* 
national degradation from performing the ceremony to have 
1»een decided by Lord Macartney's conduct, in proposing 
even conditional compliance, and by the instructions of bis 
Majesty's ministers ; and, therefore, the probable effect at 
Canton of the measure was the only point npon which he 
Gould require an opinion. Sir George having consulted the 
gentlemen of the factory^ separately founds that with tbe 
exception of Mr. Morrison, they considered eompliance as 
highly injurious to the Company's interests; the main- 
tenance of tbe respectability of the factory at Canton^ and 
consequently of their eflficitfncy, resting entirely upon a 
belief entertained by the Chinese of their inflexible adher- 
ence to principles once assumed, a belief which must DPces- 
sarily be subverted by concession in so weighty a point, 
and on such an important occasion.^ Sir George added, 
that these had been^ before the consultation^ and were still 
bis sentiments. Lord Amherst and myself withdrew our 
suggestiiNi, and a note was prepared to Ho, stating such to 
be our final and irrevocable determination* At this moment 
a visit from tbe Kooug-yay was announced, and we were 
informed that they were landing the presents; immediate 
measures were taken to stop the Kooog-yay, by informing 
him that a note communicating our determination would be 
transmitted without delay. The note was acconlingly sent 
by Mr. Hayne and Mr. Davis, who delivered it to one of 
bis attendants. 

They had scarcely returned, when the Koong-yay himself 

* Mr. Morrison also was adverse to compliance with the ceremony 
on genera] principles, but thou$.'Ut that the immediate interests of tbe 
East India Company might justify a.different proceeding in the present 
insuuice. 
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arrived, and after taking bis seat^ requested that ImM An- 
lierst would lose no time in making his preparations, as the 
Emperor had fixed to-morrow for his departure, and Friday 
for his first audience; the bouse of Snng-la-jin, at Hai'teen^ 
was to be prepared as bis residence. Lord Amherst expreiised 
his readiness to proceedassoon as the necessary arrangements 
eoald be made. The presents^ Ho said, were landed, and 
there would be no diflSculty in all being ready as proposed. 
L<Nrd Amherst then distinctly requested an answer* to bis 
last note. The Koong-yay bowed significantly, saying tbat 
there was no difficulty, all was arranged, and that he kilew 
what were the feelings of the Embassador's heart. He here 
rose to depart, leaving Kwang to continue the discussion* 
Lord Amherst, feeling the importance of not subjecting 
himself to the imputation of holding out a delusive prospe^ 
of compliance, expressed his hope that the last note bad 
been thoroughly understood; that its object was to state 
distinctly the impossibitity of his compliance with the ko* 
too ; and to express hi» hope that the Emperor would receive 
him- in the mode proposed. Kwang said in reply, ^'Both 
parties in the discussion had done their doty, but that now 
the affair was settled, and We might be perfectly easy : the 
ceremony would not be again mentioned, and that we mighft 
rely upon the Emperor's kindness, whose heart was truly 
liberal and expanded.'' 8ir George had no doubt that the 
point was conceded, and that we might be perfectly satis* 
fled. Although it was scarcely possible to contemplate our 
departure to-morrow without serious inconvenience, Kwang 
was so urgent on the ground of the Emperor's positive 
orders, that Lord Amherst promised to make every exertion^ 
although he could not, and would not, pretend to fix ike 
precise boor. 

Chang and Tin came in the evening to pieiis Lord Am- 
herst to set off in the morning. They repeated on this 
occasion the account before given to Mr. Morrison^ tbat 
the Emperor considered Soo and Kwang responsible for 
the whole expenses of the embassy from Tien-sing, in con« 
sequence of their having taken upon themselves to allow ns 
to proceed ; that their trial was actually in progress before 
the Tribunals ; that Kwang had heeu removed from his 
lucrative situation in the salt department— a successor ap^ 
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pmoted— and, ftoally, that the most fatal consequences Co 
bim might be apprehended, if Lord Amherst did not aetoalljr 
arrive to-morrow. However Lord Amiievst mightregret these 
occarrencss, he did not feel it right to set off at the risk of 
not making a suitable appearance on the day of the aoclience. 
The inconvenience already experienced from the improper 
precipitation of the Chinese was a sufficient warning, and be 
declared his resolution not to quit Tong-chow till every j;liing 
connected with the public appearance of the embassy had 
been despatched to Pekin. Chang was obliged to be satisfied, 
and pnimised every exertion on his part ; in fact, the Chi- 
nese have already been so active, that we shall probably be 
enabled to obey the Emperor's orders* 

2Sth of August — The exertions of the Chinese have been 
fo unremitting, that the presents and great part of the stores 
were sent off last night, and every thing will leave this 
evening. The carriage has been unpacked. It will convey 
Lord Amherst, the Commissioners, and his son. We have 
all been much struck by the extreme regularity with which 
tiie Chinese have conducted the transport of the numerous 
articles ; each package has been marked and numbered by 
them; and to judge from former experience, we may be 
confident of every thing arriving in safety. Abundance of 
boman labour far surpasses machinery in certainty and 
celerity; and to this circumstance, and uniform obedie-oce. 
the efficiency of the Chinese an these occasions is to be 
attributed. They have been much surprised at the quantity 
of our private baggage,^ and not without reason; the 
babits of perfect civilisation generate so many artificial 
wants, that they must either be wholly abandoned, or pro* 
duce the inconvenience complained of. The larger wagons 
are covered with matting, and are. not unlike a tilt eart; 
they are drawn by five mules or horses, in general the 
latter. The carts for personal accommodation are mnch 
smaller, drawn by single mules, hold one person without 

* The amount w^s nominally increased by all the presents for the 
Mandarins being insluded in the statement of Lord Amherst's private 
hagg^ag;et which was done to avoid the disagreeable susplctons that 
might have been excited by the destination of these articles becoming 
public. 
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difflcalty^ but are extremely incoDTenient, from their being 
without springs. The mules are particularly fine,^ and 
the better sort of horses resemble the smaller sized Tur- 
koman. 

We left our quarters at five o'clock, and took the same 
road as on the day we first visited Ho. After having skirted 
the walls of the city, in many places out of repair; we came 
upon the paved granite road leading to Pekid. One mile 
from Tong-ehow we crossed a long bridge, with a single 
arch just large enough to admit a small barge then passing 
through : the view from the bridge was exceedingly striking; 
the pagoda and watch-tower formed beautiful objects in the 
distance, while the hanks were prettily diversified with cul- 
tivation and clumps of trees. Near sunset we passed a wall 
of good masonry, which seemed to enclose a handsome park; 
small pavilions near the road, open on all sides, with highly 
df ccrated roofs, arrested our attention, as characteristic of 
Chinese architecture in their best style, and almost good 
taste; they are said to be commemorative of individual 
wortiiiness. 1 could not determine all the animals repre- 
sented by the seolpture ; some were certainly lions. We 
halted in alarge village half way, which consisted principally 
or houses for the accommodation of travellers, well adapted 
to their purpose in fine weather. Here we were received 
by the Imperial Commissioners, Roo and Kwang, who had 
graciously provided some broken victuals for our refresh- 
ment : they had travelled so far in chairs,t but Kwang's 
rank did not authorise him to proceed thus any further ; 
Soo, however, continued to use his ; four had been pro- 
vided for the accommodation of the party in the carriage, 
which had been transferred to the sick. A bint was here 
thrown out, that our audience was to take place on the 
morrow ; this was, however, little attended to^ from its ob- 
vious impracticability. 

Three miles from the halting place we entered the large 

* I attribute the fineness of the mules to the quality of the asses, which 
are large and well shaped ; their colours are very remarkable ; some 
have beee seen piebald. 

f These chaira have a particular name, kwan-hiao ; green is the pri- 
Tileged colour. 
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fittbttfby which contiDQes to the ^te of Pekio : the ^^fitwA 
wad immense^ but^ as usual, orderiy. I remarkerl tltol the 
•oldiera were more decisive in aseertiiif; their authority as 
we approached the capital. Most of the spectators carried 
a paper laDtaern, to prevent their curiosity being dis- 
appointed by the darkness of the night : the carriage^ as 
Blight have been expected^ was the great object of atlrac 
lion^ and notwithstanding the badness of the road, of tbe 
cattle, and the hnrry under which it had been puttogether, 
performed its part very well. Our eyes were dazzled by 
the splendid decorations of the %h&p9 ; the gilded carved 
work is really handsome ; and it is extraordinary, that tbe 
profits of trade should allow of such an unproductive expen- 
ditore. We reached the gate by which Lord Macartney 
entered Pekin aboot midnight, and having been informed 
that the £mperor, in his special favour, had ordered the 
gates to be kept open, contrary to the usual practice, were 
not a little di9apt)ointed at finding tbe cavalcade defile by 
the wall. Our eyes anxtously lo<ri(«d for the next gate, only 
to be agnin disappointedt when it clearly appeared that we 
were to be taken round tbe walls to our destination. 

aaA of August. — Daylight fouad us at the village of 
Hai-teen, near whicii the house of Sung.ta-jin, one of tbe 
principal ministers, intended to be our quarters, is situated; 
here, however, we did notr^maia, but were carried directly 
to Yuen-min-yuen, where tbe fiinperor is at present. The 
carriage stopped under some tree«, and we ourselves were 
conducted to a small apartment belonging to a range of 
bttiklings in a square ; Mandarins of all buttons were in 
waiting ; several Princes of the blood, distingtiisbed by clear 
ruby buttons and round fiowered badges, were among them: 
the silence, and a certain air of regularity, marked tbe iai« 
me<iiate presence of the Sovereign. The small apartment, 
much out of repair, into which we were huddled, now wit- 
nessed a scene I believe unparalleled in the history of di- 
plomacy. Lord Amherst had scarcely taken his seat, when 
Chang delivered a message from Ho (Koongyay), informing 
him that the Emperor wished to see the Embassador, his 
Son, and the Commi«isioners, immediately. Moch surprise 
was naturally expressi'd ; the previous arrangement for the 
eighth of the Chinese month^ a period certainly nrach too 
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early fw eonlbfi, was adverted to, and the utter inpossi* 
bility of hift Exreltenry appearing in bii present state of 
fatigue^ inanition^ and deficiency of every neeessary equip* 
ment, was strongly urged. Chans; was very unwilling to be 
the b(*arer of this answer, and was finally obliged to consent. 
During this time the room had filled with spectators i^ all 
agen and ranks, who rudely pre)9sed upon us to gratify their 
brutal curiosity, for such it may be called, as they seemed 
to r<>gard os rather as wild beasts than mere strangers of 
the same species with tliemselves. Some other messages 
were interchanged between' the Koong-yay and Lord Am- 
herst, who, in addition to the reasons already given, stated 
the indecorum and irregularity of his appearing without hii 
credentials. In his reply to this it was said, that in the 
pi'oposed audience the Emperor merely wished to see the 
Embassador^ and had no intention of entering opon busi* 
nes«).* Lord Amherst having persisted in expressing the 
inadmissibility of the proposiiion, and in transmitting, 
through the Koong-yay, an humble request to his Imperial 
Majesty, that he would be graciously pleased to wait till 
to-morruw, Chang and another Mandarin finally proposed 
that his Excellency should go over to the Koong-yay^a 
apartments, from whence a reference might l>e made to the 
Emperor. Lord Amherst having alleged bodily illness as 
one of the reasons for d<'clining the audience, readily saw, 
that if he went to the Koong-yay, this plea, which^ to the 
Chinese (though now scarcely admitted,) was in general the 
mnst forcible, would cease to avail him, positively declined 
compliance : this produced a visit from the Koong-yay, 
who, too much interested and agitated to heed ceremony^ 
stood by Lord Amherst, and used every argument to induce 
him to obey the Emperor's commands. Among other topics 
he used that of being received with onr own ceremony, using 
the Chinese words **ne.muntililee/' your own ceremony. All 
priiving ineffectual, with some roughness, but under pretext 
of friendly violence, he laiH handn upon Lord Amherst, to 
take him from the room : another Mandarin followed his ex- 
ample. 'His lordship, with great firmness and dignity of 

* It is reoiarkable, that a proposal not very disslroilar was made to 
IsmailofT. 
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mannisr, shook them off, declaring, that nothing bat ttie ex- 
tremest violence should induce him to quit that room for any 
other place but the residence assigned to him ; adding, that 
he was so overcome by fatigue and bodily illness, as abso- 
lutely to require repose. Lord Amherst further pointed out 
the gross insult he had already received, in having been 
exposed to the intrusion and indecent curiosity of crowds, 
who appeared to view him rather as a wild beast than the 
representative of a powerful Sovereign: at .all evelits, he 
entreated the Koong-yay to submit his requesst to his Impe- 
rial Majesty, who, he felt confident, would in consideration 
of his illness and fatigue, dispense with his immediate ap- 
pearance. The Koong-yay then pressed Lord Amherst to 
come to his apartments, alleging that they were cooler, 
more convenient, and more private: ibis Lord Amherst 
declined, saying that he w^s totally unfit for any place but 
his own residence. The Koong-yay having failed in his 
attempt to persuade him, left the room for the purpose of 
taking the Emperor^s pleasure upon the subject. 

During his absence an elderly man, whose dress and or- 
naments bespoke him a Prince,^ was particularly inquisitive 
in his inspection of our persons and inquiries ; his chief ob- 
ject seemed to be to communicate with Sir Greorge Staunton, 
as the person who had been with the former embassy ; bat 
Sir George very prudently avoided any intercourse with 
him. It is not easy to describe the feelings of annoyance 
produced by the conduct of the Chinese, both public and 
individual : of the former I shall speak hereafter, of the 
latter I can onlj^ say, that nothing could be more disagreea- 
ble and indecorous. 

A message arrived soon after the Koong-yay's quitting 
the room, to say that the Emperor dispensed with tiie JSro- 
bassador's attendance ; that he had further been pleased to 
direct his physician to aflTord his Excellency every medical 
assistance that his illness might require. The Koong-yay 
himself soon followed, and bifiT Excellency proceeded to 
the carriage. The Koong-yay not disdaining to clear 
away the crowd, the whip was used by him to all persons 
indiscriminately; buttons were no protection; and how- 

* They are distinguished by round badges. 
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ever indecorous^ according to our notions, tbe employment 
might be, for a man of bis rank, it could not. have beea ia 
better bands. There were colossal figures of lions in the 
court, which appeared to ma not ill executed, and in 
bronze. 

We returned by the same road, to Hai-teen, where we 
found the remainder of the party, who, we conjecture, had 
heen intentionally separated from us by the Chinese ; in- 
deed we have reason to believe it was their design to have 
carried only the four persons who were to have been ad- 
mitted to tbe Imperial presence to Tuen-min-yuen ; and 
that, consequently, Messrs. Morrisou, Abel, Griffith, Gooke^ 
Somerset, and Abbot, owed their being with Lord Amherst 
to accident. The house of Sung-ta.jin, selected for our 
residence, was exceedingly - commodious, and pleasantly 
situated, with flowers and trees near the principal apart- 
ments. Its aspect was so a<;reeable, that we could not but 
look forward with some satisfaction to remaining there a 
few days. Such, however, was not to be our fate ; before 
two hours h^d elapsed a report was brought, that opposi- 
tion was made by the Chinese to unloading the carts.; and 
soon after the Mandarins announced, that the Emperor, 
incensed by the Bmliassador's refusal to attend him accord- 
ing to his commands, had given orders for our immediate 
departure. The order was so peremptory, that no altera- 
tion was proposed : in vain was the fatigue of every indi- 
vidual of the embassy pleaded ; no consideration was allow- 
ed to weigh against the positive coqimands of tbe £mperor. 
Chang at ooe time said, that even compliance with the Tar- 
tar ceremony would now be unavailing , in the course of the 
day, however, he somewhat altered his language, saying all 
this annoyance had arisen from our pertinacity upon the 
point at issue, and hinted, that submission might still be of 
use : he had the audacity to deny that the Emperor had 
ever signified his consent to receive us on our own terihs. 

The officer of government most urgent for our immediate 
departure was a messenger from the commander in chief of 
the Pekin district, into whose hands it would seem the exe- 
cution of the Emperor^s orders had been pot. This officer 
entered npon the question of the ceremony, using, as might 
be expected, the most absurd language ; asserting the Em- 

8 
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perov's claim to it from his superiority of rank over all 
monarch*) ; tho consequent impropriety of our conduct in 
perliuacionsly refusing ; and concluded bv sayings that the 
JBmperor would, of course, write a friendly and explanatory 
letter to the King of England, who would, no diiuht, be 
highly offended with the Embassador. These observations 
being by chance addressed to me, I requested Mr. Morrison 
to inform him, that the point pf ceremony had been set at 
rest by the Emperor's promising to receive us on our own 
terms ; and that we were under no alarm respecting the 
sentiments of our Sovereign upon our behaviour. The 
ofRcer urging our instantaneous departure, 1 assured him 
that he need not apprehend delay on our part, as the only 
circumstance that could render our stay in the Chinese do- 
minions agreeable was the good will of the Emperor, of 
which we were now deprived. The only act of civility we 
experienced during the day was a handsome breakfast sent 
by the Emperor, which was most acceptable, as many of 
the party had tasted nothing since the preceding day. At 
four Lord Amherst got into his chair ; and thus to all out- 
ward appearance has the embassy terminated. 

1 have fprgotten to mention that the Emperor's physidan 
actually visited Lord Amherst immediately on his arrival at 
Sung-ta-jin's, and to his report of the alleged indispoftitioa 
being a mere pretext, the Emperor's sudden ebullition of 
rage may partly be attributed ; for my own part, I cannot 
refrain Kom thinking, that the promise given at Tong-chow 
was a mere deception, and that the real intention was either 
to bring us into the Emperor's presence, under circumstan- 
ces so inconvenient and indecorous as to render it perfectly 
indifferent what ceremony we went through, or by confuston 
and personal violence to compel the performance of the ko- 
tou : or ^Ise the Emperor, anticipating Lord Amherst's re- 
fusal of immediate attendance, may have proposed it as a 
pretext for his dismissal : if this latter supposition be cor- 
rect, the success has been complete, for the proposal was so 
unreasonable, and the manner in which it was pressed so 
insulting, that neither public duty nor personal honour 
would have allowed Lord Amherst to act otherwise than he 
did. The English gentlemen who were witnesses to these 
transactions must have found great difficulty in restraining 
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their indignation from proceeding to action^ when they saw 
the brutal rudeness and insulting demeanour with which the 
representative of their Sovereign was treated ; and there 
could have been but one feeling, a hope that hereditary 
rank and official dignity might never again be placed at the 
mercy of the caprice of a despot, exasperated by resistance. 
The audience having been called private, it has been also 
conjectured, that the Emperor's object might have been to 
insist in person upon the performance of the ko-ton at the 
public reception of the embassy ; and, in the event of con- 
tinned resistance, at once to dismiss the Embassador : this 
is certainly a more favourable explanation of his sentiments, 
but I confess, that a disappointment in this design will 
scarcely account for his subsequent violence. 

It is of importance to state, that Lord Amherst never posi- 
tively refused to attend the Emperor, if his Majesty should 
have persisted in his commands when informed of his in- 
disposition and fatigue ; in fact, the decided opposition was 
to personal violence, and to visiting the Koong-yay's apart- 
ments. These probably were situated so, near the room: 
where the Emperor actually was, that Lord Amherst might 
have been easily hurried from them into the Imperial Pre- 
sence. No good under the circumstances in which we were 
placed would have resulted from the proposed audience; 
and although the occurrences at Tden-min-yuen were most 
oiibeeoming and disagreeable, any violence actually offereA 
in the Imperial Presence, and the consequent resistance^ 
might have led to insults more embarrassing and offensive. 
Yin was active in his attentions during this boisterous day^ 
and therefore stands much higher in our estimation than his 
colleague Chang. Tin pretended to say, that it was never 
the intention that we should have really departed ; tliis^ 
however, it is difficult to believe^ as the orders were so pre- 
cise and per^ptory. 

We had a good view of the walls of Pekin on our return; 
like those of Tong-chow^ they are built of brick, with a. 
fonndatioB of stone ; they are of considerable thickness, the 
body of thiem being of mud, so that the masonry may be 
considered a facing ; there is not, however sufficient strength 
at the top to allow of guns of large calibre being mounted 
in the embraanres. At all the gatcB; and at certwi interralt; 
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there are towers of immense height^ with four ranges of < 
braAureSy inteDrlecl for cannon : T saw none actually moanted, 
but in tbeir stead there were some imitations in wood. 
Besides the tower^ a wooden building of several stories 
marked the gateways ; one of these buildings was highly 
decorated^ ihe projecting roof^, diminishing in sisse. accord- 
ing to tbeir height, were covered with green and yellow tiles, 
that had a very brilliant eifect under the rays of the sun. 
A wet ditch skirted th^ part of the walls round Wbieh we 
were carried. Pekin is situated in a plain ; its lofty walls, 
with their numerous bastians and stupendous towers, cer- 
tainly give it an imposing appearance, hot unworthy the 
capital of a great empire. On the side near Hai-teen we 
crossed a large common, wholly uncultivated ; areniarkable 
circumstance so near Pekin. Tiiere are large tracts of 
ground covered with the nelumbium, or water-lily, near the 
walls, which, from ttie luxuriant vegetation of this plant, 
are extremely grateful to the eye. The Tartarean noon- 
tains, with their l»lue and immeasurable summits, are the 
itnest objects in the vicinity of Pekin : to many of the party 
the streets of Pekin might be the great points of attraction, 
but to myself a visit to this stupendous range would be a 
source of much higher gratification. 

Having given up my chair to an invalid, I returned in one 
of the carts: the motion was bearable till we came on the 
^aved road, when the jolting became intolerable; it was a 
repeated dislocation of every part of the frame ; each jolt 
seemed sufficient to have destroyed life, which yet remained 
to undergo the dreadful repetition. The elements combiaed 
with the imperial displeasure to annoy us ; the rain fell in 
torrents ; not, however, so violently as to deter the specla^ 
tors from indulging their curiosity by thrusting lanterns 
into the chairs and carts to have a fuller view of our persons. 
I certainly never felt so irritated in my life*. To be exposed 
to such indecent curiosity while suffering cmsiderable pain 
from the jolting was too much for the best tempers to bear 

Satiently, and pro4uced in me something not for removed 
:om frenzy. The darkness, holes in the road, and heavy- 
rain, rendered walking almost impracticable, which, how- 
ever, 1 attempted, and should have persisted;^ had I nek 
apprehended being separated froia the rest of the party* 
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AUhovgk 800 bad agserted that onr march that night was 
to have been Hmited to twenty lees, we were carried without 
halting to our boats at Tong-chow, which we reached at 
three o'clock in the morning.on the 30th. 

dOth qf ^ugu8t,*^0m of the linguists^ formerly men- 
tioned, Achow, whom we saw for the first time at Hai-teeoi 
bad preceded us to announce oar approach. The quarters 
we had occopied before our departure have been shut up^ 
and the triumphal gateway taken down^ marking our fa1l^.n 
fortunes. The boats, however^ are by no means^ d pis oiler j 
to be rejected ; indeed it was more in compliance with the 
urgent entreaties of Tin and Chang than with our own in-' 
clination that we bad moved our quarters before. The 
baggage, stcHres^ and presents, are gradually arriving, and 
every preparation continues to be made for our departure. 
Ghai^ late in the evening came to Lord Amherst, hinting 
that some presents fi^m the JBmperor to the Prince Regent 
had been received by the Chin-chaes. They soon followed, 
bearing with them the intended presents, consisting of a 
large joo-yee ot sceptre, formed of a stone allied to agate, 
greenish<rwhite in colour^ and symbolically expressive of 
contentment; the handle of the joo-yee is flat and carved, 
not very nntike that of a ladle ; the top is of a circular 
shape, something like the leaf of the water-lily : there was 
also a Mandarines necklace, of green and red stones^ and a 
few beads of coral, with a red 04'nament, set round with 
pearls, attached to it ; to these were added a few embroid- 
ered purses. The Imperial Commissioners, in delivering 
these firesettts, communicated the £mperor's wish to have 
a few arlicles in return. The articles selected were the 
pictures of the King and Queen, a case of maps, and some 
coloured prints.^ As it was desirable, with reference to 
the btMests of the East India Company, to part on good 
terms, the profposal was readily assented to. 

Lord Amherst requested to be informed what account he 
was to give of his dismissal to his Sovereign: the only reason 
aasig^ied was his refusal to obey the Emperor's commands 

* The court etiquette is, not to receive the whole of the presents : 
«)d the Portiigiiese Embassador had great dificalty in ioducing the 
Emperor to d^rt from this usage. 
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respecting his immediate attendance, which was deseribed 
as a mark of peculiar favour ; in reply, the circumstances 
that had occurred were adverted to, but the discussion was 
not protracted, the Mandarins being more anxious to ex- 
culpate themselves from having had any share in the fxtms- 
actions of which we complained, than to examine the causes, 
or justice of our dismissal. This proposed exchange of 
presents may be considered a proof of the Emperor's rage 
Iiltving partially subsided, and certainly, looking to our 
return, is not to be regretted. The sceptre or joo-yee* is 
of inferior workmanship to that presented to tha King by 
Kien-Lung. 

Sist of August — ^The shipment of presents and stores 
eontinues; some few articles of privaVe baggage are still 
missing. We learu from the linguist Achow, that our dis- 
missal is attributed to the rudeness with which we treated 
the Princes and other persons of distinction that came to 
visit us ; they made an unfavooral)le report to the Emperor, 
and probably assigned the worst motive for our reluctance 
to attend him immediately. I most confess this does not 
seem improbable. 

In passing the walls of Tong-chow, and other places on 
the road, we observed an imperial edict, prohibiting women 
from appearing in the streets, and exposing themselves to 
the gaze of the English Embassador and his attendants. 
In vain — female curiosity was not to be overcome even by 
the apprehensions of incurring the displeasure of the Son of 
Heaven ; and the red flowers were not unfrequent in the 
heads of the spectators : they certainly had the advantage 
o^er us, their appearance having nothing to attract the 
eye or flatter the vanity in being the objects of their at- 
tention. 

The portraits of the King and Queen having been taken 
out of the packages, that the Chinese might see them placed 
in the proper point of view. Lord Amherst, to mark the 
respect he entertained towards his own Sovereign, made a 
point of publicly saluting the portrait of his Majesty in the 
same manner as had been practised by him to the yellaw 

* The stone from. which the joo-yees are made is found in the Yih 
yu-3han, a mountain in the province of Kiang-nan. 
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curtain it Tien-sing^ mueh to the dissatisfaction of KwangV 
of whose good disposition some begin to entertain donbis. 

Although the demonstrations of respect have diminished, 
those of apprehension and jealoosy are still attended to. 
My walk this evening through the millet fields was accom- 
panied by soldiers, who seemed more disposed to regulate 
its duration and direction than before. 

ist af September.'^^omt missing articles of our baggage 
are not arrived, and a strong remonstrance has been made 
upon the subject ; our departure will, therefore, probably 
not tafte place till to-morrow or next day. Chang informed 
Mr. Morrison that the Koong-yay and the judge of Pekin 
bad followed us to Tong-chow : whether this be connected 
with diplomatic negotiation^or^ police is uncertain ; the 
former ^ould probably lead w a return to Pekin, the latter 
only signifies absurd suspicion. I have heard that the inde- 
cent curiosity expressed by the Princes in the anti^hamber 
at Yuen-min-yuen was not unusual ; such is their conduct 
to all strangers, who are literally made the lions of the court. 
On comparing accounts, we have all agreed that there was> 
a striking change in our cortege on the return from Pekin : 
no soldiers attended to clear the way, no men with lights to 
point out the road ; we were literally abandoned to ourselves, 
the darkness, and the elements. The flags, announcing us 
as bearers of tribute, have been taken from the boats j no 
others have been yet substituted. 

I this day examined the wooden collar called kang^, 
which is fixed on the necks of convicted felons as a punisfak 
ment : it is a square board, thirty inches wide, with an 
aperture for the head ; it is worn diagonally, which enables 
the bearer to rest the corner upon a stone while sitting. 

When two Chinese quarrel they generally seize each other 
by the tails, which they twist violently, both often fall to' 
the ground, and it is surprising to see how long they can 
endure such acute pain, their eyes seem bursting from their 
sockets, the whole countenance is distorted, and I am con- 
vinced that pugilists of the best bottom must yield in such 
a contest from utter incapacity to bear the dreadful suffer- 

• These collars arc of various sizes and weights, aiicorcling to the 
crime for which the punishment is inflicted. 
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iDg : though viole&t to madoe«9 in geatnte and langugey 
they seldom proceed to aetioo, and I have seen a smart tap 
frofn a fan satisfy extreme rage ; wbeii^ however, they ae- 
taally have recourse to blows, they flght most fooUy^ aad 
death baa been known to ensue from a kick. 

The present disposition of the Chinese was shewn yester- 
day on the occasion of a beggar standing up when Lord 
Amherst passed by him ; the man was insUntly ordered bj 
a Mandarin to sit down, the British Embassador not beisg 
iiow considered deserving of respect even from the lowest 
class of society. Unless these feelings subside as we recede 
from the capital^ our journey will not be very agreeable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Second of September.^^Thert would now seem no chance 
of reprieve. We commenced our journey to tlie coast after 
breakfast. Canton is said to be the place of our destination: 
our past experience will not, however, allow us to place 
much reliance upon Chinese assertions, and if the ships 
should be still at Chnsan when we arrive in the ricinity^ 
1 shall not be surprised by our being despatched from 
thence. Several little comforta have been taken from our 
boats^ and we shall probably have frequent reason to com- 
plain of neglect during our journey. We are again among 
a crowd of junks, which are only interesting from giving us 
occasional glimpses of Chinese women of a better descrip- 
tion than those seen in the streets; they are very chary of 
themselves^ scarcely allowing our profane eyes to dwell 
upon them for a moment. The dark complexions of labour- 
ing men (of the same hue as E^st Indians) prove that ther 
sun must be more powerful in this province of China than 
in other countries within the same parallel of latitude. Ig 
this circumstance connected with the flat nature of the 
country, and the general want of shade ? A complete change 
must be made in the dress of the inhabitants during the 
winter. In this season a shirt and trowsers, often only the 
latter, compose the dress of all classes within doors, and 
of the lower and middling orders throughout the day. 

The treatment of the embassy at Tuen-min-yuen still 
forms a frequent subject of conversation amongst us. 
New incidents arise eonfirminga belief in the Chinese hav- 
ing deceived us,^ by a pretended compliance upon the point 
of ceremony : the (>arty was purposely separated, and all 
the Mandarins employed in conducting the cavalcade were 

T 
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in an unusual bustle as we approached the scene. Soo and 
Kwangj to remove the suspicions or objections Lord Am- 
herst might have entertained to alighting at any other place 
but the residence appointed for him^ assured his Lordship 
at Yuen-min-yuen, that it was only proposed to take some re- 
freshment with the Koong-ya}^, although they must have beeu 
perfectly aware of the real intention. All were^ more or les^ 
parties to the assertion made at Tong-chow^ that we were 
to be received on the 8th of the moon with our proffered 
ceremonial. 1 must confess that Ho cautiously avoided at 
Tong-chow stating specifically the Emperor's consent to 
dispense with the Tartar ceremony ; he however said enongh 
to convey a decided impression that the business had been 
settled to our satisfaction^ and the fact was stated in the 
most detailed manner by Kwang, who was left behind bv 
the Koong.yay apparently for this express purpose. Tbe 
Canton linguist, Achaw, has reported that Soo has been 
degraded to a blue button ; the Koon&;-yay has also in- 
curred the Imperial displeasure, and Kwai^ is dismissed 
from bis office in the salt department. This trip to Canton 
is probably an additional punishment. It is understood 
that the duties hitherto performed by Chan^ and Yin will., 
after leaving Tien-singy be transferred to the officws of tlie 
districts through which we pass. Chang, who had been at 
Canton early in life^ would have preferred^ under other cir- 
cumstances, to have accompanied us. 

Bd of September. — There is not the diflferenee I expected 
in our progress downwards. The stream is net rapid, and 
the trackers to the large boats being very few in Rnmber. 
and those not always employed, the present scarcely ex- 
ceeds our former rate. Our supplies have been dtmtnisluog. 
and to-day they entirely failed ; representations hara been 
made^ and articles privately purchased. Our skaation is 
most unpleasant; the affectation of Imperial hospitality 
forbids purchasing, while the indifference to our comfort 
produced by the circumstances under which tbe embassy 
is returning, exposes us to inconvenience, and indeed to 
real privation. It is still said that Soo aad Kwang are to 
be fined to the full amount of our expenses^ and if this be 
true, we cannot be surprised at the inadequacy of the 
supplies, the district offi^rs very naturally q.ot feelmg sure 
of repayment. 
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Mr Morri^on^s conversation with Chang this clay has 
thrown much light upon the causes of our sudden dismis<;al 
from Yuen-min-ynen. The apparent eonscnt at Tong-chow 
was a deception of Ho>* Koong-yay, whose great ohject wa^ 
to get the fimbassador to Pckin. TJie hints thrown out at 
the conference on the jB7th of August gave him reason to 
believe that Lord Amiierst might be induced by certain 
concessions to perform the ko-tou ; these concessions ap- 
pearing to him reasenable^ he was not without hopes of 
prevailing on the Emperor to accede ; at the same time he 
tlid not feel justified in entering into any positive engage- 
ment; this, however, was required by liord Amherst. The 
Koong-yay, therefore, had recourse to deception, and by 
asserting the Emperor's consent to receive the Embassador 
on his own terms, secured his removal to Pekin. The Em- 
peror's resolution to see ns on the 7th defoafed this plan, 
which was in some degree favourable to oifr views. Whe- 
ther it was intended that we should have been barely seen 
hy his Imperial Majesty from his chair in passing, or whether 
we were to have been called upon for the ko-tou, is not yet 
clear ; it is, however, certain that no regular audience with- 
out that ceremony was to have been granted. The Era* 
peror's determination to receive us on the 7th was taken 
without a reference to our being all riight on the road ; 
whatever, therefore, was to have been the mode of our 
reception, the aggravation of its occurring under circum- 
stances of fatigue Was not intentional. Our immediate 
dismissal was caused by it's being reported to the Emperor 
that the plea of illness was a mere pretext, and his being 
thereby highly incensed. His Majesty was also much 
offended by Ho not stating the fact of the Embassador 
having travelled all night, which apparently would have 
been constdefred the most reasonable excuse for his wishing 
to avoid an immediate audience. The Koong-yay has 
been removed from some of his employments, and even 
Moo^ta-jin, who has literally only lent his person to the 
conferences, having throughout maintained an invincible 
silence, has not escaped degradation.' 

* Although the Chinese have generaUy two or more names, the first 
is the one used; in this as in maqy other instances, direetif opposed 
to us. 
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Mr. Morrison paid Chang at his request another visit hi 
the evening, to meet the Ngan-chatsze or Judge of Fe- 
ehee-lee, who has accompanied as from Tong-chow to saper- 
intend oar supplies and general progress. This Mandarin 
is well versed in all (he accounts published by the mission- 
aries of Europe, and lost no time in displaying his know- 
ledge to Mr. Morrison : the general scope of his statement, 
besides the exhibition of iiis own acquirements, was to lower 
the relative importance of England with respect to the other 
European nations, and to establish the absurdity of oar 
Sovereign pretending to compete with the Emperor ef 
China. Thongh acquainted with the name and situalioaof 
the Ghoorkas,* and asserting that his judicial authority 
extended nearly to their confines, he did not advert to the 
late war in Nepaul, a proof that the interest taken by the 
Chinese government in the affairs of that country has been 
exaggerated. The Judge considered the Ghoorkas as tri- 
butary to the Emperor. 

Our friendly intercourse with Chuig was renewed by his 
calling while we were yet at table ; habitually he abstains 
from wine for reasons of health, and on this occasion infinitely 
preferred raspberry vinegar and water. The Chinese in ge- 
neral like our sweet wines and cordials better than those more 
Bsually consumed by ourselves. Whatever may have been 
the assertions of former travellers^ my experience leads me 
to consider them scarcely less addicted to the use of spiri- 
tuous liquors than Earopeans ; it is only their superior sense 
of decorum that prevents them from exhibiting themselves 
as often in public under the influence of intoxication. Glass 
ware of all descriptions is much sought after by them^ and 
bar common wine bottles are not onacceptable. 

Those who have talents for observation, or powers of 
description, may possibly find wherewithal to occupy the 
eye and the pen. Millet fields, willow-groves, junks^ half- 
clothed inhabitants with little eyes and long tails, women 
with prettily-dressed hair but ugly faces, these are the daily 
and unchanging objects, and from these I cannot eko out 
any thing like interesting description. With respect to the 
moral qualities of the people, it would be presumption to 

* I was not at this time aware of ^e occurrences on the Nepanl 
frontier. 
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form any opinion fonoded upon actual experience: we 
have little private conunanieation with the natives, and even 
that, to those like myself who are ignorant of the langui^, 
is Carrie^ on by gestures; on the other hand it would be 
unfiiir to form any estimate from onr interconrse with the 
Govertanent. Points of importance to both parties have 
been brodght to issue ; the Chinese have employed intimi- 
dation and deceit to efleet their object; they have failed, 
and disappointment has produced rudeness. Those who 
landed with an impression that the Chinese were to be 
classed with the civilised nations of Europe have no doubt 
seen reason to correct their opinion ; those, on the contrary, 
who in their estimate ranged them with the other nations ^ 
Asia, will have seen little to surprise in the conduct either 
of the Government or of individuals. The leading charac- 
teristic feature is the inihience of established usage. The 
every -day behaviour of individuals, whatever be their rank, 
is fixed by rules seldom infringed. The despotism of the 
Sovereign is subordinate to the despotism of manner ; the 
highest degree of civilisation that has ever prevailed iii: 
nearer nature than the artificial system, certainly far remov- 
ed from so exalted a standard, that regulates the daily ha- 
bits of this people; and the only positive conclusion at 
which I have yet arrived, is that the Chinese are a most 
uninteresting nation. They are described as courteous in 
their mutual intercourse, and their rudeness towards stran- 
gers is attributed to a belief of their inferiority, and a die- 
trust of their good conduct. Such is certainly the policy of 
the Government, and such, from the prevalence of the same 
principles, throughout every branch of the commonity, are 
probably the sentiments of individoals. Chinese children, 
above the lower orders, are like other Asiatics, grave and 
maniere. The mind would seem to be treated here like 
the feet of the women, cramped by the bandages of habit 
and education, till it acquires an unnatural littleness. But* 
here I catch myself running into the very error I wish to 
avoid, substituting conclusions for observation : so reluctant 
is the human undh^rstanding to remain in suspense. 

4tA of September.-^Thit weather still continues hot ^ in 
our boat the thermometer stands at eighty -^flve degreea 
throughout the day. I was not before aware that the ko-iou 
is to be viewed as an act of religious adoration, wbicb^ 
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th»ngk fftid t» the Empefor^ U refuMd to some of the ia- 
fefUM- deities. Th^ judge, in the c^Wfe of bis lecture yes- 
terdaj eveaiiig upan JE^topean affairs, observed to Chang, 
that possiblj' our religion forbad oar performing the ko- 
iou ; this admissiott was not, howeyer, made apologetically, 
bttt rather to reprebead our erroneous notions npoo the 
mbject. 

Our boats stopped at one o'clock to purchase provisioiis ; 
tha best grapes we have yet seen have beea procured here ; 
it is really surprising, that with abundance of grapes, the 
Chinese should remain satisfied with the liquor made from 
rice* A rough estimate gives from five id six hundred as 
ibe number of persons connected witii the embassy pro- 
ceeding together down the river ; it must therefore require 
some arran^ment to secure a regular supply of provisions. 
The name of the village where we stepped is Khu-sbee-yoo, 
and I collected from the boatmen, tfaat there is anotiier 
Urge village within a short distance. Some troops, iiiclu- 
ding a small detachment of the monsters, were dmwir out, 
probably in honour of the judge, and a salute fired on his 
departure. He is ctf sufficient rank to correspond directly 
with the Emperor. 

9(& of Seftember.-^W^ anchored yesterday at dinner- 
time for tlie night, on account of the weather, which looked 
threatening ; this gave us an opportunity of taking a walk, 
the only amusement afforded in this dreadfully dull journey. 
Begular watch is kept from sunset to sunrise ; in going their 
founds some of the watchmen strike an oblong piece of 
wood hollowed with a round stick, and others a small gong 
or loo: the sound of both is most melancholy, the foraier 
mach louder than the appearance of the implement would 
seem to indicate. There was a heavy fall of rain doring 
the ni^t, nnA the climate had undergoae a complete change 
by dnylight ; it felt like the close of antumn in England : 
the height of the thermometer was fifty-nine degrees at snn- 
rise, aoyd at four o'clock it had not risen to mere than sixty* 
seven. We did not quit our anehorage till eleven, anft as 
the whole of this debiy eannot be aUxiibttted to weather, we 
hsjve begun to form various conjectures ; all our wishes are 
i^glHnst a return to Pekin, from whioh our determined re- 
sistance to the ceremony would prevent any public ad van- 
tagsy or ptobably individual enjoyment, being derived; the 
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slowness of oar progress may, how^ver^ arise from tbe ar« 
rangements making at Tien-siag for the future transporta- 
tion of the more bulky wtieles. It is proposed to send them 
by sea. 

I visited a small miao or temple, dedicated, as I was in- 
formed, to tbe God of Fire ; his igneoos godsbip was a skort 
figure seated on a throne, holding a drawn sword in on^ 
band and a se^rpentine ring in the other; two dwarf-like 
figures stood near him^ each with rings : there Were three 
other figures, less perfect, on the side of the building. This 
miao was under repair, and the workmen were eooking their 
victuals in the very sanctum. Religion seems to sit very 
easily on the Chinese. In their feelings on this head they 
resemble the ancient Pagans ; the worship of the gods 
forms part of their civil institutions and daily baMts^ but 
never deeply influences their passions. It would be wrong 
to attribute the late edicts against Christians to religious 
persecution ; tbey arose from an alleged connexion with the 
malcontents, not, I understand, without foundation. 

I had a visit from Chang, partly to apologise for the de- 
ficiency of provisions complained of some days ago : he 
requested that in future none should be purchased, and in 
the event of the supply being inadequate, application should 
i)e addressed to him, that he might make the required dis- 
bursement, which he was authorised to do, on account of 
Kwang, who was ordered by the £mperor to defray the ex- 
penses of the embassy. He took occasion to inform me of 
his being superior in permanent rank to tbe imperial com- 
missioner, and described himself as having a large extent of 
country linder his jurisdiction. Common rumour amonc 
the Chinese says, that the £mperorha^been much incensed 
with those who concealed from him the circumstance of the 
Embassador's having travelled all night, and being thereby 
too much fatigued to attend him immediately. About four 
o'clock we passed Tsay-tsuog, where we halted on our way 
upwards, while Soo and Kwang made their reference to 
Pekin. We are to reach Tiep-sing to-morrow ; our stay 
there will be probably two days. 

6th of September. — The weather is something warmer 
than yesterflay ; thermometer in the morning sixty -five de- 
grees. About nine we passed a building said to be a Ma- 
homedan mosque ; there are several of thia religion in the 
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frovinee : they are not regarded with any jealoasy, and are^ 
fancy^ eligible to all offices. They eat beef^ from which 
Chinese in general abstain^ considering it cruel to slay so 
useful an animal for food. Buildings with handsome mq&, 
and the increasing throng of population^ mark our approach 
to Tien-sing. A lougline of soldiers with flags near some 
py-loos were drawn out to do honour to Ching-ta-jin the 
Ngan-chatzse — for alas ! we are now shorn of odr beams, 
and dare not take these military honours to ourselves. The 
soldiers knelt as the boats passed. Chinese gunners would 
seem much afraid of their own deeds : they immediately 
retreat upon applying the match, squatting down at a short 
distance with their backs turned ; the iron tube is always 
placed upright; so that every possibility of danger from the 
wadding is guarded against. 

, The timber trees for general use in house and boat build- 
ing are cut into spars of from seven to eight feet long, as 
it is said^ for the convenience of transportation. I had for- 
gotten to mention that we anchored last night near a large 
village where there was a temporary building with a stage 
carried out into the water, lights, and other preparations 
indicating a public meeting : under other circumstances we 
might have flattered ourselves that some good awaited osf 
all was, however, intended for the accompanying Maoda- 
darins, who had a long conference on shore. 

We may infer that the mutual suspicion of the Mandarins 
is considerable, from the Ngan-chatz&e not venturing to ac- 
cept a small present offered to him by Lord Amherst, lest it 
should come to Kwang's knowledge, and through him to the 
£mperor, who is most severe against the semblance of bri- 
bery in public officers. Uis worship has, however, hinted, 
that on leaving us he may probably overcome his fears.' 

W^ reached Tien-sing soon after twelve, and we anchored 
exactly in the same spot as before ; the crowd of spectators 
is equally great, and their heads as closely packed. Men 
wearing conical caps^ have been most active in keeping a 

* These, I afterwards learnt, were the public executioners, and that 
the shape of their caps was one of ancient form, which the Chinese, at 
the Tartar conquest, were most anxious to retain. The sanctity of the 
tombs of their ancestors was anotberand more reasonable object of their 
anxiety. 
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space clear near the boats; (hey are not, like the aoMieriB^ 
satisfied with striking the groand, bat apply their long 
whi|>8 most lustily to the shoulders of the. gaping maltitude. 
At night we observed a ceremony said to be in honour of 
the full moon ; a boat moved along the shore, and dropped, 
at certain intervals, small paper lanterns of various colours, 
which were suffered to fall down the stream; the light re- 
flected through the brilliant colours of the lanterns bad a ' 
very pretty effect. I have been struck with the vividness 
of the crimson dye of this paper (also used by the Chinese 
in their fruit-baskets) which surpasses, 1 think, any that 1 
have before seen. Another illumination, and the horrid din 
of instrumental music, led us to conjecture that a marriage 
or a funeral (for the noise is said to he the same) is carrying 
on in the vicinity. I can only regret that our situation 
precludes all hope of seeing any of these domestic cere- 
monies. 

I find that some of my companions are much struck with 
the wretched appearance of the lower orders, and thereby 
disposed to accuse former travellers of exaggeration. Com- 
pared with other countries of Asia, I should, on the con- 
trary, say that China presents an aspect of great prosperity ; 
the season has as yet required little clothing, and, on the 
approach of cold weather, our boatmen have not seemed to 
want suitable apparel. I am disposed to give great credit 
both to the older and more modern writers tot accuracy of 
description in every thing that strikes the eye. The mis- 
sionaries in general extol the moral character of the people 
and the political resources of the empire : of the latter, they 
Were probably little qualified to form an opinion ; and of the 
former, kind personal treatment will lead men to take yerV 
different views. Like other Asiatics, the Chinese are af- 
fectionate in the treatment of their children, and their civil 
iostitntiops enforce reciprocity of good conduct. A son in 
China is never of age : the act of begetting inflicts servitude 
until the death of the parent emancipates him. To judge 
from a trivial circumsbnce that came out in the course of 
conversation with Change ladies have their full share of in- 
fluence in Chinese families ; for ou inquiring from Chang ^ 
whether his son, a lad of eighteen^ was still with him, be 
answered in the negative, saying, that he had been obliged 
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to senil kirn back to his mother^ who cofald not endure 
bein^ separated from him. 

7fA of September. — The design of sending the presents 
by sea appears to be given tip, and none of the boat« will 
be changed till we reach Sliang-tung; our delay here arises 
from Kwang having to deliver over charge of his office in 
the salt department to his successor. Chang's situatioa of 
Tao-tai must be of some importance, as the number of visits 
from subordinate officers compelled him last night to take re- 
fuge in his boat. He is superior to a governor of city or Foa 
I had a short walk through the quarter of the town nearest 
to 0S9 but did not succeed in getting across the water, the 
soldiers ordering one of ^he boats forming the bridge to 
slip as we approached. The druggist's shops were well 
furnished ; too extensively^ I should suppose, from the low 
state of medical knowledge in China, for the health of their 
patients. Butchers' shops were remarkably clean, and the 
meat looked so good, that I suspect our supplies must be 
of a very inferior quality to what might be procured. Ex- 
terior appearance is so exclusively the object of attention, 
that the axes carried before police officers are merely painted 
wood: indeed, the whole paraphernalia of magistracy re- 
semble gingerbread ornaments, or masquerade decoration. 
The streets of Tien-sing are narrow, and the dead- walls of 
all the dwelling-houses facing the street give them a most 
gloomy appearance ; in wet weather they become a perfect 
slough. Our olfactory nerves will have been so saturated 
with stench, that the absence of smell will probably over- 
power us when restored to a pure atmosphere ; there literally 
prevails a compound of villanous stenches; and this con- 
stitutes one of the principal inconveniences of the crowd 
that gather round us. 

A second walk through the suburb did not afford much 
additional amusement or observation : a funeral passed us, 
accompanied by mourners, male and female, whose grief 
tiras so violent and regularly timed, that I concluded them 
to be hired ; the women were in chairs covered with white 
cloth, the mourning colour in China; the caps on the 
heads of the mourners were shaped like the working caps of 
mechanics in England : I was disappointed in the coffio 
itself, which was quite plain ; the frame that supported it 
was giU^ and made of immense beams of timber; some 
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figares of women, nearly as large as life, and full drest, were 
carried in the front ; on the outside of the bier 1 remarked 
a gilt head-piece of wood, probably indicating the profession 
of the deceased. 

In a cabinet-maker's shop we saw some handsome chairs 
of carved wood, decorated with peacocks ; the plumage was 
real^ and only the bodies artificial ; the legs hung down from 
the top^ not unlike fowls in a poulterer's shop. I could not 
succeed in purchasing a large g4ass-case, filled with gilt toys^ 
rppresenting Chinese ladies and gentlemen, boats, bridges^ 
and all the features of the country residence of a man of rank* 

The occupations of mealman and miller seemed joined 
here, as we observed all kinds of grain grinding in a mill 
turned by. an ass, in the shops where the original article was 
sold : the upper millstone is large and cylindrical, and to 
its extreme ends ropes are fastened, by which the ass draws ; 
the flour thus ground was coarse. Wje shall in future, in 
making purchases, be particularly on our guard against the 
soldiers who accompany us ; they always encouraged, and ia 
some instances suggested, the impositions of the shopkeeperS| 
for the purpose of having a larger booty to share. A Chinese 
dwelling-house is, as I have already said, shut towards the 
street by the outward wall; and even when the gate in 
opened, a skreen of masonry fronting the entrance, and 
considerably exceeding it in width, intercepts the view : 
these houses are divided into courts, each forming a range 
of apartments ; a large hall, and small rooms leading from 
it, is the most usual distribution. Great variety of articles 
were sold in every shop, and, except the druggiMts, I ob- 
served few shops appropriated to the sale of one commodity 
only. A black mass, looking like caviare, proved to be soy 
mixed with salt, with something to give the mixture con- 
sistency. In examining the tools of the mechanics, and the 
interiors of the shops, I was struck with the^extreme cor- 
rectness of all the accounts I have read of China. Scientific 
researches may be scanty, but every thing that meets the 
eye of (he mere traveller in China has been described with 
the utmost accuracy. 

8th of September. -^Onrkeepeu {for we are literally con- 
veyed through the country with as little volition on our 
parts as wild beasts) moved us this morning : after rounding 
the baak ia the direction qf the walla of the eityf^ we entered 



the £u-ho piver,. the boats being tracked agaiust ibe strMB. 
The suliurba continued for two miU»«, and the shops *nd 
buildings here had a much better appearance than on the 
opposite bank : among tlie rest were several small Miaoa 
or temples, In the crowd of apectah^rs 1 observed more 
"Women than on any former occasion; the feet of several 
inrere fine specimens of distortion : as far as the instep ihey 
mre left of the natural size^ and the compression there brings 
them suddenly to a point. In Chinese crowds, the pipes 
held over the heads of the men have a very peculiar effect 
After an interval of millet fields, we passed another suburb 
or village ; there, was a raised road a few yards from the 
path, worn by the trackers, which may possibly be the 
commencement of that described by Sir Greorge Staontoa. 
A small py-loo, open on all sides, with a highly dccoraled 
roof, and an inscription dedicating.it to the river Nan^yoen 
Ho^ (i. e. Southward carrying river), stands on the right 
bank, about three miles from the city. This building was 
an interesting object, as fixing the name of tlie river, and 
GonuecUfig the snperslitions of the Chinese with tlioae of 
India and of ancient £urnpe. 

While at dinner, another funeral passed along the bank; 
. the bier the same as that at Tien-sing : among the figures 
carried before it were those of a tiger, marking the military 
profession of the deceased, an armed man on horseback, 
and a lady mounted on an ostrich. 1 have reason to believe 
that the mourners, so loud in their grief, are the relations of 
the deceased person, who are expected to attend the faneral. 
At a short distance from the river I saw some cnriona brick 
buildings, shajped like a vase, narrowing at the base and 
top9 of the height of a village church steepla, said to be the 
tombs of distinguished Hoshungs, or priests of the god Fo; 
the brick- work near the top was very ornamentaL We 
soon after passed a modern pagoda or paou-ta, with small 
pvcjections or stories : these modern structures are very 
inferior to the more ancient towers, now very rare In the 
country, from their being suffered to moulder away. A 
watch- tower, Jn ruins, gave us an opportunity to examine its 
structure : the brick- work was about four feet in thickness, 
with an opening in the interior sufficient for a staircase, 
leading to the platform ; en the top there were eBftbraanr^, 
but the pvridpet waU w%? not of thicknAsa to admit of-casnon 
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betfig niMiiled, tlie totm. is a sqaaM. Tbe banks of the 
river are in most plaoes eoUivatecl wUli vegetables^ and the 
groottds are laid oat frith particular neatness ; the stalks of 
the kao-leang, employed to fern a treillage for supporting 
a species t)f French beao^ give to the hnmblest spots of the 
kitchen garden an elegant appearance. 1 fancied that the 
grounds of individoalsy ori)f villages^ were separated by 
the ^ves of willows and poplars that occurred at regular 
intervals. 

We eootitmed our journey after sunset, and when tbe ^ 
moon rose in her fuU silvery brightness, the scene was highly 
beautiful ; her beans tinged the darkness of the groves with 
lights while her image in the water varied, every moment^ 
with the eddies of t^ stream. As we advanced, tbe long 
line of lanterns, Jineg at the mast-heads of the boats, 
changed its direction with the frequent windings of the 
river $ tbe red lantems,^ from the judge's boat; closing in 
the line, marked the limits of the ieet : all around was 
tranquillity, and yet the objects were ever changing ; it was 
a scene to harmonise the most disturbed mind. To me a 
fine night has ever been an object of the highest enjoyment: 
I co«ild sometinies fancy, that one then might hold converse 
with natures of a higher order : it would be unnatural, at 
such an hour, to allow an unworthy thought to cross the 
mind; all without Js pure and tranquil brightness^ and the 
best feelings of man^s heart rise to welcome the beauty of 
the universe. We passed several villages, and anchored for 
the night at the town of Yaog-leu-ehing, thirty -ive lees^ or 
twelve miles, from Tien-sing; there was a respectable look- 
ing house near the anchorage, belonging to a Mandarin ; 
this, probably, is the ordinary stage, as there were several 
boats at anchor. The river is considerably wider here. 

Qth of September. — In the eonrse of a walk after break- 
fest) I visited a temple dedicated to the Eternal Mother, or 
principal Chinese female diviiiity. The figure of tbe goddess 
had a white cloth thrown over it, and a crown on the head; 
in her band she held a leaf: there were two attendant 
figures^ of smaller mase, iu the same shrine; some other 
figures wmre placed near the wall on one side of the temple. 
If we were to judge from the state of the temples we have 
hitherto seen, we should conclude that religion was on the 
deeliae k China; arall tfaese buildings are going to ruin. 
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ChaDg bas received informatioii to be relif cl upon, of bis 
appointment to be judge of the province of Sbantubg. and 
I suppose the presents sent this day to the Embassador and 
to the gentlemen of the embassy were made in conseqaen«*e : 
hist conduct in:general has been so kind; that all are pleased 
with his elevation. 

The reaping-hook used in cutting the kao-leang has a 
very long handle and short blade, rather resembling a scythe 
than a reapiog-hook. Irrigation is employed to the garden 
cultivation hear the banks ; a simple wheel and axle is used 
to raise the water from the well, dug a few yards from the 
river ; the water is not thrown in sheets over the ground; 
but poured from a large earthen jar. Some men were em- 
ployed; in another place, fattening rushes with a heavy 
roller, probably to be used in the embankment. Towards 
evening the banks on both sides, covered with villages, had 
the appearance of being a continued town ; they belong to 
the district or arrondissement of Too-lee-ya, extending for 
ten lees, with little interruption, of habitations. We anehor- 
ed at the further extremity. Our trackers, whether driven 
to it by being overworked, or underpaid, were here very 
insubordinate, and the disturbance was not quelled till some 
of them were punished with the bamboo. The nomber to 
each of the larger boats is from twenty to twenty-five^ to the 
second class twelve, and to the lesser seven. 

iOth of September. — Tlie country much the same. We 
breakfasted near Shing-shi.heen,*a considerable town. We 
passed, during the day, some fields cultivated with tobacco. 

A military Mandarin, with a clear blue.button, observing 
Abbot and myself walking on shore, incited us on board 
his boat, for the usual purpose of looking at us. Abbot, 
as the youngest, was the principal object of his attention, 
and he amused himself by dressing him in Chinese clothes : 
he seemed to live in great familiarity with his servants, and 
put my hat on to excite their merriment; I, in return, took 
his cap) and the buffoonery was complete. There was some 
difficulty in getting away from his kindness, and I was 
obliged to cut short the interview by an abrupt departure. 
We had, I believe, seen our friend before at Tong-chow. 

In the evening Lord Amherst and Hie Commissioners 
visited Chang, to congratulate him upon his appointment : 
his boat was extremely well arranged; in the first apart- 
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nent two seeretaries were employed wttb a ^reat appareit 
of busmess : some trifling articles that had been sent to bint 
by this Embaesiador were disposed in different parts of the 
cabin. Chang himself took the lowest place, and received 
OS altogether with real politeness ; a preparation of ponnded 
apricot kernels^ tasting something like emulsion, was handed 
round. As this is often called by us. almond-milk, it led to 
an inquiry respecting the milk-tea which was to have formed 
part of the ceremonial at the audience. This milk-tea, it 
appears, is simply milk ; chaya, or tea, being affixed to the 
names of many beverages besides that made from the tea 
plant The milk is given as a record of the Tartar origin 
of the reigning family. Another instan<;e of the anxiety to 
preserve these recollections is, that the Emperor, on state 
occasions, uses \ knife to divide his meat, instead of chop- 
sticks. Though placed on the throne of one of the greatest 
empires in the world, and sorroonded by every concomitant 
of imperial greatness, the Mantchoo conquerors of China 
still profess to prize the simple manners of thdr ancestors 
higher than all the forms and grandeur of civilisation and 
luxury ; and wisely too, if tlieir respeot or estimation wenc 
beyond mere prbfeftsion, but they, like other conquerorsy 
bave Ipst, after victory, the habits and energy of character 
that gaiqed it. The judgeship of Shan-tung is considered 
the second in rank in the empire. Toog*quang-tang, oor 
anchorage, is mentioned in the account of the last embassy, 
and will be remembered by me from the horrid vocal and 
inatromental noise with which the Chinese soldicrs^ attend- 
ing the embassy thought proper to signify their satisfaction 
at Chang's appointment. Our rate and time of progress 
has increased, but I have not been able to form any correct 
estimate of the day's journey ; from twenty-eight to thirty 
miles may be near it. 

1 ith of September. — Lord Amherst put into my hands 
this morning at breakfast a translation made and just de-* 
livered to him by Mr. Morrison, of a document* received 
at Tong-chow with some others from Chang, containing an 
official description of the ceremonies to be observed at the 
public audience of the Embassador. The extract from the 
records of the Lipoo, in which Lord Macartney's perform- 

* Vide AppproJix Nos. 4 and 5. 
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anceof the ko-too wan aMerted, aeeMiyaiiied 4^i§4«MmMt ; 
neither were attended to at the Hmtf the one bewg merelj 
an ineorrect account of what was already known, aad the 
other being sappoaed to contain a description of entertain- 
aients which were not« trader existing eirumstaneMt likely 
to take place. Tkte reeeptioo^ according lo this offleial 
paper, was to have taken place in a hall, at the upper end 
of which the Emperor was to have-been seated on an eleva- 
ted throne. An altar to the moon is represented as occupy- 
ing the opposite extremity. The £mbsj|fador was to have 
keen brought Tn at this end of the hall^ and kneeling near 
the altar, he was to have deliVerod the Aegent's letter to a 
Mandarin of rank, by whom it was to have been carried to 
another named Meen-gan, whose place was on the level 
area upon which the throne itself rested : this last Mandarin 
was to have ascended the steps and presented the letter to 
his Majesty. The Embasssdor was tlien to have been con- 
ducted by the Mandarins to the level area, where kneeling^ 
he was to have received the joo-yee intended for theliegent^ 
from the hands of Meen-gan, by whom some qnestions 
were to have been put to him in the Emperor's name : he 
was next to have been eondueted to the lower end of the 
hall, where, facing the upper part (probably the throtte,) be 
was to have performed the ko-too with nine prostrations ; 
afterwards he was to have been led out (tf the haU, and hav- 
ing prcistrated himself once behind the row of Mandarins^ 
he was to have been allowed to sit down ; he wan further 
to have prostrated himself with the attendant Princes and 
Mandarins when the Smpenir drank. Two other prostra- 
tions were to have been toade^ the irst when the milk-tea 
was presented to him, and the other when he had inbhed 
drinking. From the translation we may conclude that 
these latter prostrations were to have been made out of the 
Emperor's sight, and at all events not to Ihs person. If 
this document contains a correct descriptiott of the cere- 
monies which the Emperor would actually reqmre. they 
certainly go far beyond what was in contemplation when 
the question of the ko-ton was considered. Gompllanee 
with the ko-tou was supposed to include merely a single 
perfoi^mance of that ceremony in the actual presence of the 
Emperor, and at a reasonable distance from his person : the 
other four prostrations were, therefore^ an addition of eosen- 
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lially liferent ohftrdeter. Fpom th^ aecoailt the arrange^ 
meat of ihe place of reeepiion would have readered it 
impossible for (be Embassador to have had a direet view of 
the preseiilation of the letter, ami more pdrscms wdre tQ 
have been interposed between him and the Emperor tha^ 
eren ia the ease of (he Dutch embassy. Oiae prostratioQ 
was to liave ^efen performed behind a row of persons^ coa* 
seqnenily out of view «f (he Emperor^ and merely upon 
8i(t»ag4own. Under a supposition that this document was 
final npon Ihe subjeet^ the reception of this embassy would 
have bten less bonottrable than that of any oClier European 
embassy whatevoTf and no proper ditt position to conciliate 
would have gone the length of submitting to it. I mnsi 
confess that conld I bring myself to admits and lna«y will 
say that the pertinacity of the Chinese upon the ko-tod 
calls for the ^dnussion^ that the paper was communicated at 
the Emperor's ioal determination, I should deeply regret 
that it was not noticed at the time of its delivery. Had I 
then seen tjie translation which I this day read, I should 
have had no hesitation as to the line of conduct to bo 
adopted. 1 idioald not have required auy opinion as to tha 
injurious effects of compUauee upon the interests of the 
East India Company at Canton. The point for considera-' 
lion would have been, whether any advantage could have 
allien from the Eogliah nation making, in the person of thct 
Embassa^, a less respeetable appeaiande at the court of 
China than the other nations of Europe, and to this thtf 
most «pbvious and ready answer i» in the *egf»tive ; for I cn,^ 
ucaredy contemplate any fs«oeesftion on the part of the EiA- 
peror which would bave|it8tified such unUsaited submisSioni. 
lam, however, laelinHl to tfatakthat this document, although 
it related to ftituie proeeedliigs, h«4 as little regard to what 
might actually take place, as the account of the embassy 
published in thePekin Gazette would probably have borne 
to the fact; The ceremoaial here stated was such as the 
Chinese would have wished,* but not, therefore, what they 

• Some of the aircumatanccs mentioned in this report arc, ivc learn 
from the account of the Portuguese and Russian cmbasacs, the estab* 
Usbed usage of the court.. The Portuguese Embassador entered by the 
western door, and knelt wiieo speaking. Both Embassadors delivered 

X 
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would liave inmted upon ; nor indeed was tbe documint 
itself represented to us at the time, as requiring our con- 
sideration with a view to any other eetemoiiies but that of 
the single performance of the ko-ton : the impressioiiy oa 
the contrary, conveyed to ns was, that the docnment^ at 
eontainitig a description of the several entertainmctots, was 
communicated ftnr the purpose of XMtMlncing compManoe 
npoo the specific point at issue. Whatever be the valoe of 
the document, as it was not noticed, considered, or trans- 
lated at the time, it had no influence upon onr proceedings ; 
and when resistance to the ko-tou was recommended and 
adopted, no part of the additional ceremonial, mote ex- 
pressive of inferiority and consequently more objectionable 
than the ko-too itself^ was known, and therefore cooltl not 
have been taken into account. It may now be brought 
forward to diminish the regret ai oar dismissal, hot even in 
this respect it can only have real weight with those who 
consider it as an irrevocable arrangement of the cer^noBial. 
I have only another observation to make; a ooiigent to 
comply with the ko-tou did not necessarily involve anbmis- 
•ioQ to the other ceremonies described in the document, and 
resistance upon these would have as good an effect aa npon 
the ko-toa; to my mind, better, for they wonld Iwve been 
npon stronger grounds — the impossibility of an English Em- 
bassador submitting to a reception less hononrable than had 
been given to the representatives of the other crowned 
heads of Europe. 

, Soon after breai^ftst wa passed a small hexagmial temple 
ei three stories, in the proportion SAd style of arebiiectare 
the handsomest building I have yet seen. The |»«je(^ng 
foofs were covered, but not overloa4ed^ with ommental 
carved work j the U^ was shaped like a bishop^ mitre ; 

their credential letters into the Emperor's hands, the Portuguese by 
agreement, the Russian bj accident, and contrary to previous arrange- 
ment. The customs of China direct the credential letter to be placed 
on a table ; and accordingly, BeU says, Ismailoff, as had been preTious* 
ly agre^, laid the letter on a taMe placed for that purpose, ivhen the 
Emperor having beckoned him to approach, he judiciously availed him- 
self of the opportunity to deliver the letter into his Majesty's hands. It 
is remarkable that the Lipoo Tribunal have beea miiformly inimical ts> 
foreignera 
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a group of iite willows near H varied tke diflbrent vbwf of 
the baildins, and heightened the effect. The temple wa« 
said to be dedicated to Kwae^sing, and ealled the Devil 
Star's Temple. The clamps and groves of willows are the 
only beaotiful features of the scenery. About twelve I 
observed a long wall apparently enclosing the grounds and 
residence of some Mandarin. 1 regret much not having yefc 
had an (^portunity of visiting any of these residences, to 
judge of Chinese taste in laying out their grounds. 

It is difieult tor reconcile the respect felt by this nation 
for the dead with the not unfrequent instances of corpses 
floatmg down the stream, affnrding certainly most disagree* 
able spectacles. The light quivering aspen is occasionally 
added to tiie more abundant foliage of the willow. I have 
remarked that most of the Chinese matchlockmen have two 
cross sticks^ of about twenty inches in length, attache<l to 
their pieces, for the purpose of a rest; among this on warlike 
nation, celerity in the use of arms is not of much conseqoence. 

At four oMock we arrived at Tsing-heen, mentioned 
in the former embassy. This is a walled town/ the best 
liouses and shops are in the suburbs ; the walls and the 
town itself are falling to decay. By poshing boldly forward, 
eome of the party succeeded in getting through the gates, 
an object seldom effected from the jealousy of the Chinese 
respecting the interior of their towns. A Miao in the 
suburbs contained several curious idols, which, however, we 
were able to examine but imperfectly from its being the 
dark of the evening. A bystander was kind enough to 
light one of the small tapers, which gave us a glimpse of the 
principal figures ; amongst these, the first was called by the 
soldiers Chung>wang-hai ; the meaning of the name, or the 
nature of the deity the figure represented, I have not been 
able to learn. He was seated on a throne with another male 
figure placed some steps below htm, before whom was a 
table or altar* A female figure in a mantle, that I have oAea 
before remarked, was on bis right hand. The malefigures witk 
full beards. The principal and the female had something in 
their hands, which from being of the same shape and colour, 
I have hitherto considered as a leaf. Near the entrance 
on each side, were two figures of men in armour standing 
near horses ready accoutred ; the men seemed stone. A large 
censer, of a epmposition like belUmetal, was placed en one 



9ide of tti^imier temple. Tbe^e trnpUa, liketto dwtlliiig- 
housas^ are divided into eourU, ftiidibere are generally idok 
in each. I believe ihat the Chineae need not yield to any 
natiou in the number of ilieir god9, or in their real indiffer- 
ence upon religious sulyectt. We may cenjeciare ftfaat the 
Miaa9 on the baoks of the river are chiefly dedicated eithtf 
to the great God of Water or to the IHi Minaret of nrers. 

It would not seem to be ascertained whether the machine 
we observed in the grain junks be used for merely haaking 
the rice, or reducing it to floor. It oonaiste of a plank 
four or five feet long, loaded with a heavy stone at one end, 
at the other a man stands, and raising the plank by bis 
weight, the opposite end falls upon the grain placed in a 
trough ; the weight of the stone is too great to have oo other 
effect but that of separating the grain from the hosk. The 
distance from Tien-sing is something more than two hun- 
dred lees, or sixty- miles. 

i2th of September.-^We breakfasted at Shing-tchee, a 
town with some appearance ctf walls round it. Having left 
Tsing-heen some hours before daylig^ht, my intention of 
again visiting the Miao was thereby defeated. The plongfas 
I have observed in the fields are very rode in their coneirae- 
tion ; the share, of wood, does not penetrate to any depth 
in the soil, which indeed appears to require but little aasist- 
auee from this part of agricultural labour. Manures* are« 
however, generally usefl in China, and heaps are here^ as in 
[England, collected of the serapingsoftheroad. There were 
some small orchards interspersed among the garden calti- 
vatioo. Thermometer eighty degrees at three o'clock. 

Sir (George Staunton suggested to me^ in conversation, the 
Vest explanation of the document mentioned yesterday ; he 
conceives that its was a report prepared by the Lipoo^ which 
it was intended to bring upon the records, for the purpose 
of handing down the statement of the reception most grati- 
fying to Chinese arrogance and usage. This seems highly 
probable, and fixes the value of the paper, in estimating the 

* Great care n taken by the Chinese in collecting buman excreaieiit 
and tbat of other aiiiiaals foor this purpose : the former is moat used la 
Ipurdena, and is preserved, togetber with uriiie« ia large jara gcaerttlly 
sunk in the ground. The n^xtiire is sometimes dilute^ with wot«r. 
The hair of animiJs ia also employed fvr manuring rice. 
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propriety of the coarse pQieaed, at a mach lover lete tliaa 
ito mere eontenta woold at trst sigkt eetabliah* Tlie prin* 
cipal parta of the eeremony were to have been acoooipaAied 
by music ; the very tunes were regulaled, aiid^ from their 
Dames iaUiDded Co convey an expressioh of tranquillity 
effected through subjugation.^ Il is consi^iered not impro- 
bable, by those most acqitainted with the present state of 
China^ that the £mperor's pertinacity upon oeremonial may 
fairly be attributed to an Qptttion, that the late internal 
commotions demand a more strict adherence lo every point 
connected with the personality oF the Sovereign than woukl 
be necessary in more tranquil times. At night we anchored 
at Tsong-chow^ the largest town since Tien-sing. It is a 
walled city^ of the second order, and extends for some 
length on the left bank of the river. The distance from 
Tsingheen is eighty lees, or about twenty-four mites. 

iBth of September.-^We left Tsong-ehow at daylight^ 
having been much disturbed by noises of all kinds during 
the nighe. At these two last towns there have been several 
stagesf carried into the river for the eenvenieoce of landing 
from the boats. At Tsing-heen the Embieissador's boat 
haniig been brous^ht opposite to a stage with decwated 
poles near it, led some to imagine thai publie honours 
to the embassy were about to be reneweil ; the delusion 
vanished when several others Were observed along the bank. 
I am informed that the soldiers drawn up oecasienally on 
the bank belong to an establishment of river police :| some 
to-day had yellow facings instead of red, the usual uniform. 
It is eurioos to remark how the conceit of individuals in all 
countries displays itself in strutting: the Ohinese are per^ 
feet DMsters of thte art, of which we had a ridicttlous in- 
stance two nights since at Tsing-heen, in a Mandarin with 
a yellow button, whom we had seen befere as an attendant 

* Vide Appendix, No. 5. 

t These stages are called Ma-tou. 

t In the cities a species of military police is established, under an 
officer called the Chou. A particular tribunal at Pekin, separate from 
that for cpimes and punishnient, has the general superin tendance of 
the pdttce of the empire ; a tery important duty in a country like Chinai 
vhere the Tery essence of goveiliment consisu in a rigid attention te 
forms. 
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to the pB&ciptl Mandarm ; emboldened dtherby oar fallca 
fortunes, or excited by full drese, be etnitted bj oe with aa 
air that woajld have suited our visitera at Tong-cbow^ kaown 
to our party fts the lads of Mookden. 

There are spots occasionally most beaulifully wooded, 
with, however, little variety in the trees : the willow, aapeo, 
and a few trees resembling ash, are all that have beea 
hitherto noticed. On these points I am compelled to trust 
the eyes of others ; no cockney was ever more igponnt re^ 
specting trees than I am ; indeed my powers of obserratiaa 
of visible objects in general are very limited, partly fimn 
shortness of sight, but principally from negligence. About 
two we passed a floodgate on the right bank, constrocted 
for the purpose of carrying off any sudden increase of water 
in the river. It may be said of this stream, that the quan- 
tity of mod held in suspension almost equals the ioid ; we 
sail literally through hasty pudding, and yet the indien 
drink the water without any purification. We observed near 
the floodgate, a large building utuated in an incloaure, with 
fine woods, which some said belonged to the Emperor, and 
others called a temple. Several of the com junks here have 
four masts ; the two additional are a small fore and mizen. 
I remarked a reaping-hook, used to the kao-leang, longer 
and less curved than ours. 

We reached Tchuan- ho while at dinner. To judge from 
the crowd of spectators it would seem a considerable place ; 
curiosity, however, is so universal, and heads are packed so 
close in a Chinese crowd, that this wonld not always be a 
correct mode of estimating the population. The town ex- 
tends nearly one mile along the bank* 

i^th of September. — We passed this morning a very nu- 
merous fleet, probably one hundred sail, of large com joaka. 
We learn from the inscriptiQUs on these vessels that diey are 
distributed into divisions : from their number, and the im- 
portance of a regular supply of the more nutritive graiiM to 
the northern province, their superintendance and navigation 
must be one of the most important concerns of the empire. 

The women not unfrequently are employed in steering the 
smaller boats, and I have been much struck with their active 
interference in the management when any difficulty oocors. 
Their hair is difl'erently dressed in this part of the province; 
it is gathered less formally into a knot upon the top. 
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Chinese women bold themselves remarkably aprigbt, and I 
have scarcely yet seen even the oldest with a stoop. Cramp- 
ing the feet seems general, at lea^t I have observed no ex- 
ception ; perhaps the smallness of the base on which they 
stand is the cause' of their uprightness. 

There was a very large temple in rains on the left bank; 
the front had nearly fallen down, and the gods were exposed 
to all the pitiless pelting of the storm. I do not fancy that 
the trade of a local deity can be a respectable occupation 
jast now in China. This Miao was dedtcatejjLb Loa-ku^ 
sbung« ^ 

I bad a visit from Chang, to take leave, as he had re<- 
ceived a summons to attend the Emperor at Grehol without 
delay. Yitl is also soon to leave us, and then the superin* 
tendance of our supplies will pass into the hands of the 
distriet oiBeers. Chang called Moukden,* Moulin ; but the 
latter may be the Chinese pronunciation of the name. The 
Emperor goes there to hunt. Chang expressed some alarm 
lest he shonld be called upon to attend the imperial chasse. 
He informed Sir George Staunton, that he had seen the 
Pekin €bizette, announcing Ho's dismissal from his offices, 
which was distinctly stated to be in consequence of his 
having concealed from the Emperor the fact of the Embas- 
sador having travelled all night, and having made a false 
statement respecting the sickness of Lord Amherst. Chang 
promised to ahew the Gazette itself to Sir George. He also 
said^ that the Emperor, when informed of Lord Amherst's 
indisposition, desired that the two Commissoners should be 
sent to him. If this be the fact, it was wholly suppressed 
by Ho* I am not aware that any good could have arisen 
from Sir Geo^e and myself having obeyed the summons ; 
we night have been called upon to perform the ko^tou, and 
as compliance or resistance would have been eqaally embar- 
rassing, we have reason to be obliged to Ho for the sup- 
pression. The general tenor of both Chang and Yin's ob- 
servations npon our sudden dismissal is certainly to remove 
the feolhags of resentment that it was calculated to produce, 
and to throw (he blame from the Emperor upon the Koong- 
yay. From Ohaog's account, the statement of some eo- 
bucIm of the pakoe, who among the rest came to examine 

* The Chinese name of Moukden is Chin-Yang. 
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«8t iwprMMd the Brnpefor with a dkh^lt^f of the aHefpei 
illness of tbt £iDbM8adqr> aod led to ku Vhjtstf^n mmfja, 
and ordiMTs for our iomiediatt departare* 

The laws of Ghioa forbid eoaocbs hemgienphijFed by anj 
gabject ; those in the imperial palaise have considerable in. 
loence^ and Mandarins of the f rst rank find it mefel to 
eoort their favour. They are never raised to a higher raak 
than a golden bntton, and not freqoentlj to that It is aud 
not to be anosnal for parents among the lover erdera^ froa 
poverty« t^^strate their children^ as a qnalificatiom for en- 
ployment iRhe palace. 

At dinner we were at' Pn-heiny belonging to Nan- pee- 
hien. The houses wrre on both banks of the rtver^ and Che 
population seemed fully equal if not to exeeed fthatof T^eo- 
sing« Our day's journey has been eighty lees. Tbtrmome. 
ter eighty, three. The proportion of woman among the 
<M^wd increases. Throwing dnst upon the mob is fr e q ne a t- 
]y practised by the Chinese soldiers to disperse tfiem. The 
multitude seemed less orderly and obedient than elsewhere. 
In saluting we remark that tl»e soldiers kneel down, exhibit* 
ing no bad criterion of the tam^ess and unwarl&e cbirac- 
ter of this nation. 

iMk cf September. "-^We reached Tung-qnair-bien at 
twelve oVloek. The duef town of the district was on the 
right bank : we probably only saw the suburb, in^ which 
was a large temple. I remarked, for the firsitime^ a figure 
of a stork on the roof of one of the smaller temples : mi the 
extremities of the rooli were ssne oritamanis, riiaped like 
tridents. A plough was here in use, of ft much, better eon* 
strnetion than that before noticed; the share was of iron, 
broad, and shaped like a shovel ; therci wasa handle pieced 
nearly over the share : the eattle, an ox and an aaa^ men 
bu'nessed. abreast, mearly as in England. Theifnvrowe were 
particularly wido and deep. More vaiiety in the fl|Rctes 
of trees has been observed t»-day. 

Chang performed his promise of sending a eopy ot the 
Gazette to Sir George Btannton, by whom it was hmwlated.^ 
The paragraph respecting, the embassy began hf censmring 
Son and Kwang, for bringing the Embassador b^nnd Tien- 
9iog wiiheat hn having- compiled with the reysirad cere- 

* Vide AppeadiXiNo. 6. 
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moikie*. Ho and Moo were alio bluied, for allowing bim 
to proceed from Toog-chow without bis having practised 
the eerenony, and for sending confosed reports. The 
Emperor then remark* upon the econrrences at Yuen-min- 
yuen, and severely reprehends Ho, for having concealed the 
truth from him ; and for not stating the fact of the English 
Envoys having travelled all night, and being unprovided 
with th^i dresses of cwemony. Had this been communi- 
catedy llie Emperor asserts, <^ that he would not have in- 
sisted opon^ their attendance till the next day; thus the 
ceremony would have been complete, and a return made 
corresponding to the feelings that had brought them from 
a distance of ten thousand lees to his court.'' Ho is said to 
have lost his senses^ and the officers of government are 
blamed for not havii^ set him right; or, if he bad proved 
obstinate in error, for not communicating the truth to the 
Emperor. His Majesty also mentions, that all the great 
offices of state were waiting in the anti-chamber to assist 
at the audtence. The account concludes with some general 
reflectioos upon the evils attending such concealment and 
neglect of duty in the officers of ^vernment. This docu- 
ment is satisfaetoqr, inasmuch as the Emperor thinks it 
necessary to ofbr aome explanation to his people (for to 
them only is it addressed) of the sadden dismissal of the 
British embassy. His Ma|esty 's ofejeet is evidently to throw 
the blame of so hasty and harsh a measure upon Ho^ with 
what degree of injustice it is inqpossible to say ; we may^ 
however, reasonably hope, that the spirit which produced 
this explanation is Contrary taihe^adoption of any proceed- 
ing decidedly hostile to our interests at Canton, in conse- 
quence of our refosal to perform the ko-too ; and that the 
embaaay, tfaerefose, will in its result, at least, prove innox- 
ions, in short, we may infer from the regret expressed fw 
a specific aot of vioknee, that others of a similar character 
will not be resmrted to. It is still to be remarked, that no 
prospect whatever of the oeremony being dispensed with is 
held oot^ nor does such dispensatioA ever seem to have been, 
contemplated ; that must continue, therefore, to be consider, 
ed the rock upon which the embassy was wrecked. The 
sudden g^at at Yoen-mio-ynen may have hastened our mnk- 
ing, bat the end maet liave been the same; and perhaps 

Y 
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liiany of oar erew tejoiee thtt it occofreA, ii m«|ipoi«mrity 
was thereby given to display th«^ir dariag enevgy and deter- 
ihtnation. For my part« a» I ntidertocik the voyage to Ihege 
distant aeas more for profit than r^pvtalioB, I camiot bat 
regret that I have lost the oppoTtiittt^ of hringii^ mj vea- 
tore into the market 

Lord Amherst having eoasented to Chang's proposal of 
meeting Ghing-fa-jin^ the judge of Pe-cbee-lee^ Jm* Iwd- 
ship and myself went to Ghang^a boot as smb m 4t ao- 
chored for the night at Lien-hieh. We were prepared for 
llie judge's loquacity, and he certainly did not diaAp]KNttt 
dor expectations. Little wae said by Lord Amimst, diing- 
ta-jia seldom making a panse even for breath. Be d b o e r vrf 
that unfortunate mistakes had occurred ; that the bmuess 
had heen ill managed ; and that the blame rested with He: 
tihe Emperor was too reasonahle^ and much too gracMoeiy 
disposed to have dismissed the Bmbasaader so soddeely had 
^ facts been truly stated to liim. He allowed that there 
was mach improper huri7 throughout Cbing^ta*jw SMda- 
tained the absolute necessity of the ko-ton being perfamed ; 
there were^ be said^ reasons tliiit rendered it imposaihie fisr 
the Emperor to dispense with it His Ilmperial Migasty, 
he said^ was not greatei'^ nor we lower^ hy the psiffaraMiice ; 
that the ko*tou did not constitute «s triNtariei ; and that 
there was a material diflhrence in th^ treiltiMat of B11V07S 
Arom tributary stetes^ particularly ia the poiM ef aittiBg 
upon cushions.* Of seven presMents of trihttnala^ three 
had been removed from their situations^ in eameqawiee of 
their mleconduet on this ocMeiaii. The jadtte asraard as, 
that we mighty notwithstanding all that had oeounred, re- 
main confident of tlie Emperors grAcioaa proteetioo; koA 
need feel no uneasiness respecting oartreatsMotdorMg the 
continuance of our journey. He ftequeatW temiaded as 
that these observatfons were not to he considered ofteial. 

Lord Amherst having mentioned the prebedeat of the 
Russian embassy in the reign of Kaag-hi, who had kiaiaelf 
proposed an alternative of tlie Mofe natote aa that which 
Lord Amherst had suggested^ €hing*tag'iay after i 



a The privilege tfi sittiag en euahlom before tto thMw of tha 
peior is only poMOMed br llie trinees sad MBheikt Manda^^ Ith 
aM anlike the honour of the TabouvSti conferred in the court of Fimnce. 



the Ghinese aooMst was very diftmot ; tint tka Sn^wor 
iUog-hi Imd dktatedl a MaDdarie 4>f the ftflb rank to prea- 
trate himself before the altar of the God ot Heafea^ that 
U, the Ood of the ChrkliaM;* io retoni for which the 
Rosflian fioibassador performed the ko-too. lo no part of 
this cmiversation did the jndge admit the poesibiUtj of tbe 
ceremony being dbpenfied with: be indeed allowed that 
the Bmbaeeador's reaioning ml^t not have beon fairl/ 
stated to Itie Bmpevor; hot he oeold not help thiaking 
that the obvione neeeasity of eompUuice had not been 
clearly explained : he at one time jocosely said^ <^ ia nothing 
to be done to gat yon to Tartary ?'' There was so littfe 
serionsiieas m his manner that tho observation was not no- 
tieed : he took occasion to display his knowledge of lE^ropti 
collected from a work in the Gfainese lan^age^ probaUir 
composed i^ some missionary. Ilts notions of France and 
Italy were tolerably eorrtet, not so those respecting Oioat 
Britaki^ which he snpposod was not under the role sf ooe 
sovereign. The judge's manner was, on the whole^ eivil, 
bat the resolt of the iolerviow did not repay the discomfort 
of bearing with bis loquacity for near twd bouta. Aa ha is 
to qiiit OS on the frontiers of Bhan-tong, he tmik his leave 
of Lord Amherst. The presents whidi had i»een sent to 
bim by the Bmbassador^ he felt himselfy onder present ear- 
earostanees^ compelled to decliiie, akiioagh he hoiiast^ 
confessed that they woold have heen most aoseptable. An 
imperial entertainment he informed ns wanldy aceopding to 
established usage, have been given the BmiMusadnt on his 
entering the province of Shan-tung; this^ however^ woold 
now be dispeaed with. 

There were several landing-places with decorated pylons 
prepared along the bank at lien-hient and a tmifMWj 
hall of reception prettily illominated with vati^atad lan- 
terns was erected a little beyond the %Qats. Some ^t 
these lanterns had a constant rotatory motiimf and frop 
the variety and brilliancy of the eolonrsy produced a vmy 
good eflbct; comfortable sentry-boxes made of poles ana 
matting were placed at regular diatanees^ alsa deenratod 

* This fUtement is not inconatstsnt with^ tiie isfcrturty mmtmnt 
Vy tiie Emperor onv spme sf the XMi MiaoiV* 
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and itlamtnated ; the whole looked more like a^eeeoB in a 
pantomime than sober reality : the profoaioii of ligbt* ^^ 
all ni^it scenes in Ohina a charaderiatk^ brtUiaftey aad 
gaiety of appearance. 

idtkof September. — ^The cUmate id the morning wms ex- 
tremely agreeable^ influenced by a strong northerly ivind, 
and we succeeded in an unmolested welk before breastffuL 
At twelve our attention was excited by the llgureg of two 
horses in warlike trappings^ executed in stone, ntaading ia 
a stubble field. We landed to examine them, and fotmd the 
sculptnre of the horses themseWes extremely rilde, hot the 
saddles and honaings in better style ; ihe material seemed 
to be a porphyritic granite. We could not obtain any cor- 
rect account of them upon the spot ; they were suppoaed to 
belong to the monument of some person buned tbeie. I 
this day saw the pan-tze inflicted upon one of the boaloMtty 
and was surprised at the comparative lenity of the pnoiah- 
raent ; the strokes, twenty -^five in number, were inflieted en 
the back part of the thighs with a half bamboo, six feet 
long and two inches wide ; so little force was used, that the 
suffering did not certainly exceed that of a tolerably aevere 
flogging at school. The eulprit, according to the astabli^ed 
usage, returned thanks when the punishment was over to 
the Mandarin by prostration; this practice, absurd in ap- 
pearance^ and rninatural in reality, arises from the patri- 
archal theory of the goTornment, which supposes that ju- 
dicial punishments are the eorresttons of pateTUtl alfec- 
tion, and therefore reluctantly inflicted. We anchored in 
the evening at Bang-yoen^ the last villaga in the province 
of Ghelee* 

.. The judge, Ghing-ta-jin, expressed, through Cliang, his 
wish to see (9ir Greorge, who had not accompanied Lord 
Amherst the preceding evening ; it was also hinted, that he 
had some observations to make of importance, which had 
been omitted on that occasion. Chang was very anxious 
that Sir Oeorge should comply with his request, in order 
that the favourable report which he himself intended to 
make to the Bmperor should be supported by the jodge, 
which could not be expected, unless his vanity were gra- 
iified by an appearance of deference. It was accordingly 
^utanged that Sir GNsorge should meet him at Chang's boaL 
Although Ching-ta-jift'slangQage was respeotfol througlMMt 
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tiiti 1«^; eMTerMtMA that took pkiee^ the SNittor was by 
no maans aatiaftctoiy^ and with a proapect of farther of- 
fieial intercoorse, would hare repaired more aerioos con- 
tradictioD. The Po^-ching-tse^ or treaaorer of Shan-tang^ 
who i« to s«periiitend the aupplies of the embassy^ having 
unexpectedly arrived soon after the converaatioa com- 
meaced, the judge took Sir George aside, and the greater 
part of what past was therefore coofioed to themselves. 
Ghing-ta-jin unreservedly asserted the vital importance of 
the trade wHh China to England ; its indiierence to China; 
the pre«eminent greateess of the Emperor ; the inferiority 
of the King of ESsgland, and the saperiority of the French 
in arte and manufactured to oor^nation : he considered the 
English as the carriers of other nations : great mistakes he 
said had been made by Ho, and the business had altogether 
been mismanaged; the evil might, however, still be re- 
medied by our compliance with the ceremony, which he 
described as indispensable. Sir Geo^e having strongly 
stated the precedent to Lord Macartney, the judge as- 
serted that he himself had witnessed the performance of 
the ko-tou by that nobleman* In vain did Sir George, at 
several stages of the conversation, endeavour to introduce 
observations directed to the refntetion of his absurd po- 
sitions as they arose, his loquacity was notio be stopped, 
and Sir George was compelled to content himself with 
attacking the last, whatever might be ite importance. 
When the conference was breaking up. Sir George, to 
avoid the possibiUty of Ching-te-jin pretending that he had 
given him reason to. infer that our determination respecting 
the ko-tou had undergone the slie^htest change, steted to 
both him and Chang, that it would answer no good pur. 
pose to call us back half.way from Canton, or from Canton 
itself, as we could not possibly retarn under any idea of 
compliance with the ceremony. Sir George was the more 
anxious to make this stotement, from an apprehension that 
the silence which he had observed on several parte of the 
judge's harangue, from a wish not to offend his vanity by 
contradiction, and tkf"*by defeat the object of the visit, 
should be misconstrued into anent or concision. Chang 
treated a recal from Canton as utterly improbable, on the 
g^ond of expense* Sir George's propositions arising out of 
the judge^s alliisioft to the intendiMl report to the Emperor, 
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were eonftaed to $n extendi fteeeptenee oflke 

and the promulgation of a fiMroutaUe ediet ; tteee weK« Mt 

deemed unattaiaable by the jodf^B. 

Soon i^er Sir Gteorge's return, a meaeenger caan frM 
Change to reqneat an explanation oi the rMiark reapeetag 
onr unwilliogoeei to return, observing^ that he eoold aciwcelj 
report na perfectly reapeetfiil whtte we refoaed to roimi, if 
aqmmoned by the Emperor : the meaniog u Chineae of the 
worda ^^ perfectly reapeetful/' being well underatood to 
imply complete aubmiaaion, Sir €teorge loat no time Ia per- 
fectly nndeeeiving Chang, if he waa either really mietaken. 
or pretended to Im^ ao : he fhereibre went to fab boat^ and 
vepeated hia atalemeat, tl^at oar aeatimenta regardiii|; the 
ko.tou were analtered, bnt that we were ready to oliey fha 
Bmperor'a aommona, if hia Majeaty were graciooaly pleaaed 
to receive na on the terma propoaed* Chang aaM i^l this 
explanation waa quite aatiafactory, and that he bad iieTer 
tinderatood Sir George to have expreaaed any ehange » 
onr opinion. Chang'a, it aeemed^ waa to be the only nsfioit ; 
and I muat eonfeaa that I do not from it expect any im- 
portant result. Sir George waa moth pletoed with tbe Poo- 
ohing-tze of Shaag-tong, who expreaaed hia deaire to reader 
our journey through hia prorinee agreeable and eonveaiettt 
Chang mentiooed Kwang'a intention of renewing hia per- 
aonal intercourae with the embaasy to-morrow, and ear- 
neatly recommended oar reeeiving him aa if no diflarence 
in hia conduet had been dbserv^. I fnd tiiat a note 
Written at Tong-ehow upon the aubf ect of the miaaing bag- 
gage ia auppoaed to have oflended him. 

i7th of Septendfer. — Thia baa been a halting day, and 
although Saag-yuen ia only a village, and cannot therelbce 
afbrd much fer obaervatioo, the time did not hang heavily. 
A walk through the atl*eet along the river, containing some 
tolerable ahopa, and a visit to two Miaoa, femiah^ oof- 
ficient occupation : the principal ahopa were farrier% with 
gooda of better quality than at Tong-chow : I obeerved 
aome piecea of cloth with the East-India Compeny'a marls. 
DoUara, being oar smalleat coin, have an immediato effect 
in lowering the exchange againat the copper Tchea^ £rom 

* The copper Tcheti it tha onlf coin in actual circuladea, tha prfr 
Ciouf metals being rao^vad accehl .^ ta Ae waigln and fia^^iaas, and 
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«ght bindrtd> whbh «ay be ooMadered pw^ tp tfe hon. 
dred, and thra raising tbe price of every artiele : the ahop* 
keepers readily dieiiDguieb tbe genUenea of tbe embassy 
firom Uie goatd aod attendaaie^ and are proportionately 
exorbitant in their demands. The figures in the Miaa 
were in tolerable f^poservation. The mottreniarkable were 
tbe god Fo and the ooiversal Mother, both seated on the 
lotus. There was one representation of the god Fo with 
eight arms, exaetly similar lo the idols of the Hindoos* 
Several colossal figures of warriors were described as statues 
of distinguished Mandarins } one of these bad a hammer in 
his hand^ which would justify a conjeeture^ that statues 
were erected to the inventors of useful arks ; there was a 
apberical piece of wood, open at one end, used as a gon^ 
on the altars. In the largest Miao, tbe most remarkable 
object I observed ifAu the model of a pagoda, or Paou-ta^ 
about fourteen feet high, of thirteen stories ; each story was 
filled with small gilt figures, not illejceeoted in wood. The 
pincipal figures were alsa wooden, but imitating bronze ; 
in gsMdral the colossal figures aire baked clay ; notwithstand- 
iag the coarseness of the nmterials, the ornaments of the 
drapery are jqpresented with great fidelity and minuteness. 
One of these temples was used as a stable, and the other as 
a farouhoMe. 

The Cafe des Aveugles is not confined to Paris ; Sang* 
yoen presented, in tbe evening, a .similar place of resort, 
with a band of bjiind mosiciana. An old man, who appear- 
ed the prindpal performer^ played on the mosieompUcated 
instrument I have yet seen in China ; it consisted of a bos 
with two bridges, over which aome strings were stretahed, 
whilst others passed underaeiuth; there were two eirenlar 
apertures about tbe middle of the boat, the length two feet 
hy one : the performer played upon the strings with two 
small rods ; it seemed to me the simplest form of the harp- 
sichord. We all agreed' that the performance was superior 

lather, therefore, being articles of barter, than forming a circulating 
medium. Dollars have only a fixed value from rcpreaenttag a certain 
quantity of silver. The Tael, or ounce of silver, valued at six shillings 
and eight-pence sterling, is an imaginary coin, in which public and pri- 
vate accounts are kept. I have heard, that during tbe Ming Dynasty 
> paper ctrculation was in existence. 
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in harmony to any that we had befoie heard : the ottver i&- 
atroments were a gaitar and flddle. 

Kwang paid us hie intended visit : we were all datiafled 
with his manner. His conversation with Lord Amherst was 
altogether npon indifferent subjects, sneh as the Bmperor's 
personal appearance and pursuits : he described him as not 
very tall, but stout and well proportioned. His Majesty ii 
fond of hunting and shooting: the bow is the weapon ia 
which he excels. A large proportion t>f the district of Che- 
lee, was, he said, employed in pasturage for the government 
horses.^ With Sir George and myself the discourse related 
more to our immediate concerns : we learnt that we were 
to proceed by Mankin^ thereby avoiding two troublesome 
land transports. 8ir George havin^iremarked that the visit 
to Yuen-min-yuen had given us a distaste tolaird joonieys, 
Kwang begged him not 4o allude to tRat unfortonate oc- 
currence ; he added, that he had originally oondneted the 
negotiation with us^ and had endeavoured to bring the 
points under discussion to an amicable arrangement ; that 
he had been superseded by Ho, who had neglected his ad- 
vice, and by hurrying had conlased every thing. Sir Qoorge 
having said, in reply, that recurring to the past was useless ; 
tlie object now was to place afhirs for the ftitare upon the 
best footing, and that it might perhaps be effected by onr 
mutual exertions ; Kwang assented with much seriousness 
and apparent sincerity, adding, that neither parlies most be 
supposed in fault: he apologised for his absence, saying, 
that while our friends Chang and Yin were with ns, he was 
convinced that nothing was wanted f but that now we had 
got among strangers, he felt himself called npon to oflfer bis 
services.^ Lord Amherst returned Kwaog's visit in the even- 
ing : notwithstanding his subdued tone in the morning, his 
manners were certainly not improved, as he continued to 
ti^e the principal seat in his own boat. The toaf served 

• The account of the Missionaries represent the Tartars as excellent 
horsemen, and that the arts of the menage are various, and much at- 
tended 10. I had no opportunity of verifying the truth of this descrip- 
tion ; from the appearance of the horses I should doubt their being 
equal to rapid manoeuvre. * 

t We afterwards learnt that this tea was specially supplied to Kwang 
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round was that used only on occasions of ceremony^ called 
yu-tien ; it was a small leafed^ highly-flavoured green tea. 
In Lord Amherst and Ewang's cups there was a thin per- 
forated silver plate to keep the leaves down, and let the in* 
fusion pass through ; the cups used by the Mandarins of 
rank in form resemble coffee-copsi and are placed in a 
wooden or metal saucer, shaped like the Chinese boats. 
Tartars, Kwang informed us, were eligible to office at 
eighteen ; this is said to arise from the wish of government 
to bring them early into employment : there are four differ. 
ent races* of Tartars in China; he himself is a Mongul^ 
or, as called in China, aMun-koo. 

^s Chin-chae. In Du Haldc, the tea appropriated to the Emperor ia 
called Mao-tcha, and consists of the youngs leaves of the plant. 

* The Man-tchoo8 and Mun-koos are each divided into eight ban- 
ners; there are also eight bannersofXartarised Chinese; they are dis- 
tinguished by the coldurs of their standards— yellow, white, blue, and 
red, variously disposed ; each banner is subdivided, the lowest division 
being of one hundred horse. The Mun-koos have been long worahi|>- 
pers of Fo ; the Man-choos, on the contrary, have only adopted it since 
their entrance into China, and they still consider a pure theism aa the 
basis of their morals and polity. The devotbna to their ancestors are 
common to the Chinese and Tartars. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Eighteenth qf September.— We left Sang^yuea ia the 
middle of the night Chang and Yin baying both quitted 
1IS9 no Mandarins are appointed to Bupply their places^ the 
poo^ching-tze being the district officer succeeding the judge. 
The Mandarins of the three principal boats leave us to-day, 
having been requested to accompany us so far, that their 
successors might become acquainted with the arrangement 
for meeting at breakfast and dinner. Kwang has somewhat 
uneivilly refused to send any one of his servants to act as a 
medium of communication upon any little points of diflcnlty 
that might arise. Two of Ghane's attendants were before 
attached for this purpose to the Embassador's boat ; one of 
these had been with the former embassy. Suitable presents 
have been made to all the persons of this description now 
leaving us. 

There would seem to be no scarcity of wood in this part 
of the country, though I iiave not seen any that can be 
called trees. We arrived at Te-tchoo at sunset, distant se- 
venty lees from Sang-yuen. From the bank to the walls of 
the town the space is occupied' by streets, in which were 
some tolerable shops. I walked as far as the walls, which 
did not seem as high as those of the towns in Ghe-lee : a 
swamp, or wet ditch, extended some distance on this face. 
Te-tchoo is remarkable for its manufacture of summer caps. 
It was the general opinion that salutes were fired as Lord 
Amherst's boat arrived, from which we may infer that the 
honqurs have recommenced. Several Mandarins^ of infe- 
rior rank, were certainly in waiting, and were tery active 
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in cleftfiDg away the crowd. A small look-out tdwer ii 
added to the larger quadrangolar watch-towers in this pro- 
vince. The reaches of the river approaching Te-tchoo are 
rather picturesque; the willows dropping their braochea 
into the stream^ and the abrupt projections of the banks, 
something relieved the ordinary flatness of the scene. Our 
band attracted much notice; and two Mandarins, who were 
among the erowd^ having been invited into the Embassa- 
dor's boat, had the grace to put on their robes of ceremony 
before they presented themselves, a degree of consideration 
qoite anparalleled. 

It has been remarked, that the tobacco in this part of 
China is of very luxuriant growth, the leaves being unusu- 
ally large; in quality it is extremely mild. The iron tobei 
from which the salutes are fired are not more than eight 
inches in length, with a very small bore. I have been in- 
formed that the cones of clay or masonry, already noticed, 
at the foot of the watch- to wers, are used as smoke furnaces, 
to communicate signals to distant parts of the country. 

i9th of September. — The thermometer was fifty-eight 
degrees at seven o'clock ; and though it rises considerably 
as the day advances, th^climate is throughout temperate, 
A large aspen tree, remarkable for its appearance of age, 
proved, on inquiry, to be one hundred years old, an age, t 
believe, seldom attained by trees of this species. Burial 
grounds, with groves of aspens, have become frequent. The 
river has been so tortuous in its windings^ that the boats 
occasionally appeared moving in parallel lines, and at other 
times surround the spectator ; at night these varieties give 
a pleasing . effect to the lanterns of the different vessels; 
About ten o'clock we passed Sze-nu-sze, remarkable for a 
temple dedicated to four ladies of singular chastity ;^ they 
did not answer the great object of their existence, but re- 
mained virgins. Strange, that the perversion of nature 
should have obtained honour in so many different countries 

♦ Celibacy is enjoined to the Hoshungs, or Priests of Fo, known 
better, in European writings, as Bonzes, from the Japanese Bonzo, a 
Priest. This ordinance, as formerly, among the Monks, does not se- 
cure chastity; on the contrary, it often leads to the employt^ent of vio- 
lence in the gratification of their passions. The Priestesses also take 
vows of celibacy, with even less attention to their obligation. 
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and agei ! A short distance fron^ this temple a Canal 
branches off to the left, over which there is a flat bridge 
with six arches, and piers of good masonry. In the town was 
ji large turreted gateway^ which, I apprehend, is peculiar 
to the province ; the additional watch-tower, noticed yester- 
day, has, it is said, been erected since the late commottoos. 

Shan-tung was the principal scene of the rebellion. 
Khwo-hien, signifying slippery city, the town that made 
the longest and most desperate resistance, is sitnated in it 
Many lives were lost in the progress of the revolt, and hot 
for the firmnesft of a few individuals immediately ahoat the 
person of the Emperor, the present dynasty would probably 
have been overlurnel. In a country like China, where not 
enly the more important measures of government^ but the 
most trifling details of office, depend for their execution upon 
the supposed irresistibility of the imperial power, the slight- 
est opposition gives a shock to the whole political machine, 
pot easily or quickly remedied. 

Last evening we observeil some troops on the opposite 
bank with peculiar flags, which were described as Mau-tchoo 
Tartars. There did not seem any difference in their arms 
or accoutrement, but instead ofvjackets they wore loog 
dresses. We anchored opposite Koo-ching-hien, a walled 
town, with regular gateways and towers : the best boilt and 
most populous part is without the walls, on the bank of the 
river. 

9Dth of September. — The air was almost cold io the 
morning^ and the thermometer duriiig the day did not in 
the boat rise higher than seventy-five degrees ; the direct 
rays are, however, still powerful ; and I am disposed, from 
the increased number of our sick, to consider the climate 
unwholesome. The reaping-hook, used for the kao-leang, 
is altogether smaller than 1 had conceived ; the handle doe^ 
not exceed two feet, and the blade eight inches, placed 
nearly at right angles to the handle. There is great variety 
in the progress of the crops within a short distance ; for 
while in some places the tobacco is scarcely in flower, in 
others I have observed it hung up on lines to dry in the son. 
It is so mild in this state, that it scarcely gives the flavour 
of tobacco in the mouth. We anchored for dinner at Ghen- 
ja-khor, and soon after passed a fine alley of willows, oppo< 
Site to which a detachment of soldiers was drawn up, and a 
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salute fired to the £mb«s8ador. It ii not ftlways possible to 
ascertain to whom these honours are addressed, as tlie sa- 
lute is sometimes fired when the boat is opposite, and at 
other times, while it b at some distance. The soldiers, upon 
occasions where the honours are decided in their object, 
kneel as the boat reaches the left of the line, otter a dismal 
shoot, and the band of music, placed on the right, strikes up 
at the same moment. Myriads of cracked penny trumpets 
give the best idea of Chinese military music. Our anchor- 
age to-night is said to be thirty lees from Ghen*ja-khor. Its 
name, 1 believe, is Gha-ma-hien. 

2i8t cf September. — The country has been most unin- 
teresting. At twelve o'clock we passed Woo-chang-hien, a 
small walled town. The parapet of the wall had fallen 
down in most places ; the remaining part was of mud, and 
of considerable thickness. There was no village immedi- 
ately at our anchorage ; the usual py-loos, stages, and tem- 
porary stands were, however, placed on the badk. I did 
not exactly ascertain the name of the anchorage ; it sounded 
like Tsing-keea-khoo. 

^ The badges of some of the soldiers, drawn up to salute, 
signify <^ robust citizens,^' from whence it is conjectured that 
they are a body of militia, more particularly belonging to 
the subdivisions of the district. The troops of each province 
in China are levied within it, the government assuming as a 
principle that men will defend their homes with more deter- 
mination than strangers :* the banners of the Tartars may, 
therefore, be considered the disposable force of the empire. 
Since we entered Shang-tung, mounted soldiers have ac- 
companied the trackers, and the whole arrangement has 
improved; our progress has consequently been more 
regular, about twenty-five miles a day. The trackers are 
seldom less than sixteen hours employed, during which time 
they never stop for meals or refreshment, though there is & 
large proportion of old men and boys amongst them. I now 

* These proyindal troops may perhaps be considered as a miKtarf 
police, and the circumstance of their being levied within their respec- 
tive provinces accounts for the regulation respecting Mandarins not 
holding office in their native province, being confined to those of the 
civil order. Enrolment in the Chinese army is voluntary^ and the pay 
is so good that the service is much desired. 
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Mdkt^^tond timt thity are pr^issed into the $;ervice9 and aa 
iftdividdal wheti ODce sQintfKitf6<l flitist attend himself, or 
flad a sabflCHate. The boats in wtiieh Sir 6eor|;e and 
Hjielf are aceommodated are yalcied at eight hundred taels^ 
•r two hundred and sixty -six pounds : they are built in the 
soothera proTinces. 

2id of Septembet. — We arrived at eight o'eloek atToo- 
fiing^ or Yoo-fa-afh, a small town defended by towers. At 
twelve o^eloek I sawthe pagoda orPaou-Taof Lin-tsin-choo^ 
at ttie distaaoe of fifteen lees. At the nearest angle of the 
bank some others and myself landed^ a^nd found no diSeolty 
kk etfteting and as^emling to the top of the building. It is 
#f an oetagonal foros, of nine stories^ diminishing to the 
aamatit : tie fbtindation aild nearly the whole of the first 
story, are of stone, a porphyritie granite ; the remaiader is 
of brfdc, glazed on the surface. Four Chinese words are in- 
seribed on the outside, signifying the relics of Fo ; the 
Anilding is, therefore, a temple dedicated to that god, and 
is called l3hay.lee*Paou4a. We ascended by a winding 
staircase of one hundred and eighty-three iKeps; the steps 
and corners of the wafUs are of porphyritic granite, highly 
polished; there are also several slabs of the sane stone, 
wltidi by some has been called marble : the glazed bricks 
have also been described as porcelain. With the exception 
tff die landing-places of some of the stories, the building is 
in good repair, and is certainfly an interesting specimen of 
this ^tyle of architecture. The roofs of the stories project 
nearly two feet, and are highly decorated with carved work 
in wood. The whole is covered in with cast iron or bell metal. 
I estimated (he height at one hundred and forty feet. We 
had a good view of the city of Lifitsin from the top : there 
are so many garcjens within the w4lls that no buildings were 
to foe distinguished. A Miao^ near the pagoda, with a gilt 
eolossal idol, would, unless eclipsed by its neighbour, have 
deserved a visit. There are two idols in the pagoda itself; 
one in the first, and the other in the highest story : the latter 
is of baked clay. A slab on the third story bore an inscrip- 
tion, signify in^that the pagoda was bnilt in the thirty-eighth 
year of the reign of Wan-li, of the Ming Dynasty, A. D. 
1584. The walls of the city, seen from the top, appeared 
about two miles distant. 

Our eyes have during this day been gratified with slight 
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rari§|iues in the gFonndi prtUily w^o4^d. Tb? U»g^ mwmUi 
of eartJb mark the proxim^y of t}ie eaoal^ wbieb we sknil 
enter tp-jnorrow. I am laeliBed to think that the raised 
road on each eide of the river is intended also* as an eoi^ 
bankiaent^ and that the heaps of t^arth are used in repairing 
it : I should have had no besilatien iA prono^Qciog it at 
once to be an embankment, if it did nojt in many places cut> 
off tiie windings of the river^ where the stream was strong* 
est ^ome pf the grounds bear the appearance of having been 
lately overflowed. Towers of mattings painted to imitate 
brickwork^ have been observed during the day. The crowd 
of spectators was iniinense,bat we were not much molested^ 
in conseqqepce of the activity of the soldiers and lower ' 
Mandarins. 

At night a space ne^^r the boats was inclosed with ropea^ 
to which at certain intervals bells were hung; any intrusioa 
was therefore immeditrtely discovered. To the good will of 
the Chce-chow, or governor of the city, the £ml>a8Bador is 
indebted for the salutes and other military honours that 
have been addressed to him these two last days : attentions 
of this nature are said to depend upon the disposition of tba 
local officer. I walked into the suburb^ which had nothing 
remarkable. We learnt that there are some Mahonedan 
mosques here; but we were not able to visit them. Soma 
temples that we passed in the suburbs^ with summits of 
rather a peculiar shape, were probably the buildings allu- 
ded to. 

2Bd of September, — We left our anchorage at daylight, 
and immediately entered the canal, which flows into tha 
river, through an openings in breadth sufficient to admit 
the largest boats : thin entrance is formed by piers of stone, 
in which grooves are cut for floodgates. After passing this 
entrance or lock, the canal turns to the northward, and at 
the second lock finally preserves a south-easterly direction. 
Xlie banks at the entrance are of considerable depth, and 
give a good idea of the magnitude of the work. The view, 
as connected with this last idea, was certainly imposing; 
th^. roofs of the temples, maats of the vessels^ and ihe junc- 
tion of the streama^ are the chief features of the scene. !N early 
a mile from the entrance we pa^ed a watchtower, of threa 
stories ; the bottom open on the four sides, with arched 
gateways. Near it were two square mounds, faced with 
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maMttryt upon the summito of which gans might be moant^ 
ed: they are probably intended to defend the passage. 
There were some buildings on the banks of a conical shape^ 
said to be tombs of priests. Near the end of the suborb a 
balU open to the river, with a table and some insignia of 
office upon it, attracted my notice : it proved to be the tri- 
bunal of the Mandarin superintending the police of the 
river. The canal is called the Gha-khoy or river with Liocks, 
and it is in fact a stream, the navigation of which has beoi 
directed and aided by art. Lin-tsin-chow is remarkable for 
dressing furs: At eight o'clock we passed the first Miao I 
have observed of red bricks. As we advance, the stream is 
scarcely perceptible, and the banks have no elevation. A 
yellow umbrella in a junk leading to inquiries, we were in- 
Ibrmed that it contained the dragon robes of the £iiiperor. 
whieh are sent as tribute from some of the middle provinces 
to the capital. These two last days I have seen some fields 
cultivated with the cotton* plant. 

One of the military Mandarins attending the embassy 
through the province mentioned yesterday to Mr. Morrison 
that the stay of the embassy at Pekin was not to have ex- 
ceeded six days, into whieh short space of time, the recep- 
tion, play, and audience of leave, were to have been crowd- 
ed. I do not attach much importance to the statement^ as I 
consider the actual execution of such a plan nearly imprac- 
ticable from the time that would have been required to an- 
pack and arrange the presents. I however recollect a state- 
'ment nearly similar as to the number of days to be employ- 
ed in audiences and entertainment having been made by 
Kwang at Tien-siog. A Mandarin with a red bntton and 
peacock's feather, of very good appearance and manners, is 
with us ; his particular command does not, I believe, extend 
further than this day's journey ; he has made no difficulty 
in receiving presents from Lord Amherst. Perhaps as we 
remove from the capital, tbe sqneamishness of the Chinese 
authorities will diminish. 

Our boatmen, on entering the Gha-kho, performed a sa- 
orifice, either to the protecting deity of the boat, or to the 
god of the stream. -- A cock was killed early in the moraingi 
and the bows of the boat sprinkled with the blood ; it wai 

* Oossipium Herbaccom. 
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afterwards roftsted, and spread with other eatables^ consist- 
ing of boiled pork^ salad, and pickles, upoo the forecastle, 
before a sheet ef coloured paper : a pot of Sam^shoo,* with 
two small cups^ and a pair of chopsticks, were placed near 
the provisions. The son of the roaster of the boat officiated 
as priest, and the ceremony consisted in throwing two cups 
of the liquor and a little of the provisions overboard ; some 
gilt paper was then burnt, and two strings of crackers dis- 
charged : the remainder of the provisions were taken aWay 
to feast upon. White this ceremony was carrying on, on 
the forecastle, the women on board were burning paper and 
incense before the idol that always stands in a shrine in the 
aftermost part of the boat. The master of the vessel and 
his son have their faroilies in the boat, and I apprehend 
that they have never any other habitation. 

As we advance, the canal frequently exceeds the £a-ho 
in %idth ; in places it bears the marks of having lately oyer^ 
flowed the banks. This circumstance, combined with its 
frequent windings, give it the appearance of a stream in its 
natural state. We passed two sluices, proving that there 
are means of limiting the quantity of its waters ; at one^ the 
course was north- vest. We anchored at, four oMock for 
the night at Wei-kee-wan, a place with so few houses that 
it is considered merely a station for travellers. There 
were, however, two temples here, one of which was dedi- 
cated to individuals of eminent virtue ; tijey appeared prin- 
cipally females. 

Abottt ten o'clock at night one of the men of my boat 
fell overboard and was drowned ; the. body was got out of 
the water before a quarter of an hour had^elansed, but the 
attempts to restore life proved ineffectual.;, The Chinese 
would not make the least effort to save their companion, 
and seemed to regret that the perseverance of one of the 
Embassador's gnard and of our servants bad succeeded in 
recovering the body. For the sake of human nature we 
will hope that their inactivity proceeded rather from the 
responsibility in cases of sudden death atti^phed to the by- 
standers, than from real indifference ; for,, according to the 
criminal code of China, the last person seen in the company 
of the deceased is held acconntable for the manner of his 

* A spiril cUfttilled from ricc^. 
A a 
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death. An inquiry, conducted by a Mandarin^ took pUcc 
on this occasion, which terminated in his ordering the body 
to be buried. The witnesses were examined on their knceg, 
apparently as culprits. The man had gone to bed drank, 
and is supposed to have slipped overboard in that state ; 
he was perfectly naked, and as a cut was found upon hi- 
bead, it is probable that he struck against something in bis 
fall which stunned and deprived him of the power of exer- 
tion, otherwise these boatmen are so completely amphibious 
that he would have ru^ little danger of being drowned. 

84fR of ' September. — About eleven o'clock we passed 
«ome large granaries on the left, which the Mandarin called 
Leeang-chah-chin. The watch-towers occur at short in- 
tervals, and are better built; a soldier on the top beats a 
gong for some time, either to salute or to give notice of the 
approach of the boats. From sixteen to twenty feel islhc 
width between the piers of the locks, and it requires ^fcat 
"care to pass the larger boats through without injury. The 
masonry of thei»e piers is very good ; the stones regularly cat 
and of large size. Grotesque figures of animals in stone 
occupy, in sonie places, the corners. The waters of the 
canal appear to' have been recently let out, as there are 
Several spots with trees nearly under the water. 

We approached the city of Tong-chang-foo during dinner; 
the canal winding through the suburb. I think the booses 
were more regular and better built than at any other city 
we have yet seen. I observed some peculiarity in the rooft 
of the temples, being itill more arbhed and more loaded with 
ornament. ' When the novelty of this style of architecture 
is worn of, one cannot avoid being struck with the dispro- 
portion of the decoration and size of this part of the build- 
ing. The bknks of the canal were here much cut down. 
On passing throhgh the lock in the suburbs, we had a good 
view of two faces of the city, extending west and northward ; 
it stands on the left bank of the canal : the walls are in good 
repair, and have lofty watch-towers at intervals. There 
were two cdhi^al-shaped buildings with stories, probably 
agodas ; tHSir- diameter bore a larger proportion fo their 
eight than in *that at Lintslnchow. We were anchored 
completely ontsMe of the suburb, and at such a distance 
from the city that we had not either daylight or time soffi- 
cient to visit it. The stages are so contrived by our con- 
doctors; that we arrive at the cities late in the evening^ and 
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break ground so early ia the morningy that we have hq 
chance of making an attcunpt to get within the walls. Their 
jealoQsy of the cities is equally ridicalous and inhospitable. 
A slight variety in the elevation of the ground on which the 
suburbs were built, gave them a less uninteresting aspect 
than belongs usually to Chinese towns. Some of the reaches 
of the eanal^ overhung with trees^ mixed with the temples 
and hooses, were really pretty ; the waste of plougl^ed land 
on our left^ from its nakedaess, made us regret the giant 
stalks of the millets. Very lofty and umbrageous poplar 
trees, of a species diflferent from that usual in England, are 
common in this province ; there are also many groves of 
the Jirhor vita^.* Tong-chang-fooi a city of the first order, 
is populous^ and would, from all accounts, have well repaid 
the trouble of a visit. 

S5f A of September^ — A range of mountains were visible 
at sunrise in the south-east^ and the eyes of all were turoad 
to them with the same interest as to high land after a sea 
voyage; indeed, what with uniformity of objects and of 
level; the country since we left Tong-chow has been as little 
interesting as the expanse of blue water. The scenery alto- 
gether improves, villages are better situated, and the banks 
more variously wooded. Not so the appearance of the 
trackers, who are really the refuse of our species ; deformed^ 
diseased, emaeiated, and covered with rags, they are at 
once objects of compassion and disgust. At half past two 
we passed the village of Shee*chee-tee. At eight o'clock 
at night we passed the town of Woo-chien-chin, the wall of 
which reached to the river; some houses seemed either to 
be built upon the walls or to overtop them : these were 
crowded with spectators, furnished, as usnal^ with lanterns* 
The banks of the canal immediately near these towns are 
faced with stone. Soldiers and other persons are stationed 
upon the pier heads at night with torches to assist the pas- 
sage of the vessels.. The groups at these places^ imperfectly 
lighted by the lanterns and torches, were not without pic^ 
tnresqoe effect. 

S6<A o/fitejpfemisr.— We did not reach Chang-shoo till 
three o'clock in the morning, where we anchored only for 
two hoors^ oar trackers having worked twenty hoars^ aii4 

* Thuja Orientalis, a tree chmlj allied ta th«D ^pvess. 
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advanced ns ninety leea. Chang-shoo may be supposed 
from the remains of buildings to have been formerly a place 
of more consequence than at present ; there is a flat bridge 
of five arches, if so they can be called^ being m^^ly open- 
ings between piers, near G hang- shoo. The materials of the 
top of the bridge were loosely thrown together, and they 
probably must be often renewed. Several sluices are com- 
pletely blocked up by embankments. I am not, however, 
disposed to think that this baa arisen from ne^glect^ bat 
rather from design :- the increased regularity of the course 
of the water, and the proximity of the locks for the last 
thirty miles, would indicate that more labour had been re- 
quired here to secure the navigation than near Lin-tsin. 
In places, I believe that the raiaed embankment has a 
foundation of brickwork* 

Soon after eleven we passed the village of Tee-cha-mee- 
nrh, remarkable only for a number of watch-towers dis- 
proportionate to its extent ; th^re was a navigable oit on 
the right, with abridge over it, not, however, communicating 
with the main canal. The first stream 1 have observed falk 
into the canal near this village. Some rafts with masts and 
large sheds erected upon them passed us on their way to 
Pekin from Hoquang, one of the middle provinces : there 
were some Mandarins on board, marking that the rafts or 
their contents were Imperial property. The nearest range 
of hills were about ten miles distant, and we observed some 
buildings said to be a temple and a small town, on the 
summit of one separate from the rest. The eastern range is 
nearly parallel to the canal ; the hills to the west do not so 
evidently form a continued chain. We anchored at Gan- 
shien-chin, a military post with a few houses } our day's 
journey had been sixty-one lees. A strong wind from the 
north-east has completely changed the climate : the evening 
was not unlike the latter end of October in England : (bcsc 
changes must be unwholesome, and from experience I should 
say, that disorders in the digestive powers are particalarly 
to be apprehended under such circumstances. 

The ignorance of the military in China is so professional, 
ibat Mandarins of this class, however high their rank, have 
no hesitation in avowing it. Bodily strength and coorage 
are the only qualities required for advancement, a proof that 
the art of war must be in a very low state; for aithoagh 
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forM altimately prodiiceg military resalts^ the application of 
that force requires as great exertions of the intellectual 
poir^rs as any human pursuit whatsoever. It would not, I 
think, be difficult to prove from bistoiy, that the mental 
qualities required to constitute a great sktesman or a great 
captain are nearly the same ; both must possess the higher 
species of courage derived from reflection, and the physical 
strength of either are of but little consequence ; the differ- 
ence frequently supposed must be derived from the observa- 
tion of characters possessing only in a secondary degree 
the qualifications required for either situation. Sir George 
learnt from one of the military Mandarins, that very de- 
tailed orders respecting our accommodation had been issued 
by the £mperor. 

27tfc of September. — ^Though the weather looked threat- 
ening at daybreak, 1 was not deterred from my morning 
walk, in which I persevere, much against my inclina- 
tion, as a preventive to bilious accumulation. The Chinese 
soldiers, who always keep us in sight, must be excessively 
annoyed by this unseasonable activity ; they use all sorts of 
pretexts to shorten the walk, by proposing our stopping for 
the boats, or cutting off the angles of the canal. In our 
walk we passed some threshing-floors ; on inquiry, I found 
that the roller threshes as well as busks the grain. The millet 
is cat off a little below the head, and spread on the threshing- 
floor, over which the roller of stone, is drawn by one horse. 
Some of these stones appear to be of porphyritic granite, 
and are very beautifully veined. The piers are in places of 
this material, in others of compact limestone. At nine 
we passed a large village, Ghen-cha-kho. The horses are 
here of a better kind and in greater number ; indeed, from 
observing several led horses, I was inclined to think that 
there might be some horse-market in the neighbourhood. 
There has been greater appearance of traffic on the banks 
for these last two days than I have before remarked ; many 
of the commodities are carried in the wheelbarrows peculiar 
to China. Their advantage is the situation of the wheel in 
the centre of the barrow : two men, one in front and the 
other behind, are harnessed to it. I have not yet seen any 
of them under sail. Buckwheat^ of flue growth has been 

* Polygonum fagopyrum.. 
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added within these few days to the other coltivatiiA ; (he 
tobacco* grows to tbe height of four feet^ and when in 
flower is one of the' handsomest plants : hemp^t tlie rici- 
iiU8,:|: h,ao-leang.^ and a small species of bean, are the 
general produce of the districts bordering on the eanal. 
8oon after breakfast we passed Tuan-cha-kho. The names 
t)f the villages are also those of the locks, Gbah signifying 
the lock. At Leu-leu- ko, which we reached at three o'clock, 
the river Wang-ja-kho fell into the canal on tiie right bank; 
it is not a stream of any size, nor do I see any boata npoa 
it : the opposite embankment was formed of mud and stalks 
of the kao-leang, of considerable depth and apparent soli- 
dity. At Kei-kho-chin (Kei«kho signifying commeiicemeDt 
of river, and chin, a military post), there was a smaller 
stream with a bridge thrown over it ; it seemed to be soon 
lost : below the bridge were several small fishing-boats. 

I had an opportunity, this evening, of observing the mode 
in which the waters of the canal are raised and depressed, 
at the locks or iood-gates : a certain number of beams, to 
each of which ropes are affixed at both extremities, are snc- 
cea3ively fixed in the grooves of the' piers, one above the 
other; an upright pole or beam is then placed at each ex- 
tremity of the pile of beams, upon which a rope is fixed, and 
passed round ai| axle inserted between the bent slooes or 
beams fixed on both sides in the centre of the piers ; the axle 
is then worked round by short bars, and the upright beams 
are pressed thereby upon the horizontal, until suflBciently 
close together to overcome the force of the water ; a cross 
bar is then twisted into a coil of the rope wound mi the 
axle, and the end fixed in the ground, by which the whole 
is kept in its position ; the axle is also used to place one 
end of each horizontal beam in the groove, the rope at the 
othtr extremity is passed to the opposite pier, and the beam 
bawled into its situation : when the water is left to take its 
natural course, the beams rest beside the piers. The whole 
contrivance is rude, and unsafe to the workmen, from the 
danger of the uprights slipping in fixing them, and the rope 
that supports them breaking. The uprights increased io 
g^rth towards the bottom, thereby giving some security 

* Nicotiana fruticosa. t Cannabis satira. 

t Ricinus commaiiia. § Hdcus sorghum. 
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tgaifist thfSt sUp^og. A thallow l»»yiMid Kei-kho^^chni 
rendered this elevalioQ of the water necessary, ' 

^th cf September.' — Six miles fron Kei-kbo-ehin we 
reached the junction of the river Wun-kho with the canal $ 
tills junction is said to be the most elevated point of the 
canal^tbe stream taking opposite directions. On both sides, 
bat particularly on thfi eastern^ the country was covered 
with water; by some this extent was called a lake, and the 
river Wan was said to How through it. The banks of the 
Wan, near the janction, bore evident marks of being arti- 
ficially formed^ and I have no donbt that its course had 
been altered. The opposite bank of the eanal was strongly 
faced with stone, to resist the force of the waters ; in the 
middle the current was scarcely to be perceived, but near 
both banks it was to be seen in contrary directions : our 
course will hereafter be with it. The earth has been thrown 
up from the bed of the canal in such quantities as to forai 
large hilIockS| which are covered with trees and various 
vegetation, particularly the castor oil plant : I ascended the 
highest, and the view was more picturesque than any I have 
yet seen in China : the windings of the river and canal, 
the expanse of water on both sides, and the mountains, 
were taken in at one view. The situation of a village 
among the hillocks beneath us had an air or wildness al- 
most belonging to mountain scenery. The figures on the 
piers were crouching lions much compressed. 

Boats, on reaching this place, usually offer up some sa- 
crifice at the Loong-wang-Miao,^ or temple of the Dra- 
gon King : this was the first temple 1 had seen with the 
priests in attendance and the business of religion going on ; 
it was altogether in good repair, and looked like a frequent- 
ed place of worship. The men from the diflerent boats 
burnt some incense before the idol, and prostrated them- 
selves, while the priest etruck upon the gong; a few cop* 
per coins were the fees of the priests. Dragons surround- 
ed the idol, from whenee his name : some models of junks 
were among the offerings in (he temple. 1 here learnt, that 
the expanse of w^ater on the left and right are called Ma- 
chang-hoo and Nan-wang-hoo : these waters are le;t in up- 
on the canal, or discharged, by numerous sluices on Uie 

* Tills teni|>le is called by the Missionaries Foo-shwuy-miao. 
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banks; a Gonstdsrable body was let ihraogh ow^of Abr 
slaices while we were at breakfast. At ten o'dock we 
reached Ta-chang-kbo ; there were some towers very well 
siiaated on the low round hills in the neighbourhood ; the 
direction of the range of hills was E. S. £. These moiui- 
tains appear oF the same natnre as the stone fonaing the 
piers, which probably was brought from thence ; they are 
conjectured to be limestone : I mast confess that I was is- 
clined to call them flint slate^ or granwacke : the strata 
were inclined to the horizon ; swamps on both sides. At 
one o'clock we reached the village of Khotsn-wan, re- 
markable for a tower beautifully shaded by willow trees. 
A very long line of troops was drawn up at the anchorage, 
distant from the city of See*oing.chow about two mil^: 
gongs were added to the band, and though resesabling a 
melancholy howl, were less disagreeable than the tram- 
pets. A large proportion of soldiers encamped on the baok, 
either to watch or protect us. - Some of the soldiers, at all 
the military posts we haVe lately passed, have been araed 
with a weapon resembling a short scythe Ixed to a long 
handle ; whether tliese are. used in war, or only for penal 
executions, I have not ascertained. On the flags of these 
soldiers I observed some characters stating the part of (he 
army to which they belonged.* 'The rircr Woo, I hear, 
rises from seventy springs in the eastern mountains, at the 
distance or sixty miles from the junction with the canal; 
but wiiether navigable in part of that course I know not 

29*A 9f /September. — The first part of this day's joaroey 
was through the suburbs of See-ningchow : the eity itself 
is on the eastern bank ; the walls are in good conditioB, 
with circular gateways protected by watch*towers. The 
shops in the suburbs were very handsomely decor&tsd with 
carved work and gildiogs ; several good dweliing-houses, 
and temples with tiled roofs of various coloars, gave the 
suburbs the appearance of a city. As we advance to the 
southward, where the cities become mneh better worth vi- 
siting, our <:onductors seem more determined to deprive as 
of that satisfaction. A few miles from the eity another 

* The provincial brigades, and the Chinese army %t large* are divi- 
ded into left and right wings, rear and vanguard) and van of the main 
body: the division to which they belong is inserted in their fiaQS* • 
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tivw falU in horn the westward, and the waters on bjoth 
aides extend nearly to the mountaina. : from the trees and 
villages witl^ towers, in the midst of this watery waste^ I 
should suppose that the present state of the country is pro- 
doced by inundation. The lake See-ning is placed to the 
eastward in the maps^ but it was impossible to trace its 
boundaries. Several boats with the birds used in fishing 
wen^ observed, but we did not succeed either in examin- 
ing the bird itself, or seeing its performance. There are 
an unusual number of towers in the villages, formiog stri- 
king objects in this watery expanse ; they may perhaps 
be places of refuge for the inhabitants in sudden inunda- 
tions. In places, the only land between the canal and 
the base of the mountains is the bank or path for the 
trackers. 

At one^ o'clock we passed a village with some remarka- 
ble buildings, that were ascertained to be a college and 
temple built in honour of Confucius, or one of his imme- 
diate disciples; it had been repaired by the present Em- 
peror : a certain number of students are accommodated at 
the establishment — the name Tooog-koong-tse. The vil- 
lage where we dined was very prettily situated at an angle 
of the mountain : were it not for these inhabited spots, we 
might fancy ourselves at sea. The peeping vegetation^ 
and the stagnant waters near the villages, give the scene 
SL most aguish aspect : the complaint has already shewn 
itself among the attendants, and 1 am in hourly expecta- 
tion of a visit from this old enemy. We anchored for the 
night at Nang-yang-chin, a small town with some well 
built houses : the roofs are qiore loaded with ornameni 
than in Ghelee ; and now the novelty has worn off, we be- 
come more sensible of the defects of this style of architec- 
tare, which entirely neglects the body of the building to 
overwhelm the roof with decoration. 

Mr. ]!if orrison was yesterday informed by Kwang, thai 
it would not be practicable to continue our present system 
of meeting at dinner in the larger junks, for which we shaU 
change our present boats at Yang-choo-foo, and therefore 
be recommended our making arrangements accordingly. 
Mr. Morrison had some conversation with him opon the 
occurrences at Tuen-pui^-^nen. Kw}tng censured Ko^ an4 
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encleavoared to exculpate the Emperor. An intimatiofti of 
oar wish to halt at Nankin Was not very favourably re- 
ceived by him ; he, however, promised io communicate 
withihe Viceroy of K.iang-nanou the subject. The Man- 
daran Pub at present holds this office ; he was formerly at 
Canton, and his hostility to our interests has been often no- 
ticed ; on this occasion, however, he would seem better 
disposed, as a civil message, £wang said, had been alrea- 
dy sent by him respecting the passage of the embassy 
through the province. 

30th of September. — Some of the officers of Kiang-nan 
met us this day to conduct us through an angle of the pro- 
vince, which we cross and then re-enter Shan-tung. At 
twMve we coasted the lake Tou-shang-hoo^ which seems 
correctly laid down in the route of the former embassy. 
This part of the province of Shan-tung has suffered dread- 
fully from an inundation that happened four or five months 
since : from the appearance of the country, whole villages, 
with extensive tracts of cultivated country, must have been 
submerged. A few wretched hovels, with more wretched 
inhabitants, are all that in some places have esei^ied the 
watery destruction ; indeed it i6 surprising that the eaoal 
itself should have survived the ruin. Boats of some size 
were crossing the lake, and smaller boats were passing over 
the inundation beyond the canal. Tim whole scene, when 
connected with its cause, was most dreary; boats and com 
junks are the only habitations that promised security. 

At two o'clock we passed the village of Maja-kboo, 
where there were several boats building. About dinner 
time we entered the province of Kiang-nan. All the track- 
ers wore an uniform, which is an immemorial usage of the 
province : they were in greater numbers, and were accom- 
panied by detachments of soldiers, principally armed with 
spears and scythes. We continued our journey all nighU 
The banks were in places so high that, contrastedwith the 
surrounding sheet of water, they looked mountainous : these 
have been formed by the necessity of successively streogth- 
ening the banks to resist the waters. 

1st of October. — We left See-ya-chin, our anchorage, at 
seven o'clock. See-ya-chin is a small town, with good 
houses. A sheet of water near it is called See-ya-chin- hoc. 
The lake Wea-changhoo commenced soon after we cleared 
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dee-ya*el|JQ, and continued the whole of this day's journey. 
The inundation has probably much extended its ordinary 
limits ; at present they reach to the base of the surroundiog 
mountains. At half past ten we passed Shoe- wan-chin, a 
military post^ with some well-built towers in an inclosure. 
The buildings surrounding the towers were, I was inform- 
ed^ quarters for soldiers. We re-entered the district of 
Shan- Cong at breakfast ; and our trackers were disrobed, 
their clothes being packed up and carried off by the sol- 
diers. At eleven we reached the Shi-tze-kho, or cross ri- 
vers, where the water divides ioto four streams or cots : the 
banks on our right were cut down to a considerable depth. 
The village of Shee-san, a few miles from this junction, is 
prettily situated on the side of a hill, the principal range of 
hills to this point being nearly parallel to the canal ; here, 
however, they appear to cross its course. From two o'clock 
to six a causeway of stone formed at intervals the bank on 
the right : no superior pressure of water was to be observed 
that required this additional force of resistance* It is said 
that the Tellow river sometimes overflows its banks so as 
to mingle its waters with those of the lake Wee-change hoo ; 
to provide against soch an event this stone embankment may 
have been erected. Repairs to the bank were carryingon ; 
the materials were earth and the stalks of the kao-lean^ 
with which strong abutments, confioed by piles, were form- 
ed ; the same mode is employed on the banks of the Tellow 
river. Maodarins were superintending the work. The 
earth was brought from the opposite banks. In one or two 
places the inundation had carried away the piers of the 
floodgates. We anchored at Han-cbijiDg-chusn, our day's 
Journey having been seventy lees. 

ai2 of October. — The tawn extended, some distance alon^ 
the river, and contained several well-built houses. Near to 
this place a long range of piers, eighteen in number, stretch- 
ing across the canal, by coofiningthe waters gives consider- 
able rapidity to the stream, so as to render the assistance of 
trackers unnecessary. Our boats proceed stern foremost, and 
are worked down by checking with anchors on each side. 
The banks are high, and covered with shells and other ma- 
terials dog out from the bed of the canal ; amon^ them were 
several round masses of pudding-stone. A cultivated plain 
extended on both sides to the mountains : much of the 
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grpnnd wai hi fallow : batkwlieat wa» iht utoat oMitoM 
j;rain. We bbserved a few fieith of yooug wheat^ The 
Chincfge are very careful in cleansing Aeir land, nsing for 
'this purpose harrow^s of varions sizes : one wastia fine as t 
'Biiiall garden-rake. 

At half past eleven the boats, instead of passing through 

the regular floodgate^ rounded a small islaud, to avoid the 

Vibleoce of the stream through the pievs^ from which, id 

dropping down, it would not have been practicable to have 

Iciept off the boats. The same mode was repeated tliree or 

four different times dnring the day. The first ioodgate was 

called Leu-Lu-cha. There is a remarkable peak among the 

range to the S. £. by which the direction of the canal might 

readily be ascertained : the western range has now become 

'very accurately defined ; our course has been more to the 

eastward. At half past one we reached the junction of two 

streams with the canal, another having previously fallen into 

it this day. The irregulat rapidity of the stteam^ and the 

almost total submersion of the piers^ are sufficient proofisof 

.the violence of the late inundations. We are told -that die 

Viceroy Puh is on his way to the frontier, to soperintend 

the repairs that have beconre necessary. We continued our 

Journey till eleven o'clock at night, and anchored on diis 

'side of Ta-nr-chuang) having probably quitted &h«ti-tQng 

about balf- way of the day's journey. The Konthern part of 

the province of Shan-tnng bas suffered so severely from the 

inundation, that it is impossible to form a cofteet opinion 

of the general condition from its pteserit uppeafance ; the 

villages, even where the traces of iuundation were oot so 

'etident, bad a poor appearance^ and the inhabitants bore 

evident marks of poverty and distress. The soldiers^ how- 

<=6ver, were stout men^ and generally taller than those we 

^ad before seen. 

Sd of Octob&r. — Lord AteherstVss paid a farewel visit 

this morning ty Ho, the t^oo-chin^fze of iShan^tnng : the 

intercourse hitherto had been confined to civil messages and 

'small presetits, and I certainly had apprehended that the 

compliment of a visit would not bave been paid. His man- 

ners were extremely pleasing, and altogether more consmiant 

^with our notions Of gentlemanly behavioilr than any other 

of our Chinese acqdaintance. The Poo^hlnltze could not 

Ibe induced to accept a present of glass ware^ which Lord 
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kmhtmi wMiedto bwireMot bini : Kabaitytoim8nipr«ie&. 
tatfam WM hM e.xeose. 

1 must confess tint my dslly impreasion ib not tiiftt of 
tbe supcAntbundant popolation assigMd by most authors to 
China ; I should almost afllrm tbal tlie poputation was not 
more than proportional to tiie land under eultiratioo^ a 
ratio very inferior to that usually as^signed. 

Tbe Poo-cfain4£e of one of tbe divisions of the provinoe 
succeeds VLo in tbe superintendance of tbe supplies : bis 
name is Chen, signifying «< arrangement^" a very proper 
eoQseqoenee to flo, << concord.^' Mis predecessor gave bim 
a very bigb ebaracter. Ho himself bad been, within tbe 
recolleetion of some of our party, judge at Canton. We 
left Ta-or-cbuang soon after breakfasA^ and only travelled 
till dinner-time, when we anobdred opposite an inconsider- 
able village. At a short distance from Ta-ur-cboang a cut 
joined the canal. 

The country has mocb improved in appeamnee, exbibit- 
JDg no traces of inundation ; and, as for as the eye reaches^ 
is well cultivated. The canal has quitted the eastern range 
of hills ; and about twelve our course rounded tbe extremity 
of the western. A small lake extended in a S. £. direction 
near the anchorage. Tbe stream has been less rapid, and 
we have made more use of trackers. Our small boats get 
on much faster than the larger, their sculls being sufficient 
to guide and impel them down tbe stream ; as it is^ oar 
progress does not exceed tbree miles an boor. 

4}th of Oeteber. — About seven o'clock we passed the 
junctionof the'Bben^ja-kho,'Telativelya considerable stream. 
At one o'eloe^t we reached Yow-wan^ a town with ^several 
brick bea^es, -situated on the south-western bank. A small 
stream fe4 1 in lo the canal near it. From (he number of boats 
at anchor I should Suppose Yow^wan lo be the regular 
station. The chief feature of tbe country has been the 
frequency of clumps of trees. About eight o'clock we 
reached Wen-ja-kbo, where a stream joined ihe CMial, over 
which there wae a bridge with stone piers. Near this was 
a temple, called Koo-ling-miao, with a remarkable screen 
of masonry at the entrance. A party of soldiers were 
drawn up before a f aa 'row of trees^ and tbe reflection of 
their kmlerM on tbe^fmttar bad a plaasiag effect. From tbe 
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crowd of speetators^ compared with 4^e latonesa of Qn^ hoor, 
the place appeared populous. We passed the Lonaa. like 
daring the night, on the south-eastern bank. We anchored 
after midnight off Shoo-ching-hien, distant in buid Ihite 
lees, on the western bank. 

6th of October. — There were but few houses near oor so. 
chorage, and we left it at seven o'clock, with a long joarney 
before us^ if we make the same stage as the former embasij. 
The embankments on each side are high ; that on the west- 
em bank must be intended to resist any sudden swelling of 
the Yellow river, separated but by a few miles distance 
from the canaL Some part of the country on the right was 
inundated. 

The respect for the Embassador seems to increase as ve 
advance to the southward : I have already mentioned two 
Mandarins putting on their dresses of ceremony to visit 
him, and yesterday a military Mandarin, with a red button, 
inquired from Mr. Morrison the nature of the cereraoaitf 
that were required by his Excellency on the occasion of t 
visit ; adding, that he did not kneel to the Viceroy. He 
was, of course, perfectly satisflied when informed that a bov 
would be sufficient 

At half past eleven o'clock we passed Seao-qnang-kho, 
a small military post with a floodgate near it. The banki 
of the canal are there of considerable height and the 
stream increased in width. In one spot the bank was snp> 
ported by ropes passed round the layers of kao-leang etalks< 
and fastened to a strong stake driven into the groond. A 
short distance from the canal on the western bank there h 
a navigable cut, which may be mistaken for the Yellow 
river, flowing towards the same point, but more to the west- 
ward. The country has been well cultivated, and wears m 
appearance of prosperity, and the whole scene has lost 
that aguish aspect belonging to the southern parts of Shan- 
tung. 

We halted late in the evening at Tseng, or Ghoong- 
ching-chin, and all the boats immediately began their pre- 
parations for celebrating the autumnal full moon. Pro- 
visions and wine were as usual placed before the deity, and 
the libation being made, crackers and burnt paper con- 
cluded the ceremony. These sacrifices are foUowed by t 
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feast, the votariea partaking of the remainine previsions t 
an offering is also made on these occasions to Uie evil spirit. 
I could not, however, distinguish any separation in the 
object of their devotions^ Some ceremony ef more com- 
plication and importance would seem to have been per- 
formed on shore, as we observed two soldiers returning to 
the guard- bouse in dresses^ studded with brass knobs to 
imitate armour ; they bad cuirasses of steel, their helmets 
were aIso of polished steel with inlaid work of a darker 
colour : in these were fixed plumes two feet long, red and 
brown, the former hair, as on the Mandarins^ bonnets, and 
the latter fur: their arms were swords, bows, and arrows; 
the dress was altogether handsome and q^artial. Choong- 
chins is merely a village with some strong embankments 
CD each side. 

%th of October.^-^The banks of great height, and the 
canal about two hundred feet wide. At nine the course 
of the Hoang-ho, or Tellow river, was visible from the boats 
to the westward. A riVer, called the Salt Water river, 
flows on the eastern bank, in a direction nearly parallel to 
the canal. At twelve we arrived opposite Yang-tcha-chuan, 
the point of junction with the Hoans;.bo, situated on the 
western bank of the canal. — Two o^ clock. We left our an- 
chorage to cross the river, which here fiows to the N. £. : 
we were prevented by the current from crossing directly, 
and as we approached the opposite shore to that which we 
had left, we opened the stream flowing in from tiie lake 
Hoong-tse-hoo, up which we proceeded through a passage 
or flood-gate formed by strong abutments of kao-leang and 
earth, the whole held together by ropes fastened as men- 
tioned yesterday. 

An additional track rope was made fast to the forecastle, 
which was hove in by a capstan fixed an the bank, until 
the boat had passed completely through. The current here 
in the middle runs at least five miles an hour ; close to the 
bank, however, it is slack water, if indeed there be not a 
slight current in the opposite direetion. The water in se- 
veral places near the piers is thrown up in whirlpools, and 

* It will be hereafter observed, that this dress' and equipment be* 
came frequent. The jackets a^d helmet are the ancient war habili- 
ments of Cyna» 
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the desceni it tiM>¥0 two feeL I estiiiifite the braadth* 
of the passage across from the caaal at two-thirds of a auk, 
and that of the lake stream at half a mile* We proceeded 
about two miles up the latter to Ma-tou, where, we aa- 
cbored. There is a haadaome lookiag temple of red brick, 
called FuDg-sbee-miao, dedieated to the €k>d of ^UTiods, 
Bear this spot. Tlie crossing of the Yellow river is con- 
sidered a service of danger by the Chinese^ aod I cu 
imagine that when the several streams meeting at this point 
have been swelled by rain^ there may be some girouiid foi 
alarm ; in our instance the security was complete. 

Although the junction of the Yellow river and eaoal maj 
not equal the description of fome travellers^ it is frcMa the 
expanse of water^ and the labour that must have been re- 
quired to confine the different streams meeting here^ and to 
convert them to the purposes of general navigatioD, an in- 
teresting scene. £rrors have been attributed to tbe map of 
the former embassy in the position of the Yellow river and 
lake stream^ which has not been sufficiently separated from 
the former. As far as my own observation goea^ the pa. 
sition^ as represented in the map accompuiyiogVaQbraaB'! 
account of the Dutch embassy^ is tolerably correct: the 
only error is not placing the stream tornmg off from the 
lake stream sufficiently to the southward. 

Kwang having sent a message to Lord Amherst proposiog 
a meeting on shore in the morning; his lordship, in replyj 
expressed his readiness to meet the Chto-chae it the object 
of the interview were business^ otherwise the want of re- 
ciprocity on his party in always taking the place of hoooar 
when his lordship visited him, compelled him to goard 
against similar occurrences in future, by declining inter- 
views under the circumstances proposed. This produced 
an explanation from Kwang^ who disclaimed any iateatioa 
of pretending to personal superiority: be said^tbat, in as- 
suming the first place on all public occasions, be acted 
from a similar necessity to that which directed Xiord Am- 
herst's refusal to perform the ko-too, the positive order of 
bis government. In proposing an interview^ his object was 

* The misrionaries suite the breadth to be four hmidrod and fiftr 
toises, or nine hundred and serenty^fire yardti tomething mors tlMui half 
a mile. . . 
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to indQce ti6rd iLariierst to reiMtii in a tent On IfaO^ daring 
the passage of Ma boat Ihreugh the lock^ wbieb was at- 
tended with some danger frdm the svddeh and rapid d«. 
scent of the water. KWaag poibted ont the drawing np of 
the diflferent divieions of juiiks on the canal^ to clear a pas* 
sage for our fleet, as an ittstaace of respect not even paid to 
Viceroys. He also exfitained the irregolarity that might 
have been noticed in the salutes, observing that they were 
always ooiitted on days marked for monrningin the Chinese 
calendar. With respect to his temporary rank, he observed, 
that he had declined the visits of some of his mo^t intimate 
friends, as they would have been obliged to kneel in his 
presence, from his holding the high office of Chin-chae* 
The Poo^ching-tse was to be present at the pri^osed inter« 
Tiew. Lord Amherst deeming this explanation satisfactory^ 
conveyed to Kwang an expression of his willingness to 
meet him; this was, however, now declined, Kwang al- 
](^ng that he should be obliged to visit a temple at some 
distance* 

7th of 6icfoier.-^Soon after daylight we left Ma4ou, and 
about two hundred yards from the anchorage turned to ihe 
southward, out of the lake stream called the Tai-ping-ho, thb 
current here suddenly becoming in our fkvour ; our course 
then took a complete circuit, and the boats brought- to close 
to the first flood-gate, called Tien-pa-cha, with a small temple . 
near it, in front of wliieh a tent was erected, intended for 
Lord Amherst^s accommodation on shore during the pas** 
•age of the boats. The small neck of land round which this 
last navigable stream fldwe, is intersected by spacious em-* 
bankments : in one phiee a basin is form^ with a hattd« 
some sluice. I could not trace any specific purpose either 
of this or itf the embankments. I can only conjecture 
that they are intended to iresist the sudden discharge of 
Water from the lake stream and the Yellow river. If the 
materiale have been (which is extremely probable) dng up 
from the bottom of the eaenal, great changes must have beOn 
made in the levdi over which it flows. 

Lord Amherst went on shmre after breakfast, and had 
scarcely seated himself when Kwang and thePoo.€hing*tM 
entered : it not exactly appearing whether they meant to 
«it down, L(ffd Amherit privately signified to Kwan& 
that he wae prepared to i^ow him the ||laee of honour; 

C c 
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ihig decided the Ghin-chae, who immediately took tbc 
kft of the two centre seats, aod was followed by the Poo- 
«hiog-tze, who evidently wished to get possession of the 
second place. Lord Amherst having shewed bis deter- 
mioation not to submit to this presumption, the Poo-chiDg- 
tze pretended sodden business and retired. 

The descent of water through the fiood-gate was not less 
than three feet, and was sufficiently precipitouts to justify 
apprehension : the ascent, from the use of the ropes and 
capstan on shore, is so regulated as to be quite secure. All 
the boats got through safely, the smaller shooting the 
passage, and the larger being eased through by ropes wound 
on stone columns. The projecting blocks of stone supporting 
the windlass at the flood-gate were of pure granite, the first 
that I have seen ; the upper stones of the pier were of coarse 
black marble : the second lock is a quarter of a mile from 
the first. Near the village of Eoe-khur a large temple, 
consisting of several buildings, with roofs of yellow tile«, 
was said to have been either erected by or dedicated to tbe 
£mperor's mother: it was named Ning-niang-miao. 

A floodgate looking newly built was observed a short 
distance from the flrst lock, with embankments near; no 
water was seei^ between them. There are so many banks, 
and apparently navigable cuts in all directions about this^ 
part of the canal and yesterday's journey that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to form a correct opinion as to their re- 
spective directions. Junks are frequently seen all round at 
opposite points of the compass, and Chinese names and 
descriptions are so inaccurate and various, that persons 
under the most favourable cireumstances could scarry sr- 
rive at certainty. There is nothing striking in the seenery, 
nor is the populatbn of the villages as numerous a^ the si- 
tuation had led me totexpect 

A longer delay than was expected having taken place 
between the second and third flood-gates,' I availed myself 
of the opportunity to visit the temple of Ning-nianj; on the 
opposite bank, and I was certainly well rewarded for m; 
trouble. Though neither the architecture nor the decora- 
tions differed from those we had already seen, the temple 
was in such perfect repair, that it enableil me to fcnrra ft 
good idea of the comparative merits of these buildings. It 
was, as ttsifld, divided into courts, fimr in nomlMr^ the 
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two inner appropriated to the prteata. The Unt eontaincd 
two square paTilioar with richly decorated roofa; on the 
several pinnacles were small Sgares of aoinials : the frittm 
looked like green enamel, and had a Tcry pleasing effect ; 
the tiles were of bright yellow. In ttiese pavilions were 
large slabs of black marble placed upright on pedestals on 
which were inscriptions.^ Galleries on each side contained 
the usual figures of civil and military Mandarins. At the 
very extreme of this Court was a colossal statue of the Dra- 
gon King. Having passed through the first court, we en- 
tered that containing the divinity representing, the Bmperor^s 
mother, to whom the miao is dedicated: she was seated with 
two attendants standing near her, a yellow robe was thrown 
round the body, and on her head was a erown or large 
bonnet : the figure was richly gilt. The cross beams of the 
ceiling were decorated with golden dragons on a bright blue 
ground. Round the roofs of the temple were ornaments 
resembling spears and tridents. A lustre, composed et horn 
lanterns and strings of coloured glass beads, hung from the 
centre : two large horn lanterns were on each side of the 
altar, with polished metal skreens near them, used as refiee- 
tors to increase the brilliancy when Uie whole are lighted. 
Every part of the roof was richly carved and gilt, and sur- 
rounded by a frieze variegated with green, red, and blaek 
decorations. In the opeu area of the coart, a metal vessel 
shaped not unlike a Ta or Pagoda was placed, where in- 
cense is kept burning ; the gongs, drums, and other instra- 
ments belonghig to the temple, corresponded to the sup«ri« 
ority of the rest of the edifice. We found the priests very 
well disposed to do the hononrs, and they were perfectly 
satisfied with an offering of a dcdiar. 

We anchored for dinner & little beyond the third flood- 
gate, through whieh the descent was not less rapid than the 
first. Some of the party who had walked from the entrancn 
of the lake stream directly across the country on iiundaj 
evening, recognised the numerous tombs near this spot aa 
having been the limit of their walk ; the dist«nce they diA 
not suppose to be a mile, from which an estimate may h^ 
made of the eireuit taken by the canal, and of the difflenltieft 
that must have been found in directing the course of thft 

- * The S|Ms«pesbsfars msptioncd. 



wBktn. T«!Q mors, or farweb^s of tmn^ fl«wi|^ «owd 
th» iaIhmuB aire oalled tha Li-hn aii4 Yan-bp. Aftw passing 
two villages, one on each side, we an^boved aboqtoiKe nik 
fron Tsiogkiaag-pao, a distance of tweaty leaa frqm ibe 
first flood-gate. Traditioo anoQg tbe Cbinese say^^ that tbe 
Yellow river ia not to be resisted, and that in maiotaiaiBi; 
tbis inland navigation tbej are OQiajiielled to bmaoor ttc 
wandering of its povi^erfal stream. Accordiag to Chinese 
accounts, tbe canal itself has been the work, of several ages : 
begun about the christian en, it was not ci^apleted oaul 
the prenent dynasty, and requires coastaat attaatioQ to maio- 
tain it. 

8th of Octoftsr.-^TsiBg-kiang-poo, aeonsiderable townoa 
both sides of the river» We here entered, tbroogh a floud- 
gate, virhat nay be considered the contiaoation of the cantl, 
which atfsnmes the name of the Li^hbo* or Interior river: 
it flows to the eastward. There viraa a flood-gate at a saall 
angle to the north-westward, not however appearing to lesd 
to any other navigation. The tovirn contains many teatpleB 
and good houses, and the view from tbe pier was not unin- 
teresting. A bridge was visible in. the distance. TIm 
Domber of Mandarins in attendance iq)on the progre^ of (he 
embassy has much increased, and the circumstance siay 
fairly li^ attributed to a better disposition in the loeal an- 
thorities. Nejir the town there was miich stagnant water 
with strong embankments. Population, which dnciag our 
journey through the southern part of Bbaa-ton|^ and eom- 
mencement of Kiaug-nan had lost its overflow mg aspect, 
now re- assumes its former character, but certainly act to 
the excess which we were taught ta expect. A saiUlary 
Handarin observed that in timea of peace the aopply of 
food became scanty, and that wars weoe absolutely aaeeesary 
to maintain the proportion between the supply aiid the con- 
aamevs. It is sometUng singular la meet a dJeeiple of 
Ifalthus on the Imperial canal! 

The country, though perfisdly flat between Tsiag-htang- 
Mo and Hwoaea-gan^foo^ is not aaplea^iag (a the eye, 
from its being well cultivated and partkUy wooded. Tbe 
itream is wi& us, bat oar pogresa is b^k alow> (he wiad 

*^. This sellable signifying ri?er would be more accurately written 
As ; the mtevdon of a ib arises frem ihaarsng aipiiation of the biiiul A. 
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being emtrai^i the Urf^r Wtt ki^ve been lMliedtog«lhet, 
and are dragged broadside to the stream. At twelve we 
paeaeil i^ building with a Wooden portico in fronts said to 
be the office aid dwelling of the Ghin-ciiae (Imperial Com* 
misaioner) ebarged with the collection of the cuatema; wt 
here entered the #»triet of Hwooee-gan-foo* The cottrai) 
of tbe canal* from the Wat llood-^te to SJloo*choo-ya, thn 
principal anborb of Hwooee-gan-foo, ia nearly atvaiglrt. 
These citiea are said to be joined, and iu places we observed 
a triple wall. The city stands on the eastern bank, and 
ocenpiea a large area, in which axe tncluded gardena and 
cultivated grounds ; within the first wall there was either a 
wet ditch 6? a swamp ; the tower ovev one of tbe gates was 
of such solid masonry that it would allow cannon to be 
mounted : this is the first I have seen of auilcieot strengtii 
for that purpose; Crowds of spectators gave an idea of the 
population, equal if not superior to TieUrSing. The pagoda 
of Hwooee-gan-foo, first visible on oor right, is of fivo 
stcHries, and very inferior as an object either to that of Lin* 
tsin-chow or Tong-ehow ; its base was out of proportion 
to its height. We passed some saltf boats of rather a dif« 
fereiit construction ; their sterns were less elevated, and 
tbey seemed altogether move biurlt for freight than accom* 
modation. Tbe largest doek^yard, I have yet seen, is ia 
the Ticinity of this eity, where several hoats were building. 
The bank cm the left hand was bigh, with a good spacioua 
road. Military posts are at much shorter intervads^ but 
hoilt nf Tery infeirior materials. A wooden look-out hoskse 
is annexed to some. S:wanipa extend on both sided for 
some distance. Judging from the eye, I should say that 
the canal was moch above the eastovn bank. Indeed^ in 
any saddea iniindatifin^ tjhe auhaite of Hwooee-gan-foo, if 

* Du Halde states that the principal works of the caasl ara aeae 
HwQoeergan^ba to guard against the vioUnce of the Yellaw river and 
Hwoaee-ho* probably about T«ang-kiang*900b 

t Thr monopely of «ak>sa in India, fivma a braacb of the public re-* 
venue, l bj^ieve sn inatapce is scarcelf to, be. found wheve a deapotip 
goyernmeat faaa failed to faonopoUse tbi9 asUde of oni?eraal conaump* 
tion ; tbe return is oaruun, MibfliueK the bMrd^n presusa m4U heaYHf 
on tho poor. 
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not the city itself, would incur much danger of being over- 
whelmed. 

Kwang has become most active in bis apologies : he has 
thought fit to send excuses for the want of Py4oos at oar 
anchorage last nighty which arose from the wind having 
prevented os from reaching our destination, forty lees in 
advance. The distance from Hwooee-gan-foo to Pao-yiog- 
hien is eighty lees. 

9tk of October. — No change in the appearance of tbe 
country. About breakfast-time we reached Pao-ying-bien, 
a walled town on our left: it is of considerable extent, but 
tbe temples and public buildings seemed old and out of 
repair. The canal was at the same level as some of tbe 
houses, without, however, presenting so mach appearance 
of danger as at Hwooee*gan-foo. A lake is visible from 
hence^ which bears different names ; the first part called 
Pa-ying-hoo, afterwards Ne-quang<^hoo, and latterly Koa- 
yoo-hoo. At nine we passed a double flood-gate, bv 
which the water rushed from the canal into the lake. Oq 
the right bank, for the first time since leaving the immedi^ 
ate vicinity of Tung-koo, was a tract of uncnltivated 
ground, abandoned to rushes and briers. I must confess 
that my eye was gratified with this unaltered patch of na- 
ture I for days nothing, to use a common Irishelsm^ has 
been left alone.^— Oize o^doek. We passed the village of 
Fan-shwuy : some nee gronnds near the canal, which is 
here narrow, the banks straight, and partially faced with 
stone. We dined at the village of Show-kwoy, the lake 
here taking the name of Pe-kwang-boo. 

Just before dinner we had an opportunity of seetog the 
fishing birds, called yu-ying, fish vulture, or yu-ye^ fish 
bird. Several of these birds are placed on perches ia each 
boat, and dropped into the water from poles ; the birds 
dive naturally for the fish, and are trained to bring them 
to the boat. I observed one with a stiff collar round its 
throat to prevent its swallowing the fish ; they seem to be 
made to dive by striking the pole into tbe watci*; ihey were 
of the size of Muscovy ducks, and resembled the booby 
bird in appearance, particularly the beak. — Lc^e at night. 
The bank was supported by strong beams. The guard- 
houses have, this day's journey; given an idea of better 
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accommodation to their inmates. We continaed onr jour^ 
nej all night, and passed Kou-yoo ; the bank towards tb6 
lake, even when of considerable breadth, still being nn- 
cultivated, the few who were awake descried a pagoda 
and other buildings at Kou-yoo. 

iOth of October. — ^I'he lake still on our right After 
breakfast the terra firma was merely the bank, the rest of 
the country covered with water ; facings of stone are still 
frequent. At twelve o'clock we reached Shon-poo, a long 
straggling hamlet, part of which, from the white-washed 
houses of two stories, and the chimneys, reminded many 
of European towns. The banks were here steep, the canal 
being accessible by flights of stone steps.-^7%rae o^clock. 
We passed Wy-ya-poo, twenty lees from Taog-choo-foo, 
to which we are all looking as a halting place, and as af- 
fording an opportunity of making purchases. Near Shou- 
poo we passed a long wooden bridge thrown over three 
streams,. tributaries to the Yang-tse-kiang. During dinner 
we observed a stone bridge on our right. 

At seven o'clock we reached the suburb of Yang-choo- 
foo, and learnt, with much disappointment, from our boat- 
men, that it was Kwang-ta-jin's intention to carry us twenty- 
lees beyond the city, where our new boats were ready to 
receive us : the darkness prevented us from /orming any 
idea of the city. We were nearly an hour i» passing the 
wall facing the canal,* which did not appear of any 
great height ; the principal buildings to be remarked at 
that hour were the house of the Hoppo, or collector of cus- 
toms, and a building supported by numeioos pillars, briU 
Hantly illuminated ; there were somePy-loos, not, however, 
to be clearly made out at this hour. iThe houses in the 
suburbs were of two stories with chimneys, become com- 
mon Id this part of the province. The canal seemed to me 
to be carried round the town, which mdst be nearly insula* 
ted ; on the opposite bank stands the tower or pagoda of 
Yang-choo-foo, of i^even stories, and of nearly the same 
proportions as that of Lin-tsin : the canal widened consi- 
derably after leaving this tower. 

±ith of October. — After travelling nearly all night, we 
anchored at Kao-ming-sze, opposite a temple and tower 
under the special protection of the Emperor. Two hun- 
dred priests are maintained on the establishment, and the 
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annual charge on the Imperial treasury it ten thonaand 
dellars. The temple is dedieated te Fo,* of ^rllom there 
were three colossal figures eetted, representing tiie god u 
his trine manifestation. ' The present Fo occupied the cen- 
tre ; his head-dress was a turhan^ different in that tnm 
the other two, who wore something like crowns ; immedi- 
ately hefore the figure was placed a tablet, bearing an ia- 
scription praying fer the eternity of the Emperor'a happi. 
ness. The general plan of this temple was like that of 
Ning-niang-miao, an a larger scale, hut comparatiTely 
much out of repair. We were courteously received by the 
high priest, whose silken robe, cap, and rosary, reminded 
ns of the priests of the Catholic religion ; when squatted on 
a chair, he, to me, much resembled the figure^ en pestUf 
of the deity he worshipped. Refreshments were banded 
to us, among which there was nothing remarkable bst 
some yellow halls, with a small preserved fruit inside, 
supposed to possess, when gi?en by the priests, a peca- 
liar virtue. 

This temple is very ancient, and has, till lately, received 
constant benefactionsf from the present dynasty. The steps 
of the different temples were composed of a coarse species 
of marble. A small brass figure representing an old man 
emaciated in his appearand^, was explained to no, as a 
representation of the Western Fo, after his seclusion in a 
mountain. This figure bore evident marks of its connexioa 
with India. The apartments of the priests were clean aad 
comfortable. In defiance of the apprehensions expressed 
for our safety, w^ ascended the tower : it is of seven stories, 
and the proportions disagreeable to the eye, the h^ght not 
being sofllcient for the base ; each side was thirty feet. Aoj 

* Fo is usually represented as extremely &t ; this may ehlier sriae 
from corpulency beiufc centered a beauty by the Chinese, or from 
the tradition of his enormous «ae having required his being cut out of 
his mother's womb. 

t As there i^ no reBgious estabiiahment in China maintained by the 
public revenue, the temples and priests are chiefiy supported by volon* 
ury cootribuiioBs of their reapeetive sects : in the diminotiw of otiain* 
tenance consequent upon oonverting to Christianiqri tnay be found the 
cause of the invetemte bosuUty mantfeated by the Hosbungs to dm 
Missionaries. 
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iacoQvenienc6 or danger id the accent was amply repaid by 
the view : it might be considered a fair specimen of Cbineae 
scenery. The couotry, though partially irrigated^ still gave 
an idea of luxuriant cultivation ; the fields interspersed with 
woods and clumps of trees^ the course of the eanal, its 
different branches^ the Yang4se-kiang backed by a range 
of picturesque mountains^ three towers in striking situa- 
tionsy ihe one that of Yaog-choo, the other on the celebrated 
rock of Kiu-shan, situated in the river, together with th« 
garden of the temple, laid out in the Chinese style with 
artificial rocks, were embraced by the eye from different 
points; and the boats, with their busy inhabitants, gay 
flags, and the numerous spectators, gave great life to ihe 
scene immediately under us. 

In the evening Lord Amherst had a visit from Kwang ; 
his object was to ascertain when we should have completed 
our transhipment, and, if possible, to effect our departure 
to-morrow : from this attempt, however, he was obliged to 
desist. Some observations on his change of cap gave him 
an opportunity of conveying to us an idea of his elevated 
situation as Cbin-chae. He informed us^ that before his 
arrival at Yaog-choo-foo, all the Mandarins of the city had 
put on their winter caps, but on perceiving that he still 
retained his summer cap, they resumed theirs : on observing 
this, he had, from courtesy, hastened to put on his winter 
cap. It seems that the time of changing the caps in each 
district is determined by the principal personage. At Pekiii 
the Emperor regulates, and throughout the Empire his 
representatives. 

Mr. Morrison endeavoured, about this time, to eolleet 
some information respecting the Jews in Honan, from a 
Mahometan, the only person whom he had met with ac- 
quainted with their existence. The man^s knowledge wag 
so confined, that he threw little light upon their actnal 
condition. Their numbers are much diminished. Pere 
Jozane, in 1704, describes them as paying the usual Chinese 
honours to the temple of Gonfndus, the tombs of their 
ancestors, and to the tablet of the Emperiw. Their hooka 
did not reach lower than the Pentateuch ; they were, how- 
ever, acquainted with the names of David, Solomon, Eze- 
kiel, and Jesus, the son of Siracb. Their entrance into 

Dd 
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Ghipa topk pUce about two hundred years before tht 
Christian era. 

. i2th of October. — I visited a temple near oar anchorage, 
connected with a small tank, id which are some sacred 
fish : this water is also said to be infested with evil spirits; 
and whatever support the temple receives from dooatiosi 
is probably derived from Uie credulity of the neighboor. 
hood upon this point. The priests offered for sale a small 
pamphlet, explanatory of certain religious terms. It wis 
remarked by some, tliat the priests bad all an idiotic ex- 
pression of conntenance:^ to me it seemed rather the cod- 
sciousness of belonging to a degraded profession. 

In the conrse of a ramble through the rice fields^ I en- 1 
tered the house of a miller^ attracted by the noise of bis 
machinery ; this consisted of a husking mill : the mill-sto&es 
were placed obliquely ; the surfaces of both had been jagged^ 
and the upper one was cylindrical. There was a wheel for 
cleaning the grain, and some fans for winnowing. The 
miller insisted on my drinking tea, and had the honest 
heartiness of manner belonging to an English farmer. Ob 
my way back to the boats I stopped at one of the dykes 
to observe a man in a wicker basket, gathering the seed of 
the water lily, which is eaten, both raw and boiled, by the 
Chinese : he used his bands as paddles ; and as the basket 
was shaped not very unlike a junk, be made tolerable way 
through the water. Machinery is oniversally employ^ 
here to irrigate the rice fields, consisting of a large horizon- 
tal wheel with projecting handles, serving as cogs, to which 
the power is applied ; to this wheel an axle is fixed^ with 
iwo small wheels at each end, the one with trnndles catch- 
ing in the cogs of the larger wheel, and the other with c<^ 
attached to it* The remaining division of the maehine is 
ike trough and wooden chain, with flat boards at intervals : 
this trough is placed at a certain angle in the water, and 
has a small cogged wheel fixed to its extremity, correepofld- 
ing to that at the end of the axle : the water is succeeeively 

* The priests are taken from the veiy lowest classes, and it is scarceir 
possible to conceive a body more degraded, and, indeed, more deserv 
ins of degradation. In their indifference to aU the decencies of reli- 
^o, contrasted with the mi^ltitude of (Jieir temj>lesand idols, the Chi- 
nese exhibit a striking peculiarity of national character. 
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raised through each interval, and finally diachainged tnm 
the f 'levatioa of the ground upon which the larger wheel is 
placed. 

I3th of October. — ^Notwithstanding the hue and cry that 
was set ap in consequence of two of the party proceeding 
as far on the road to Yang-ehoo-foo as the Poolin*t2e-«iiaQ, 
I effected a visit to the same place, in defiance of twenty 
soldiers : a little stratagem was necessary to conceal my in- 
tention, and this was found in making sondry marches and 
countermarches through the rice grounds, i6 that it was 
impossible for them on my setting out to determine the 
exact direction of my ramble. The temple was in good 
repair, and has a large monastery attached to it. Th* 
priest readily conducted us through the building. Judging 
from the size of the ball, and the kitchen utensils, I should 
suppose the inmates to be very numerous. The idola were 
more colossal than any 1 had yet seen : he^re there was n* 
difference in the head-dress of the three Fo's. In an intieir 
temple I saw a figure of an emaciated old man, whom the 
priests said represented one oT their order who had been 
canonised. Near the entrance there was a bamboo grove, 
I should imagine, from having lately remarked these grovei 
near the temples, that some sacred character belongs M 
them. 

Women are employed in the harvest, particularly reaping 
the rice. The small town near the anchorage consists prin* 
cipally of houses of entertainment, which jiist nbw nrt 
crowded with visiters from Tang-choo, attracted by the 
halting of the foreign wild beasts and their conductore. A 
report is in circulation of an additional edict, declaring th# 
wishes of the Emperor to treat the embassy on its retnm 
with every respect and attention. The governor of the city, 
who has had the snperiniendance of the transhipment, hai 
been remarkably kind and attentive, and shewed every difl" 
position to supply horses and facilitate any excursion wi 
might have contemplated : the inflexible jealousy of Kwang^ 
under pretext of anxiety for our safety, rendered his kind* 
ness, ineffectual. 

l«fc of tfctoJar.— We left Kao-ming-tze daring the nighty 
and steered doe south. The wind was high, and the boati 
lay over very much ; they arc of a more ship-like constrae* 
tion than the last^ being narrower, and not so loaded wit& 
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upper works; the accommodation is nearly tbe sane, em- 
aisfiDg of two large eabins ; they have two masts f their sails 
of great height^ compared to their width. 

We first stopped opposite the gardens of Woo.yuen, 
which, after a little hesitation on the part of the MandarJD^ 
we were allowed to visit. Although now much neglected, 
they were interesting as a specimen of Chinese gardeoin;. 
The Chinese are certainly good imitators of nature, and 
their piles of rocks are not liable to the same ridicale is 
aome modem Gothic ruins in England ; indeed they are 
works of art on so great a scale that they may well heart 
rivalsbip with the original. The buildings are spread over 
the grounds without any attention to effect being produced 
by their exterior, unconnected with the scenery ; the object 
seems to be to furnish pretexts for excursions withia the 
inclosore, which is so disposed as to appear more exteDsive 
than it really is. Much labour has been expended upon 
the walks, which in places resembled mosaic. These gar- 
dens were a favourite resort of Kien-lnng, whose dtois,^* 
room and study were shewn to us; in the latter was a black 
marble slab, with a poem ioscribed upon it, composed by 
bis Majesty in praise of the garden. The characters were 
particularly well executed. The trees in the garden were 
chiefly the olea fragrans, and some planes. 

We continued our journey after breakfast till we reach- 
ed Kwa-choo, where we anchored, it not being practica- 
ble to proceed on the Yang-tse-kiang till the wind becomes 
favourable. The great object of attraction in the neigh- 
bourhood is the Ein-shan, or golden mountain, insulated 
in the river. There is a tower and other buildings on the 
island. The sitaation at the entrance of the bay, where stands 
the town of Ching-kiang-shien, renders it a very striking 
object There were some tents or buildings, on a neighbour- 
ing mountain, said to be quarters Tor Tartar soldiers* Ranges 
of granitic mountains stretch nearly from the head of the 
bay, as far as the eye can reach along. The Yang-tse- 
kiang here much surpassing the Yellow river in the ex- 
panse of its waters. A picturesque rock near Kin-shan is 
called the Yin-shan, or silver mountain. The al>6ard jea- 
lousy and unaccommodating disposition of tlie. Chin-clue 
have ^decided against oar visiting these islands: they are 
fortunately so near that it bas been impossible for bim la 
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de|iiiTe 110 of Ihi eontempkUoB of iUs truly beautiful aceiie : 
-the distanoe from the bank to the i&laod is not more thaa 
half a mile. Two navigable cats branch off from the 
Yang-tse-kiang and join at Nan-kin. The course to Sou- 
choo-foo is .probably through the mountains forming the 
bay. 

A short ramble this day in the suburbs has surprised me^ 
by the extent of the eity^ which^ from the state of the walls^ 
and the general air of desolation on the opposite side^ I had 
supposed to be almost deserted. 

iBIk of October* — I crossed the. canal to-day^ and had a 
long ramble through the fields, to the great annoyance of 
the attending soldiers^ We endeavoured in vain to per- 
suade some Mandarins at a military post on the bank pf the 
Tang-tse-kiang to proeure us a boat to cross over to the 
island : their orders were too positive, and the request ex- 
cited so much suspicion as to induce one of them to follow 
as the rest of our walk. 

The continuance of the unfavourable wind has called 
forth the devotion of the Chinese, who have been busy in 
the propitiatory sacrifices at the temples of the deity pre- 
siding' over the winds and sea, near our anchorage; the 
latter has frequently something like a juok in his hand. 
Chinese mythology depends so much upon mere locality, 
that it is not easy to combine the different objects of wor- 
ship into any general system, that might in its exposition 
embrace them all. They have imported Budhism, with its 
Shanscrit terms, from India, without, however, I believe, 
either nndersfaoding their meaning, or the principles of tl>e 
belief. 

i6th of October* — By crossing the branch of the canal 
near a bridge above Our anchorage, I got within the walls 
of the city of Kwa-cboo, which contains several streets well 
inhabited, and furnished with numerous shops : the city is 
intersected and partially insulated by a canal^ passing tin- 
der the walls, over which bridges of a single arch are 
thrown ; these, with the exception of one, are pf stone : the 
sides of some were adorned with tolerable sculptures. Kwa- 
choo has every appearance of having been a place of im- 

* This canal ivas cut to facilitate the Emperor Kang-hi's communi- 
cation with the K.in-ahan, or Golden island. 
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porUncdy and is stfll very interesting ttum a picMM^e 
blendiDg of complete desolatidii with bostliilg actifity. A 
large portion of ttie groand within the #alls is covered with 
tombs ; indeed the immediate vicinity of this city it te- 
markable for the frequency of burying grounds with groves 
of the arbor vit»^ tree near them. , We were particularly 
atmck in the city with the good complexions ofthe w6nieD| 
and flieir approach to our notions of beauty. Ours is^ 
however, but a hasty glimpse of their charms, as the sol- 
diers are most active in enforcing the imperial edict for 
their seclusion from the eyes of strangers; 

The frequent allusion made by the Mandarins iii coo- 
versation witb Mr. Morrison to the late (kvourabfe edict 
issued by the Emperor respecting the treatment of the 
embassy, and their onahimous expresnon of regret st tire 
sodden dismissal from Yuen-inin-ytien, has suggested the 
idea of Lord Amherst addressing the Emperor, both to 
renew. the direct intercourse with the Ghinese governmeot, 
and to propose the acceptance on his part of the remainiog 
presents. In my opinion the measure* is extremely ques- 
tionable : the capricious violence of the Emperor's chalticter 
led to our sudden dismissal, possibly under a partial nmuo- 
derstanding ; his cooler reflection has produced aO aceoout 
of the transaction, excalpating both himself and the Em- 
bassador; this has been followed by edicts, directing the 
observance of the dues of hospitality to the embassy during 
its progress through the Chinese dominions : none. of these 
documents, however, have been officially communicated, 
nor has any explanation, much less apology, been mside for 
the flagrant insult offered to the Embassador. I would ask, 
therefore, is the address intended to deprecate the conse- 
quences of any latent resentment in the Emperor's mind ? 
The existence of such a feeling I am inclined to doiiht ; but 
even admitting it, 1 still should consider the proposed mea- 
sure impolitic, as totally inconsistent with the tone hitherto 
assumed, and ill calculated, from its submissive character, 
to produce the desired effect upon the ignorant arrogance 
of capricious despotism. Or is the address meant to en- 
courage the disposition to repair the wrong conittTtted? 

* Thuja Orientalia. 
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Thi^ diflpopitiott baa maDifested itaelf undftr the operation 
of silence on oqr part^ a silence wbich, while it was free 
frcND the im potation of being vindictive^ was still likely to 
keep tbe apprehension of the Chinese government alive to 
the possible effects of British reseotment, at the public re- 
jection of a complimentary embassy : remove the apprehen- 
sion^ and the disposition to reparation may probably cease. 
The consent to exchange the few presents at Tongchoo 
was^ I think, enough for conciliation ; any thing further, with 
ungenerous minds, might be mistaken for abject submission, 
if not for positive alarm. Should the address be unnoticed, 
or should the proposed acceptance of presents be rejected, 
the ground of dignified silence under unprovoked injury 
wpuld have been lost, the regret of the Emperor for his 
conduct would have been removed, and an example would 
be furnished of the facility with which the English are sat- 
isfied, for the most serious affront oft red to their nation in 
the person of his Majesty's ^inbassador. 

±7th qf October. — The wind still continues unfavourable, 
and here we must remain, not as much to our dissatisfaction 
as to Kwang's : if the report of the Viceroy waiting for ds 
on the other side be correct, his patience must be nearly 
exhausted. Ajiotber ramble through tbe city has been my 
occupation. I could not succeed in fixing upon any article 
to purchase as a remembrance of Kwa-choo. 

Wang, the principal military Mandarin in attendance, 
having learnt that Lord Amherst wished to see the Chinese 
archers exercise, ordered a few of them out for his inspection. 
They shot tolerably well at a target, about the height of a 
man, using much gravity and ceremony in handling their 
bow and arrow : the distance was forty yards. This was 
followed by a few matchlock-men, who kept up a running 
fire round a man, upon whom they wheeled and advanced 
as the pivot. The movements resembled those of light 
troops, and were not ill executed : they loaded and fired 
quicker, and with more precision, than was expected from 
their unmilitary appearance in line. All these evolutions 
were performed to the beat of a drum, it is not unusual 
at the military posts to have the places where each file is 
to stand chalked, to secure their keeping equal distances. 

Our intercourse with the Mandarins, particularly in ex- 
changing presents, has become more frequent ; all below the 
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principal shew no hesitation in accepting whttever is offered 
to them, a matter of no ordinary gratification to persons in 
our forlorn situation. Complaints hare been made of a 
trifling dispute between one of the attendants and a Chinese, 
probably without much foundation. Wang and the treasarer 
had some altercation on the subject ; the latter asserting that 
the soldiers who accompany us on our excursions frequently 
promoted the ill treatment of the inhabitants. There cer- 
tainly are grounds of complaint against the Chinese soldiers, 
whom I have myself observed, in more than one inatlince 
availing themselves of their situation to plunder the pea- 
sants. With reference to the proposed address to the JBm- 
peror, I had forgotten to mention,^ that a report has been 
received of an intended communication from the court on 
oar arrival at Canton. Should this be the case^ any address 
at present would certainly be premature. 

iSth of October. — We walked round the town, the jea- 
lousy of the Chinese having this day barred the entrance. 
The guards on all the points have been increased^ probably 
in consequence of the alleged disturbance of yesterday. 
The scenery of the immediate environs towards the Yang* 
tse-keang is picturesque. Kwa-choo stands on an iaiftod^ 
from which I heard that the name is derived^ and tte eir- 
cuit of the walls is from four to six miles : in some Giifaiese 
books it is called a Foo. I observed in the course^ of my 
walk several priests with black trencher caps. There i« cer- 
tainly a most striking resemblance between the ecdeainstic 
garb here and in Catholic countries. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



J>rineteenth of 0cfo&er.— We left our anchorage at day- 
light^ though the wind still contiaaes unfavourable. With 
poles and sweeps they succeeded in getting the boats round 
the point, and launching us into the Yang-tse-keaog. About 
nine we passed an island^ and kept close to the left bank, 
covered with high rushes. At twelve the river was divided 
into two branches ; we followed the smaller^ called Quang- 
jee-keang : a village on the bank, called also Quang-jee. 
At five we saw tlie tower of I-tching-shien. We afterwards 
passed some junks of peculiar construction^ the sterns being 
thirty feet high, and the bows about ten feet lower ; there 
were ladders to assist the crew in ascending and descending 
These vessels are used for conveying salt, and the object of 
the great height in the stern seems to be to keep the salt 
above the water-mark, and at the bow to assist the men in 
poling* The range of mountains, already mentioned, has 
continued along the course of the river on the southern or 
right bank. Our general course to-day has been W. S. W. 

20th of October. — We anchored at eight o'clock yesterday 
evening, and proceeded at daylight along the suburb of 
l-tcbing-shien, containing substantial white- washed houses^ 
the long island still on our left. On this island, opposite 
to the town^ were some extensive gardens belonging to a 
rich salt merchant. At half past nine, we passed a canal 
or brimch on the lefl^ called Ghah-kho, and soon after an- 
chored near a small islaiid situated at the termination of 
the larger : here we were informed we should remain until 
the wind proved favourable^ so that our moving was only a 
desperate effort to free the remains of Ewa-choo from such 
troublesome, visiters. Oiir journey yesterday was sixteen 
miles, and effected with great labour to the crews and the 
few trackers attached to the boats. 

Ee 
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The ediet* itspecting the treatment of the embiiisy was 
this day commanicated^ through a private channel, to Mr. 
Morrison ; this docameot, though, according to Chinese 
notions, . it may be considered favourable^ carries ivith it 
such absurd pretensions of superiority, and marks such an 
otter indiflference to the real rank and character of the 
embassy, that it requires to be actually in Ghina^ not to 
view it as an additional insult. It commences by an ex- 
planation of the occurrences atTuen-min-yuen, not so satis- 
factory as that in the Pekin Gazette, but upon the same 
principles. It is attributed to the absence of our dresses of 
ceremony^ and to Uo not making known the circumstances 
which produced the deficiency in the equipment. The al- 
lied sickness is stated to be a pretext. It then adverts to 
the exdhange of presents at Tong-chow, attributing it to 
the Emperor^s reluctance altogether to refuse our expression 
of devotedoess. The exchange itself is described as 
^^ givine much and receiving little.'^ An allusion is made 
ip the Bm.bftssador's gratitude on the occasioo, and to his 
expressions of fear and repentance. The treatment of the 
embassy is ordered to be free from insult and contempt, 
and isoitable to a foreign embassy. Precautions are^ bow- 
f ver> 4irecte4 to be used to prevent any landing to cause 
disturbance. The general character of this treatment is 
repjtesienjted as im union of soothing and controlling, cal- 
eulated .to produce awe and gratitude in the persons com- 
posiog the embassy. From a remark respecting the Em- 
bassador's pje«ceable conduct through Chee-le, it may be 
4;o9sider&d that this edict was issued subsequent to Chang's 
report If jany doubts remained as to the impolicy of ad- 
dreasijpg the l^mpfemr^ this edict must have removed them, 
at neither hAnoMr nor advantage can be gained by the 
receipt of edicts cpoebed in such language ; and it would 
be futile to expect any other^ even when directly addressed 
to the Embassador. 

On rercyutering the main stream^ the distance from bank 
to bank could not be less than three quarters of a mile. 
We sailed with a fine breeze, and tbe number of boats scat- 
tered over the river, whose waters almost formed waves, 
rendered the scene very striking; the jun)tf lay o?er so 

• Vide Appcnda, No. 8. 
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much, that it required bot little eflfort of imagiMtioii^ to 
fancy ourselves at sea ; the river widened as we advaneei 
to one mile and a half. — At Jive. Saw on a mountain the 
Pauo-ta, or tower of Lew-ko-^hien^ on the right bankj 
distant foor liiil^s ; and shortly after passed a navigable 
branchy ciEilled the Tai-ho, leading to the town- where the 
tower is situated ; on the opposite bank another hill^ with 
a temple dedicated to Kwan-yin, was visible^ near which 
we are to anchor. 

31^ of October. — We found otirselV>es in the morning off 
the rock Fa-too-sban^ a short distance in advance of Kwan^ 
yin-mon : the river is here again divided by anisland^ and 
we seem nearly at the termination of the range of mocin^ 
tains. The rock of Pa-ton- shan is- very remarkable, as 
being a large mass of pndding-stone, the base a friable 
sand-stone, in which lumps of quartz and other stones art 
embedded ; it is in a rapid state of disintegration. There is 
another rock at a short distance, called Ten-tze-sban> or 
the Swallow-hilt, forming an abrupt bank to the river ; the 
strata were vertical, bot as I did not land, I do not pretekid 
to say what may be its composition. The Yen-tfee wai 
covered with profusion of lichens> and exhibited equally 
strong marks of rapid and progressive disintcgradon. Tett^ 
tze-shan was, as we afterwards learnt, the favourite retort 
Qf Kang-hi and of Kien-Lung. 

A communication was received early in- the morning re^ 
questing Chat the persons composing ih«ettll»»ssy would not^ 
indulge in their usual excursions, as the Yicetyiy of thl6 
province was hourly expected to pay the Ghin-chae a visits 
The request was attended to, for a refusal, however jus^ 
tifiable, could only have led to unpleasant consequences. 
As, however, I had fortunately set out on my ramblea 
before the notification was made, 1 had thereby an op^ 
portuoity of seeing the meeting between the Chin-chae and 
the Viceroy, interesting from its having been looked for- 
ward to as the test of Kwang's assertions respecting ih6 
superiority of his station as Chin-chae; the event certainly 
proved the truth of his sfatement The Viceroy came in 
his robes of ceremony, and was received by Ewang in hilf 
travelling dress ; the Chin-chae scarcely went further froni 
his boat to meet him than when visited by Lord Amherst. 
They both stooped, alme^t kneeling, and the Vicer&y re- 
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fused to preeede Ewang in entering the boat ; tbere coold 
be no doubt that the Viceroy considered Kwang as liifi «o. 
perior in office for the time. The Viceroy sent presents of 
provisions^ and made some difficulty in accepting tbc dr'tei 
fruits offered in return. Lord Amherst sent his card to the 
Viceroy, vbich was immediately returned ill conformity 
with Chinese politeness, which means thereby to coovey, 
that the person who receives the card is not of snfficient 
rank to retain it. 

His Excellency, as a sort of counterpoise to the parading 
backwards and forwards of the Mandarins in their dreff^es 
of ceremony, on the occasion of the arrival of the YiceroVf 
and his meeting with the Ghin-chae, while no notice was 
taken of the embassy, ordered the guard and band to be 
drawn up for the purpose of inspection;. A sensation was 
evidently excited, and the general, Wang, hastened to the 
parade as if to make a reconnoissance ; this completed, be 
retired. Our departure was probably hastened by the ex- 
bibition, for, on Lord Amherst's returning to his boat, the 
Joos were struck, a signal for unmooring. The Yiceroj 
isent a message to say, that he was at the moment setting 
out to pay his respect to Lord Amherst, but that he nast 
now defer bis visit till the next anchorage. 

A stone tablet, erected at the foot of the Pa-too-shan, 
bears an inscription, dated the 7th year of Kien-lung, re- 
commending all boats to anchor there at night, as tbere are 
rocks in this part of the rivAr, , rcnderiog the pa/ssage ex- 
tremely dangerous. On a face of this rock tbere is another 
inscription, painted in large letters^ announcing that sbam- 
shoo and fruits are sold there. 

Leaving the anchorage at half past twelve, we kept near 
the bank on our left. From the ruined temple on the 
abrupt rock already mentioned the city of Nankin is pro- 
bably visible. Near this rock there was a buiiding sup- 
ported on pillars, prettily situated on a ragged projection ; 
the whole country, from the various elevation of the lower 
bills, all well wooded, and the different points of view which 
they presented^ was extremely picturesque; the more distant 
mountains cease near this point, but another range of hills 
extend nearly parallel to the river.— ^f /oar o^clock. The 
tower of Poo-kon-hien, of five stories, was visible on a hill 
to our rights and nearly at the same time the walls of 
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Kiang-poo-hien were pQinted oot to^ U9.^*M five. We 
saw the walls of Naokin skirting a high hill, called Sze-tze- 
ahaa, or I/ioo-hill, ineladed within their circuit. We passed 
a bridge with a large single arch, quite covered with yer* 
dnrr^ upon which was something looking like a tomb. A 
crowd was collected on the bridge, like ourselves, straining 
their eyes to catch the passing novelties. — dt six. Our 
boats anchored on the right bank opposite to a, low white 
building : a line of soldiers, the majority in complete ar- 
mour, or rather long studded dresses : these may be com- 
pared to the men at arms of the chivalrous times, as being 
intended to bear down opposition by their weight : their 
arms were swords and bows ; the remainder bad only a 
helmet and studded jacket ; some few had match-locks. 

S&d of October. — I walked through the suburb, near 
which we are anchored ; the streets are paved, but the shops 
of an inferior description, evidently intended to supply the 
wants of the boats at the anchorage. As elsewhere in 
China, the number of public eating-houses seem to exceed 
that of private dwellings ; and the only local difference is^ 
the quantity of ducks and eeese, ready drest and glazed, 
exposed for sale. Vegetables were plentiful, principally 
turnips, radishes, and coarse greens. The principal manu- 
factures in the city are crapes and silks. 

A street leads from the river to the gate of the city, 
through which we were allowed to pass and ascend the hill. 
On the left of the entrance from which, the walls of the 
city, the celebrated porcelain tower, and two, others of less 
consequence, ace visible : the view is veiy extensive^ and 
from the variety of the ground immediately below us, di- 
versified with woods and buildings, contrasted with the 
range of mountains bounding the horizon, is truly striking. 
The course of the river, divided by an island at this point, 
is distinguishable, and still ^continues the great feature of 
the scene. 

We may, I think, date our unrestrained liberty of ex- 
cursion from this day, and consider it promoted by Lord 
Amherst's resistance to the attempt of an inferior Man- 
darin to exclude him from passing through the gate, al- 
. though several others bad been previously admitted. Lord 
Amherst waited before the gate until an application to 
Kwang had produced au order for immediate admission^ of 
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w&icb ft civil Mandatin and VfM%y the gi^neral tXkt^t m 
attendance, were the bearers. 

Nankin (now called Rian-ning-foo) iff rapidly decaying^ 
but the Yan^-tse-kiang, upon whose banks it is skmited; 
and to which it originally owed its greatness, stfll roDs his 
nighty waters, undiminished by foreign eont]uest, and an- 
aTOcted by subverted empire. The inhabited part of the 
town is twenty lees from the gate through which we en- 
tered ; the intervening space, though still crossed by paved 
roads, being occupied in gardens and bamboo groves, with 
few houses intersp#sed. This gate is a simple archway 
tbirty.flve paces broad, the height of the wall forty feet, its 
width seventeen. Near the gate are two large temples ; 
that dedicated to Kwan-yin, and called Tsiog-hai-tee, or 
quiet sea college, is interesting from the superior execution 
of the figures of Chinese philosophers and saints sdrrooad- 
log the great hall ; though not less than twenty in number, 
they were all in different attitudes, and yet all highly ex- 
pressive ; two looked, both in features and dress, not unlike 
Roman sages. The power of one was ^narked by a wild 
beast in the act of crouching at his feet, as if awed by his 
danctity ; the grey eyebrows of another were represeated 
grown to such enormous length as to require to be sup- 
ported by his hands : this probably is intended to com- 
memorate some act of devout penance analogous to the ac- 
tions of the Hindoo Jogees. A skreen, representing Kwan- 
yin, surrounded by the birds of the air and beasts of the 
fteld, looked to me as if telling the story of the creation, 
when all living things were produced bf the Universal 
Mother. Some metal vases, intended for homing incense^ 
attracted our notice from the elegance of their form and ex- 
ecutton : one of them much resembled the Etruscan. An 
inscription stated that they were the work of a sage who 
lived two hundred and fifty years ago, and had, it ia said, 
for the promotion of embassies to China, travelled into In- 
dia and other countries to the west. Near tbis temple is 
a public vapour-bath, called, or rather miscalled, the batii 
of fragrant water, where dirty Chinese may be stewed 
clean for ten cliens, or three farthings : the batb is a small 
room of one hundred feet area, divided into four compart- 
ments, and paved with coarse marble : the heat is consi- 
derablc; and as the number admitted into tfae^ bath has no 
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Ikoili but tbe capacity ^ the area^ the atench is ex- 
cessive ; altogether, I thought it the most disgasting clean- 
sing apparatus I had ever aeen^ and worthy of this nasty 
nation. 

Lord Af»berat^ since pur arrival at this anchorage, has 
received through Wang a nessage from the Viceroy ex- 
pressing regret that his being cpmpelled suddenly to visit 
another part of the province would deprive him of the plea- 
sure he had anticipated in calling upon his lordship. Hav- 
iog been at Canton, the Viceroy aaid that he fiilly appre- 
ciated the English nation, and was anxioiis to give every 
effect to tlie Emperor's edicts for the proper treatment of 
the embassy ; that he bad accordingly given the most pre- 
cise orders for the supply of boats and every thing that 
might be required. This is so far satisfactory as it mani- 
fests a conviction on the part of the Viceroy that some 
apology was necessary. Lord Amherst^ from hints that 
had been thrown out some time dince, having reason to 
imagine that the Viceroy might be deterred from proposing 
a meeting in consequence of his doubts whether Lord Am- 
herst \yould pay the first visit, took this opportunity of 
conveying through Wang his willingness to give op this 
point. Some idea seemed to exist, that under, these cir- 
cumstances a meeting might take place ; the event, how- 
ever, proved otherwise. 

23d of October.'T'Thrte gentlemen of the embassy and 
myself succeeded in passing completely through the unin- 
habited part of the city of Nankin, and reaching the gate- 
way visible from the Lion hill ; our object was to have 
penetrated through the streets to the Porcelain Tower, ap- 
parently distant two miles ; to this, however, t.he soldiers 
who accompanied us, and who, from the willingness in 
alloVing us to proceed thus far, were entitled to consider- 
ation^ made so many objections that we desisted, and con- 
tented ourselves with proceeding to a temple t>n a neigh- 
bouring bill, from which we had a very complete view of 
the city. We observed a triple wall, not, however, com- 
pletely surrounding the city. The gateway which we had 
just quitted would seem to have belonged to the second 
wall, that in this place had entirely disappeared. The in- 
habited.part of the city f)S Nankin is situated towards the 
angle of the moBUteiaa; and evea within its precmcts con- 
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tains many gardens. I observed fonr prineipal streeti b- 
tersected ait right angles by smaller; through one of the 
larger a narrow canal flows^ crossed at intervals by bridges 
of a single arch; the streets were not spacious, but had an 
appearance of unusual cleanliness. Another gateway, and 
the Porcelain Tower itself, are the only buildings of suf- 
ficient height to fix the eye. Our elevated pcisition at the 
entrance of the temple attracted the notice of the inhabi- 
tants, and we perceived a tide of population flowing fron 
the city towards us. We at this moment ascertained that 
the distance either ftom the gateway or the temple hill to 
the streets was scarcely a quarter of a mile, so that if we 
had at once proceeded to the streets we might have effected 
onr object before the crowd collected ; as it was, we were 
obliged to make all haste in using our eyes before we were 
overwhelmed. Unfortunately we had not brought a tele- 
scope with us, which deprived us of the advantage that we 
otherwise should have derived from our proximity to the 
Porcelain Tower. 

This building has been described by so many authors id 
all languages, that it would be equally useless and unplea- 
sant both to myself and to those who may chance to toil 
through these pages to make extracts. My own observa- 
tion only extends thus far, that it is octagonal, of nine 
stories ; of considerable height in proportion to its ba^e, with 
a ball at the very summit, said to be gold, but probably 
only gilt, resting immediately upon a pinnacle with sever^ 
rings round it. The colour is white, and the corntees ap- 
pear plain. Its Chinese name is Lew-lee*Paou-ta or Pao- 
ling-tzu, and it is said to have occupied nineteen years in 
building, and to have cost four hundred thousand tacls, or 
eight hundred thousand pounds of money; The date an- 
swers to A. D. 1411, I should suppose, judging from Lin- 
tsia tower, that the facing is probably white tile, to whicb 
the title of porcelain has been given, either by Chinese 
vanity or European exaggeration. The temple near which 
we stood is remarkable for two colossal dragons windiii; 
round the pillars, mentioned, I believe, by old tnivellers. 

I was much pleased with the whole scene ; the area under 
our view could not be less thati thirty miles, tbrooghout 
diversified with groves, houses, cultivation, and bills; this 
expanse might be said to be enclosed withih the exterior 
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wall, and formed to irre^Iar polygOQ. The horizon was 
bounded by monntains^ and the waters of the Yang-tse- 
kiang. Our gratification was not a little heightened by 
the thoni^ht that we were the first Europeans in their na«' 
tiopal dresses wlio had been so near this city for more 
than a century. The crowd from hundreds was now swell- 
ing to thousntnds^ and we were compelled reluctantly to 
abandon the prospect that had just opened of oar ac- 
complishing the chief purpose of our excursion. After 
a fruitless attempt to visit two large temples near oor po- 
sition, to one of which a tower of five stories was attached^ 
we turned our faces homewards, still having great reason to 
be satisfied with our achievement. The distance from the 
outer gateway to (hat standing by itself is four miles, giving 
six for the distance to the tower, which is situated close to^ 
but outside of the city wall. The architecture of this second 
gate was the saine as -that of the other cities we had seen^ 
but it stands so much alone^ without the least trace of wall 
near it, that some doubt may be entertained whether it be 
not some triumphal monument. The whole space through 
which we passed from gate to gate was crossed by paved 
roads, one of which leading from the outer gate bore marks 
of having been a street; it is, however, extremely impro- 
bable that tlie whole area was ever built upon, yet we may 
readily imagine that it was crowded with villas, and that 
princes and nobles enjoyed the fine climate of this neigh« 
bourfaood in luxurious indolence, where at present (he pea- 
sants at long intervals, working in their small gardens, are 
the only remains of population. The pavement here, as 
1 have observed elsewhere^ remains the record of former 
greatness. 

In viewing this city, striking from its situation and ex- 
tent, and important from its having been the capital of an 
immense empire, I felt most forcibly the deficiency of in- 
terest in every thing relating to China, from the whole be- 
ing unconnected with classical or chivalrous recolleetions. 
Here are no temples, once decorated, and still bearing marks 
of the gentus of Phidiaa and Praxiteles ; no sites of forums 
once filled with the eloquenee of Cicero or Demosthenes^ 
no plains onv^e stained with the sacred blood of patriots and 
heroes j no, it .is antiquity without dignity or veneration, and 
continuous civKf isation without generosity or refinement. 

Ff 
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Mth of Oetober.-r^We left oar anehorage about niae 
o'clock^ with a stroog north-west wind, that had giiveo a 
wiotry feeling to the climate ; we soon cleared the islaad, 
and re-entered the main stream, keeping to the right bank. 
The Pagoda of Poo-kou-shien was behind as, and the walk 
of Kiang-poo-hien extended along some low. hills a little to 
the southward ; our progress was very slow, the wind keeping 
scant, and the junks not< advancing more than one mile and 
a half an hour. At about four miles dlsiauce from tbe 
suburb of Nankio we passed a cut, navigable lor small 
boats to the very streets of the town. The Pagoda was 
visible throughout the day, and from its tapering shape 
contrasted with the long building near it, looked not anlike 
ap immense spire attached to a small parish church. We 
anchored on the right bank, opposite some large hots made 
of the reeds growing on the bank ; these reeds are of great 
length, many being eighteen feet $ they are used for fuel, 
embankments, and in making coarse mats« The' boats 
have been very irregular in their arrival at this anchorage, 
some reaebiog it four hours before the remainder. Tbe 
distance has not exceeded eight or ten miles. The river is 
here again divided by islands, the main stream recommen- 
cing a little higher up. 

SStA of October. — The wind being foul, we remained at 
this anchorage, Swan-che.tze or Koong-tze-chow. On walk- 
ing higher up the bank 1 observed a more extensive dwell- 
ing, made of the reeds mentioned yesterday, with a portico 
of the same materials. The peasants here we had all occaaion 
to think less civil than elseu here. Some of the Mandarins 
also have been found disinclined to friendly commoniGatioD 
since the Viceroy left us without visiting Lord Arnho^t. 
I confess that hitherto I have found the lower ordefa uni- 
versally well behaved and good-liomoured. The Chinese 
are naturally cheerful, and from this circumstance, with 
ready submission to authority, must be goveriied with more 
facility than any other nation. 

Lord Amherst had along visit from Kwang, in the^^ourse 
of which he was. unusually communicative ; the oonversation 
turned npon the public life of the Emperor. The Son of 
Heaven is the victim of ceremony ; he is not allowed to lean 
hacit in public, to smoke, to change his dress, or in &et to 
indulge in the least relaxation from tbe me're business of 
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reppeMntatioD. It woald seem, that while (be great sup- 
port of his aotbority is the despotism of manner^ he himself 
is beand with the same chain that holds together the poli- 
tical machine ; he only knows freedom in his inner apart. 
ments^ where probably he consoles himself for pablicpriva- 
tions by throwing aside Che observance of decency and 
dignity. Kwang said that there was everjr appearance oriT 
the continued onfavourable wind defeating the Emperor's 
kind intentions in selecting the shortest route for the return 
of the embassy $ the length of time we had been absent 
from Dor homes had induced his Imperial Majesty to deter* 
mine that onr return should not be unnecessarily delayed 
by taking tbe circuitous rcaite followed by the former em- 
bassy. There was, however, now little prospect of less 
time being consumed by us in the journey. The Cbin^ebaa 
expressed a wish that his portrait should be taken by Mr. 
Havell : this circumstance is only important a« shewing a 
greater disposition on his part to intimacy. We are to 
enter the district of Gan-hwny, formerly one of the three 
divisions of this province, to-morrow, and the jadge, acting 
also as treasurer, who is to take charge of the supplies, U 
already here. 

96th oj October. — We left the anchorage at daylight with 
a strong fair wind ; the breadth^ of the river is not less than 
three, and in places four miles. The Yang-tse-keang well 
deserves its appellation of 8on of the Sea ; were it not 
for the rivers of the new world, one might add the First* 
bom of Ocean. There was wind enough to give the boats 
considerable motion, so as to produce sickness ; in my ease 
I found the waters of the son more troublesome than those 
of the father. > We avoided generally the middle of the 
stream^ and at first followed the left bank. The small 
village of Ghee-ma*hoo, where we* anchored, i« on the tight 
bank, distance seventy lees ; ranges of mountains of varioui 
elevations have extended on both sides. I walked to the 
summit of a hill near tbe anchorage, forming part of alargs 
natural embankment. The valley below was neatly cnlti- 
vated with tbe cotton plant, beans, and other vegetables* 
Substantial farm-|ioase« prettily situated, with clumps of 

* The misuonaries estimate the width of the TaDB-tse*luaDg oppo- 
site Poo-koo-shien at one league. 
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trees near Ihem. Oar researches for the browii eottoik^ 
liave hitherto proved ineffeetual. 

917th of October. — After proceeding twenty leca, we 
anchored, after breakfast, at a small island opposite the 
yina$;e of Ghen-yu-tzii ; our boats were moored to the 
island, in order, probably, to render our intercoime wiih 
the inhabitants less easy. Shortly^ after onr arriral I set 
cot, with some others, for Uo-chow, a walled city, sitoatt^ 
about three miles from the river, on the left bank ; a sotll 
cut flows up to the town, navigable for small vessels ; the 
country in the environs is well cultivated, principally oottoo. 
The farm- houses are numerous and well built A lower, of 
indifferent architecture, stands to^the southward, immedi* 
ately without the walls. In the town there is. with the ex- 
ception of a temple de<licated to the Ghoong-wang, nodusg 
worth seeing; the vessels, and general struclore of this 
ediflce, were not unlike those of Nankin. The outer coort 
was- surrounded by ten shrines, representing the ten kis^ 
of hell in the act of punishing the guilty after death; the 
executioners had the heads of different animals, the remaio- 
der of their bodies human : few of these shrines^ liewerrn 
were peHect. A curious skreeo of richly carved stotie^wsrk 
&ced the entrance of another temple, approached hy a 
paved road through {>y-(oos. Wheelbarrows were la more 
general use here than I had yet cri>served ; the coarse mar- 
ble pavement was worn down by their track. As at Nan- 
kin, the wild fig grew up the gate^ looking at a distance 
like ivy. 

Some pillars in the temple reminded me of those in the 
suburb of Nankin, which I had forgotten to mention ; the 
bases were decorated with a rich border of leaves, of good 
execution. On viewing the works of art of the Ghioese, 
iKhether painting, drawing, engraving, senlptore, or archi- 
tecture, I am surprised that they should have stq»ped wbet« 
they have done ; there were but a feW steps to make, and 
they would have got into the high road of good taste; as it 
is, they are grotesque and uselessly laborious. In our walk 
we passed by the theatre or Bis^^song: some. acton, in 
their dresses^ were at the door, as if ready to begin whene- 
ver required. A long placard, probably ks affiches, was 

* HibQscus reUgioatts.. 
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lumg up opposite to the entrance. The streete were almost 
entirely composed of eating-honses : their namber arises 
from the practice universally prevalent, of paying part of 
the wages of labourers by giving them a credit for their 
meals at an eating- house.^ Ho-cbow^ bears* evident marks 
of decay, and of having been much more popnloas than at 
present : the drcnit of the walls is from three to fbnr miles. 
It has been said, that there is nothing new under the sun^ 
certainly there is nothing new in China : on the contrary^ 
every thing is old* 

XSth of October.'^-^'WinA beiog unfavourable^ we con- 
tinued at our anchorage. Walked again to Ho-chow, more 
for exercise than amusement In this neighbourhood I have, 
for the first time, seen a flock of goats ; the cattle we had 
before remarked were confined to those used in ploughing : 
bufikloes have also^ within these few days^ not been onfre- 
quent ; they are of a small species. The treasurer left us 
yesterday without payiog Lord Amherst a farewel visit : 
some frivolous message, excusing himself on account of 1ms 
sudden departure^ was sent. This was aeeompanied by an 
apology from the acting treasurer of Gau'-hwuy, for not 
paying his respects upon taking charge: these wate, of 
course^ mere pretexts. It is somewhat singular^ that the 
military Mandarins, however high their rank, shew no dis- 
inclination to familiar intercourse, while the civil Manda* 
rins, of the least importance, are OMMt cautious in avoid- 
ing intimacy. Tlie two last Chinese mititai!y officers have 
not seemed insenuble to the great achievements of the 
Soke of Wellington, to which Lord Amherst took occa- 
sUm, in conversatioaf with Wang, to allnde: and as he 
seemed interested in the subject, Lord Amherst gave him 
one of the medals containing a series of drawings repre- 
sentiDg bis battles. Welliugton Inckily admite of tolera-^ 
bly correct ennncialion in Chinese, Iteiog merely changed 
to Wee-ling-tofig. Another region may thus have been 
added to the greai drcnit of his well-deserved reputation. 

%Wi of iVetofter.-^Left our anchorage at daylight; about 
eight we saw two towers at Tai-ping-foo, on the opposite 
bank^ standing on- a hill^ one more resembling a pillar than 

* Ho-chow IS described by. the earlier Missionaries as a place of 
great trade, renuurkaUe ibr its ink and vamisii, '• 
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ft tower^ the other of the iwuftl fornix boi mt immmAcnhU 
height. Tai^piDg-foo appears farther frooi the river than 
Ho-ehoQ, Stream of considerable widUi ; wind so ficani ai 
to compel as to use the poles and sweeps. The cky of 
Tai-piog-foo^ we learnt^ is situated behind the hill npon 
which one of the towers or paou-tas is biiiU. As we came 
abreast of the hill, three towers were visible ; one in tokra- 
ble repair. No place of any note^ in the district of Ban- 
hway^ appears to be without one or more of these towers, 
all intended as temples or shrines of partic«»lar deities. At 
three we passed^ on our rights the ouMith of the New-pa- 
fchoi a small navigable river leading to SLan-sfaao-elueDy 
distant fifty lees : we had before passed a smaller cot low* 
ing from the same direction^ There certainly never was a 
country^ for the same extent^ provided with such faciliiits 
for water communieation as China ; and to this may be at- 
foibu ted the omnipresence of the governmecity and the .simi- 
larity of the manners and customs of the inhabitants^ as well 
as the uniformity of the local. 

At five we passed between two hills abruptly projediag 
into the river^ the Tung-laag-shan and the See-iang^shaa, 
signifying eastern and western pillar hills ; we anchsred 
near the latter* The Chin-chae^ who had before gsod- 
humouredly noticed my practice of taking long walks^ and 
my anxiety to explore^ pointed to the top of the hill as I 
passed his boat ; the challenge was of course accepted^ and 
our party asce^ided the hilU About three-fourths of the 
way we reached a temple with several small dwelling 
raond it^ apparently intended for priests : near the tentpts 
itself there was a eomfortable room> welicaleulated to ac- 
commodate a party of pleasure ; from the inseriptiona on the 
walls and on the rockt this place most be a spot of mach 
resmrt-^^probably more to enjoy the prospect than fmr pur- 
poses of devotion. A soa|iy, argillaceous stooe^ aod loose 
sand-stone^ composes the 8ee-lang-shan; jthe view from the 
top was very striking^ as is^ indeed, all the scenery on this 
river. The village at the foot of the hill is hfrge^ with pa- 
ved streets. A small island^ shaped like a emsoenty 
stretched some distance across the river, immediately after- 
wards divided by a long island. The Yang-tse-keang, 
through the greatest part of its course that we have hither- 
to pursued, flows between two ranges oi moontaitte) aad 
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from its widtfi, and the .depfth of water^ may well be con- 
sidered one of the noblest rivers of the old world. 

BOtk of Oetober.^^On leaving See-lang-shan^ we stood 
immediately across^ following the smaller branch south- 
ward. About live miles off^ another abrupt hill^ See- ho* 
shad, we entered the united stream^ and saw a pagoda and 
mined tower to our left, on a hill commanding Woo-hoo- 
sbien ; the immediate banks, which for two or three days 
had been covered with reeds, have now much improved in 
appearance, the cultivation extending to the water's edge. 
Soldiers, in armoor such as has been described, now fre- 
quently compose the guard at the military postsj these are 
Urge enough to make comfortable barracks for the number 
usually drawn out. Large lafts 6f timber are dropped down 
(he stream by means of anchors, small sheds are erected on 
them, and when seen at distance they resemble small 
islands. I have observed lately a smaller kind of boat, 
something like the salt boats, but with a flat perpendicular 
piece immediately at the head. 

Our present Mandarin is the first Gbineise Officer able to 
read and write with facility, who has been attached to the 
boat ; he is« however, totally unprovided with books, and he 
passes his time in the same idle gaping as his predecessors: of 
liis philosophy he truly makes no use^ Whatever be the size 
or corpulency of Mandarins, they have generally a woman- 
ish appearance, I had written efl'eminate, but as they have no.> 
thing slight or delicate about them, the epithet would not 
be applicable; perhaps I should say a total absence of 
manliness. The sketch is from life : our Mandarin, six feet 
high, weighing at least fifteen stone, is before me, looking 
like an over-eating cook or house-keeper. The range of 
mountains becomes less defined. — Twelve o^ clock.. We ar- 
rived at Woo-boo«shien ; a narrow cut leads from the river 
to the city, and flows through the suburbs. 

Woo-hoo-shien is & place of considerable trade, and we 
may consider ourselves fortunate in having been obliged to 
remain here during the day, on account of some pecuniary 
arrangements connected with ooj" supplies. Our boats are 
moored opposite to the city, at the suburb in which there 
are several good dwelling-houses, apparently belonging to 
persons of distinction. The shops within the city itself 
would not disgrace the Strand or Oxford- street: they were 
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•paeiougy conBistiifg of an inner and outward cotDpaffmeDtf 
and were well sapplied with articles of all kinds, both «f raw 
and manufactured produce. The porcelain shops weie par- 
ticularly large, and contained great varieties of the mana- 
facture. I unfortunately did not find my way to the main 
street, leading directly through the city, and not less than 
a mile in length, until dusk, when it was impossible to take 
the time required for selection and purchase. Several streets 
led from the principal, all paved, and containing good 
houses. This town, I should suppose, from the number of 
shops filled with lanterns of all descriptioi]is» both horn and 
paper, most contain manufactories of those articles. Ths 
principal wall of the city extends on the north face, the 
other is so overtopped by bouses, that it requires some at 
teution to remark it in passing down the main street, which il 
crosses. 

We had a good bird's eye view of the city from a hill to 
the northward; nearly halfway down this hill are the temple 
and ruined tower, seen as we approached the city; the 
temple, ascended to by a very steep stone staircase, very 
mnch resembled that at Nankin : the god Fo was represented 
with the same attributes, and the principal hall was sur- 
rounded by similar figures of sages, in the same style : a 
skreen represented the three Fo's surrounded by difierent 
animals, the present riding an animal not unlike the neel- 
gao of India, the others on an elephant and tiger. In an- 
other temple in (he suburb there was perhaps a greater 
resemblance to that of Nankin ; the skreen representing 
Kwan-yin, with the symbols of creation, bestriding a dragon. 
There were several stone py-loos, handsomely carved, on the 
side of the paverl road leading from this hill to the city. I 
should not consider Woo- hoo-shien populous in proportion 
to the number of shops, and the amount of accomolated 
produce exposed for sale. The suburb near the city con- 
tained several good shops, and was crowded with people, 
probably attracted by the arrival of the fleet. 
. Sir George collected the substance of a late edict respect* 
iog us, to the following effect. It commenced by announcing 
the return of the embassy, and after describing os as ^r- 
sons in strange dresses, prohibited our stopping, or going 
on shore. All persons were also forbidden to molest ns by 
gazing at us, to sell us books or articles of foititure^ and 
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were genemlly orctered to follow their iiseal oce«pttlKm9 : » 
pariicalar mjunction was addressed te (be women, cont- 
inapding them to keep oot of our sight. An observatfpn of 
General Wang^s throws light opoii the freqnent repetition 
of this injunction. A party of Tartars belonging to some 
barbarous tribes, passing through the eonntry on a similar 
occasion to the present, violated the women of the villages 
on the route ; and as all foreigners are alike despised by 
the Chinese, we, until known^ w^^re suspected of equal br}!- 
tality. It must be conressed, that the freedom allowed to 
us is quite irreconcileable with this edict. 

Bist of October. — We left our anchorage at day-light with 
a fine breeze, passed two.villages on our left, Laou-kanand 
Bhen-shan-ja, the last about tenoVIoek, distance nine miles^ 
where the river agaiii divides : we followed the smaller 
branch to the left. About twelve we reached Lan-shan-kjra, 
a very pretty village on the right, its small temple surrounded 
by trees. At half pa^t three we passed a large opening, 
called Chao-ho ; we did not exactly ascertain whether this is 
the junction of the stream from the Chao-hoo lake, laid dowa 
In (he Chinese maps about this place, but it corresponds 
very nearly in situaliou ; the distance sixty lees from Woo- 
hooshien. The stream again divides, and the scenery on 
the banks is highly picturesque ; the hills havfe great variety 
of elevation, and are covered with woods, the trees at this 
season exhibiting the most varied and vivid autumnal tints ; 
the red particularly brilliant. At four passed a temple, 
Kwuy-loong-tse, and a ruined tower near it, both prettily 
situated, with vistas of trees stretching along the lower hills. 
A short distance from this last is Fan-cbong-chou-hien, an 
old and inconsiderable town. Just after sunset the sky was 
really darkened with flights of wild geese stretching across 
the horizon. At eight o'clock, rounding a small wooded 
island, Pan-tze-chee, we passed up a narrow cut, and 
anchored at Tee-kiang, a small town, built at the foot of 
some low hills ; the houses, as at Woo-hoo-shien^ near the 
water, were built on piles : one, belonging to a merchant, 
near our boats, deserved notice from the quantity of carved 
wood work in the front. Our day's journey has been ninety 
lees. 

Is* of November. — The morning view at Tee-kiang re- 
minded me very much of the Turkish towns in Asia Minor; 
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like them it stretches some distance up the hills; which 
command it. If we had reason to be dissatisfied with the 
lifeless level of the provinces of Che-lee and Sbao-tang, we 
are amply indemnified by the beautiful variety of the banks 
of the Yang-tse-keang ; mountain^ hill, valley, stream^ and 
woods, present themselves to the eye under the most pic- 
turesque combinations : the climate is delightful^ and if 
mere beauty of scenery could remove ennui, ours would be 
a pleasant joqrney ; but this only pleases the eye for a 
moment, and leavei^ the mind unsatisfied. At the, distance 
of thirty lees we opened the main branch of the river, pajss- 
ing the village of Tsoo-shah-cbou* The river afterwards 
wound so much, that its course went nearly round the com- 
pass ; some of the boats followed a small Inranch^ shorfen- 
ing the distance, but with less water. 

I have often endeavoured to express the impressioQ made 
by beautiful scenery, and have never been able to satisfy 
myself; indeed I should be disposed to doubt* the possi- 
bility of doing so, where there are no moral feeling con- 
nected with, the scene. We have this day been passing 
through a beautiful country, the lesser features as yesterday, 
but the general effect heightened by a nearer approach to the 
more distant mountains, of an elevation and form imposing 
and varied. It strikes me that the landscape paintings of 
different nations would form a good criterion of their notions 
of picturesque scenery, as the artist will probably select 
those subjects most generally agreeable : thus Chinese 
paintings represent precipitous hills, with boats sailing near 
them, trees of the most vivid autumnal tints, under com- 
binations that might seem unnatural to European eyes, 
which are perfectly correspondent to the banks of the Yang- 
tse-keang. 

We anchored at Tsing-kya-chin, a small village forty lees 
from Kee-keang. Near this place we for the first time saw 
the tallow tree :^ it is a large tree when full grown, looking, 
at a distance, like a maple, and is at this season particolarly 
beautiful, from the contrast of the brilliant aotomnal tints 
of the leaves with the berries in their different stages ; some 
with the outward husk still green, som^ brown, and others 
freed of the covering, and of a pure white: in this state 

' * Stillingia sebifera. 
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tbey are the size of a large pea : pee-ya-kwotzb^ skin-oil- 
fruit^ is the Chinese name for it. The tallow is obtaiaed 
by compression in a mill, and is sold in large cakes. 

In comparing the cultivated ground in this part of the 
country with that of Ghe-Iee and the other provinces, I 
say that there was more appearance of its being divided 
among small but independent proprietors who resided upon 
their own estates ; there are comfortable dwelling-houses at 
short intervals, and round these clumps of trees are usually 
planted, all giving an idea of comfort and permanency of 
posfliessors. The river again unites at the extremity of the 
island upon which Tsing-kya-chin is situated, and its ut- 
most width can scarcely be less than five miles. 

^ofJiTovemher.^ — We crossed the river, and proceeding 
twenty-one lees, arrived at Toong-ling.hien, an inconsider- 
able town in point of size, but remarkable for the number 
and superior execution of the stone py-toos. Some of the 
animals and flowers carved in the frieze were not unworthy 
of European art. A sandy beach covered with pebbles 
resembling the sea shore, extended the greatest part of this 
distance ; these had evidently belonged to the hills rising 
immediately from the beach, composed of similar pebbles 
imbedded in loose sand. The interior of the country very 
much resembled parts of Essex and Hertfordshire. Oaks^ 
not growing beyond the size of large shrubs, and a small 
species of firs, covered the sideis of the hills. 

A creek leads from the river to Toong-ling-hien, and as 
our boats came to an anchor there with every appearance 
of remaining, I set out on a ramble over the beautiful hills 
in the neighbourhood ; this, however, was shortened by 
soldiers who were sent in search of my companions and 
myself, to announce that the boats had sailed. I must 
confess that I was not a little annoyed at the prospect of an 
unpleasant message from Ewang, animadverting on my 
wandering habits ; in this, however, I was happily mistaken, 
and. we reached the anchorage at Ta-tung-chin, a distance 
of twenty lees, not long after the fleet, and before the night 

♦ Of the species of oak found by us in China Mr. Abel could only 
determine one, the Quercus glauca of Kaempfer ; the others he believed 
to be nondescripts. That with hairy cups approaches the Quercus 
cuspidata of Wildenow. 
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bad completely set in. The river on leavuig TuDg-Uop Vfti 
ligaia divided by aiQ island ; when united, its greatest widtli 
four miles* At half past four we passed a high hill called 
bj some Lang-sban, and hj others Yang-slian-chee, in 
which atepH were regularly cut to assist the trackers in lb« 
ascent ; the scene here, from the increased clepth of Ibc 
wood on the hills, was particularly beautiful. 

We collect from the Mandarin and the boatmen (hat 90«ie 
religious traditions belong to the lofty range of moontaiits 
before us, whose jagged pinnacles are now distinctly Tiftible; 
their stupendous height renders them worthy of overlook!^ 
the course of the Son of the Sea. The mortal remains of 
some deity are said to be buried in these mountaina ; the 
Chinese naipe is Keu-hwa-shan. I have not yet heard that 
any of our party have discovered traces of the copper-miae 
from which Tuug-ling-bien takes its name, the first syllabic 
meaning copper. 

3d of November. — The prospect at our anchorage iti the 
momidg was most uninviting; a narrow creek, with pour 
dirty houses on each side, completely shutting o«t the 
scenery on either side. An unfavourable wind preveated oor 
aetting off. Unless, however, the stream is here partimlarly 
strong, it seems most extraordinary that we idhouM not 
nake use of trackers, poles, and sweeps, as on former ocea- 
tions. I have long since given up the idea of Kwang beng 
liable for the expenses eitlier in whole or in part, for were 
that the case we should not have lost a moment. 

Ta-tong, though unpromising on the outside, is a large 
village, with much better shops than at Tong-ling-hien, 
tliough a walled town ; the markets were remarkably well 
supplied. I had a delightful walk through this truly ro- 
aaantic country ; all the valleys are highly cultivated witk 
wheat, rice, cotton, and beans ; the hou$;es sufostaatial and 
shaded by trees, some of a very large size in growth, resem- 
bling the oak; the leaf is forked, and I believe Ibe tm 
itself is of the maple species. Pudding-stone and sand-stone 
compose the greater part of the hills we crossed io-daj; 
they are all in a rapid state of disintegration. Great varieties 
of the oak have been observed here. We have called the 
lofty jagged mountains already noticed the Organ Pipes, 
from their resemblance to those at Rio Janiero. The soil 
of the hills is poor and gravelly, adapted for little eUe iNrt 
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ir<>odlaiid. We havB remarked seTeffal ][diantatioD( of the 
pinasier. 

^h of Myctmber. — The wind fitill unfavourable keeps ai 
at this place. I find that my long walks and the bodilY 
fatigae produced by them, are the best antidotes to enoou 
My plan is to fix upon some trees, or other distant object^ 
and explore my way thither over hill and dale: to the 
naturalist and botanist every step is full of interest, and 
even to the unlettered eye the beauties of this varied scene 
charm away the fatigue of distance and difficult ground. 
IVe observed great varieties of ferns ; the oak plantations 
were kept very low, the twigs being «sed for firewood: 
bundles of oak i>ark were exposed for sale in the market, 
employed, 1 believe, as by os, in tanning. The dried broad 
leaf of the nelumbrium serves as fuel to the lower orders, 
naoy of whom we saw returning to their houses with heaps 
of it. 

In the course of our walk we came upon a small temple 
vith flags of coloured paper before the door, and the interior 
adorned with drawings and grotesque paintings of men and 
animals ; several cups of shamshoo were placed before the 
idol, and the boisterous mirth of the peasants assembled 
round the temple bespoke that the votaries had partaken 
largely of tliis part of the oflfering. The festival was sup- 
posed to be the celebration of the full moon. It is the 
practice of the Chinese to pay visits on occasion of the full 
moon, which would seem to be considered by them a season 
of rejoicing. There is something to my mind highly at- 
tractive in these natural festivals, more especially when 
celebrated in the country ; they are the innocent rites of 
that natural universal religion implanted in the breast of 
man, and keep alive the idea of the Deity, by celebrating 
the vicissitudes of the season and the changing aspect of 
the great Inminary of the night, all parts of his original 
design, and still maintained by his superintending provi- 
dence. 

This part of the country is not populous, but the inha- 
bitants did not seem stinted in the means of existence. I 
have been much struck in all Chinese towns and villages 
with the number of persons apparently of the middling 
elasses ; from this I am inclined to infer a wide diffusion of 
the substantial comforts of life, and the consequent financial 
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capacity of the country. However absard the pretenaions 
of tbe Emperor of Ghiaa may be to oniversal supremacy, it 
is impossible to travel through his dominions without feeling 
that he has the finest country within an imperial ring-fence 
in the world. 

0th of November. — Some others and myself this day 
effected our purpose of getting to the summit of the range 
of mountains between tbtt village and Tungting'shien. Oar 
walk led us through a valley where we^^aw for the first time 
the tea plant It is a beautiful shrub resembling a myrtle, 
with a yellow flower extremely fragrant. Tbe plantations 
were not here of any extent, and were either surrounded by 
small fields of other cultivation or placed in detached spots : 
we also saw the ginger in small patches covered with a 
frame- work to protect it from the birds. The system of cul- 
tivation by terraces is carried on to a' partial extent. Irri- 
gation is conducted by a chain pump worked by the band, 
being rather an improvement upon that described before, 
and capable, I think, of being employed in England with 
advantage. An axle with cogs is fixed at each end of the 
trough over which the fiat boards pass ; at the end of the 
\ uppermost axle cross bars are attached, serving as a wheel ; 
to these again handles are fixed, which the man woHls, 
using each hand alternately. The labour is lights and the 
quantity of water raised considerable. The view from (he 
top of the mountain repaid the labour of ascent. The seene 
was in the true mountain style, rock above rock in endless 
and sublime variety. This wildoess was beautifully con- 
trasted by the cultivation of the valleys, speckled with white 
cottages and farm-houses. We had been observed from the 
low grounds by the peasants, and on our descent were re- 
ceived by a crowd who followed us with shouts that might, 
had it not been for their subsequent civility in offering us 
tea, been mistaken for insolence ; as it was, they certainly 
were merely the rude expressions of astonishment. This 
part of the country abounds in a species of oak, having 
leaves like the laurel, not, Il>elieve, known in England. -Our 
boats have moved from the creek in which they were moor- 
ed to an islayid opposite, called Khou-chah, for the purpose 
of affording us a more easy communication with each other. 
Iron is found in the vicinityofTa-tung, and some foundries 
were seen in the town. 
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%th of JCw^nier. — We remftined at the islaml/ which 
has little to interest ; the space is so small that it is sooai 
walked over : a great part was occupied by the long reed, 
and the remainder under cultivation of the coarser kind of 
vegetables. The Chinese certainly deserve good crops, for 
no nation can take more paios in preparing the ground and 
watchiag the plant to maturity ; they are roost particular 
in cleansing the ground of weeds. Although there were no 
villages on this island, the population was considerable; the 
cottages of the peasants were detached, and seemed all to 
have small gardens annexed. Cutaneous disorders were 
prevalent in this neighbourhood to an extent even unnsual 
among the Chinese, probab'ly arising from coarse diet and 
want of cleanliness. In this neighbourhood complaints 
have been frequent of the impoverished state of the country, 
and of the particular pressure upon the lower classes. Mr. 
Morrison this day translated a proclamation,* addressed 
by the magistrate to the inhabitants of Ta-tung, similar in 
purport to that seen by Sir George Staunton on the SOth of 
October. 

7^A qfJS'ovember.—WQ left the island at daylight, with 
a strong northerly wind. At hi|lf past eight, near the vil- 
lage of Ma-poo-leou, we entered a branch to the south, 
called Ma-shou-ja ; the greater branch was to the west- 
ward. At nine we passed a pagoda with seven stories, in 
the neighbourhood of Chee-choo-foo, which, however, we 
did not see, being concealed from us by some hills. Twelve 
o'clock we came to an anchor at an island, opposite a small 
town ; the name of the anchorage was Woo-sha-kya ; whe- 
ther belonging to the town or island I know not : distance 
eighty or one hundred lees from Ta-tuog. I crossed the 
krater, and took a ramble in the country, more remarkable 
lor the facility with which a stranger might lose his way 
' an for any other circumstance. As far as the eye reach- 
there was a succession of elevations and hollows, the 
tgher points with clumps of trees, and cultivation carried 
by terraces from the declivities to the valleys : there 
re many onk trees of the willow-leaf species, and of a 
nsiderabte size. In a parasite of unusual thickness, the 
rlh at the root being near eighteen inches, that had sub- 
Vide AppcndiZ} No. 9. 
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stated its own bf anches for thtt of the mypeiiiiig ir, the 
ttelancholy Jaqites iiii§^t have found ao enblom of the flat- 
terers of the rich ami powerfttl, who ofteo andermiae the 
greatnessi bj wliicb they rosei aad which they origtnaUy 
eoarted and corrupted. A harrow^ guided by a maa slaod* 
illg upon it^ with 8bort curved blades placed obliquely ra 
the frame^ is used by the Chinese for breakiog the larger 
elods turned up by the plough. 

8th of November. — We remaioed at the islaad, there be- 
ing some danger at the pointy where the Yang-tae-kaaflg 
unites its branches, which it was not thought safe to en- 
counter with so strong a win^* Tlie day was paesed in 
walking round the island, the greater part of which is csl- 
tivated with rice, wheats and vegetables ; the cuUlvatioB on 
the opposite bank was cotton, bockwheat^ and beaus : one 
plantation of tea was met with in fntl flower. There are 
evident traces on this island, as on the others^ of their being 
at times inundated, iF not wholly submerged. The micer. 
tainty of the tenure either does not cheek the indnstry of 
the Chinese, or the fertility of the soil in a single crop repays 
the labour of cultivation. The dwellings were at intervals, 
and generally adafrted for iphabitants of a description supe- 
rior to mere cottagers. In the course of our ramble we 
were attracted to a house by the noise of cymbals and 
other musical instruments; the ceremony proved to be 
funeral solemnities; the mourners dressed in white robes, 
with caps of the same colour ; the officiating priests, who 
were also the mosieians, wore their ordinary dresses : tbe 
proccsi^ion moved in regular order several tisies roond thfe 
yard before the house, within which the coffin was placed 
Our appi'arance completely interrupted the ceremony, by 
exciting the curiosity of the whole party ; old and youn^. 
both sexes, with one accord gave up the business of the dsj 
to examine us and our dresses: there was only one old 
woman who thought it necessary to preserve tbe appearance 
of sorrow. The dresses of the priests, as usual, resembled 
those of Christian ecclesiastics. This resemblance, when 
combined with that of the matron Poosa bearing a dkUd in 
her arms, to the Virgin, mont have an unpleasant appear* 
ance to very zealous catholics. The representation is a vert 
common subject of the coarse paintings exposed for sale is 
the shops. 
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§ik 4^ JfM^wlUr. — Wt quitted our anehera^e at flvc 
o'clock^* with a siroag wind, aod entered the main stream* 
At eight we saw a cnt en the right bank. The couriie of 
the rtver here winds considerably. We passed a small 
vilhge with a gaard-faouse, and soon after Ho-ehuen, near 
which the country was beautifully wooded : mountains on 
both thies; those in front on the right had spiralated 
summits ; on the left I fancied that I saw the stupendous 
range vistblo from Ta-tong. Ho-cbuen is thirty lees from 
6an-king.foo.— -At one o^cfock we passed a long line of 
soldiers in armour^ probably five hondrecU making a rery 
l^spectable appearance : They were drawn up on their 
parade, near the centre of which there was a large butt for 
matchlock and arrow practice. Hhortly after we passed a 
well proportioned torwer of eight atones : thone who visited 
it described it in good repair, with a handsome marble 
obelisk in the basement story, containing the heart of a 
celebrated warrior. The view from the sommit presented 
the greater part of the space within the walls of Gan-king- 
foo, as consisting of gardens and cultivated ground. 

I landed with Sir Seorge Staunton, a fcw huodred yard* 
beyond the Pagoda, and entering at the east gate of the 
city, walked through to the western, near to wliidi our boats 
anchored. The ea^i]pi^arler of the city oomists< priaci* 
pally of dwelKug-houufs, and it waanot natSl we passed thu 
judge's house, noslrly In the ceutre of the city, that wo 
reached the shops, tfas' ohfocts «rf uur stoarch, as from being 
the capital of the province, we wore led to expect a good 
display of the nmnnlaetoreu and produce : in this we were 
not wholly diaa ppo i uted , Ihe shops, though not so spacious 
as at Woo-hoO'Shien, being nut HI aupplied. lu despite of 
the Imperial edict, thA shopkMpers bad ou hiMitatioo is 
selling us any article we wfarlted to purchase. Olfr entrance 
into a ahop^ firom the pressure of the crowds following us, 
was not without danger to the owner ; all rushed inr imlis* 
criainately^ and iu one, filled wkh small artides of valoey 

• Those who were awake at tbit earif hour describe a rock called 
Tid-we-kee, eaikelf eovsved bf a ssmf^e, near this tpot ; and (bithcr 
m adrance two sooksn focks, thapmsal^ Wtwasn wUcll was tonarrow 
as to require great auention to prerent the boats from getting upon one 
or ecHer. * 

Hh 
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U was impossible not to feel alarmed fdr Ifaetr skfety; at 
least in London such nambers Would not have been witbont 
a due proportion of the light«fin^ered gentry. There wonld 
have been little difficulty in laying out a laree sam in 
curiosities of all kinds, sucb as necklaces, old ehina^ >^te 
cups^ vases, ornaments of corundam and other stones, 
curious specimens of carved work in wood and metal ; we, 
however, had ^either money nor time enough to make 
purchases. The streets were paved, and generally narrow. 
f*ew public buildings. On the wall of ceremony, opposite 
to the Foo-Tuen's boose, there was a.n enormous dragon : 
whether as an emblem of office or to excite terror, seemed 
doubtful. I observed that only officers of government^ 
were allowed to pass through the court of his residence. 
The women shewed themselves at the ddors, and some bad 
no reason to be ashamed of their looks : from their gostnres 
and appearance I should imagine that they were proaderof 
their beanty than their modesty. 

Ther Mburb towards the river contains as good shops as 
the eity ; indeed this is the ease of all Chinese cities si- 
taated on the banks of rivers. The practice of shotting the 
gates at Ann-set renders it often inconvenient for ntrangers 
to make pwefaases in snikieat time to return to their 
boats, aad as travelling in this part of China may be said 
to be entirely by water, the aocomoiodation of etFaiigers 
determines tlie situation ef shops. On the whole, allhongh 
Hiere was no street of Oaa-king-foo that deserved particQUr 
notice,, there were so many more rBspeclahle dwelling- 
houses than in the other cities^ fhai it may prohibly deserve 
the character assigned to it, of comparative pMsperity. 
The gates had the usual building ever them, aiid w^^ only 
remarkable from the nanowness of the entrance. Poreelain, 
horn lanterns, caps, drapers and mercers^ goods, with orna- 
ments of different kinds, were chiefy the artieles exposed 
for sale. 

iOth ofJ^nnyember.-^Vr^ left at daylight. The mistiness 
of the morning prevented ns from having a good view of 
the e'ty, after clearing the cot, flowing along the eoborbs. 
The wall dipped sudldenly on the northern face, where it 
Airted a hill, whidi had Mm oppearenee of heii^ withio the 

* These residences of^eoflicers of government are called Ysmmi. 
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tiiy. At niae we passed Wai^;.8ba-cb6e ; a creek near it 
with some boats at ao anebor : a lofty range of moontaias on 
our left. Tbe river was bere- dirided by an island^ and tbe 
informatioQ of tbe boatmen led me to soppose that tbe 
Kee-yan-bo was near this spot. At twelve we passed Tong- 
lew-bien^ a walled town witb two Ta's or towers, one of 
seven stories : the booses were whiie-wasbed. A river 
flowed in at Tnng-lew-hien, several boats were anchored in 
ity and we were surprised at the nnusual daring of oor con- 
daetors, who passed this safe anchorage^ though the wind 
was as much as we could carry sail to. Much gronnd, not 
covered with dwellings, seemed included within tbe walls.-* 
Three o'clock. We came to Wa-yuen-chon, a small island^ 
witb some houses near the anchorage ; one not yet finished 
attracted our notice from ibi being new, a rare circumstance 
in China, and its resemblance to an English farm-bouse. 
Except near Tnng.lew-liien, thp country has lost mncb of 
its pictnresqoe beauty. 

iith of J^Tovember. — A heavy fall of rain during t|ie night, 
accompanied by a lowering appearance of the weailier, has 
delayed us here. The ram has scarcely intermittei^ and- 
we are suffering all tbe miseries of November weather in 
£ngland, without the alleviations* Our boats are not 
weather-tight, and the aspect witboot and within is truly 
comfortless. ... 

Tbe marine on do^ at Mr. Morrison^s boat nnforioafltely. 
slipped down between the boats, and iMs drowned : tba 
stream is so strong, and there is so mncb danger of being 
drawn under the b^iats, that accidents under these circuAi« 
stances most generally prove fatal. The Chinese shewed 
great anxiety to find the body, and haying removed the 
three adjacent boats succeeded. A message was sentto thm 
Chin-chae requesting that the fleet mig^t be delagredtill that 
funeral had talten place; this was readily eomiplied witli^ 
and^ every assistance afforded. 

i2th of JCotember. — This morning Millen, the marine, 
was buried with military honours, behind the Chinese guard- 
house. A mark of attention was shewn by the so)(diers on 
duty, for which I should not have been disposed to give the 
Chinese credit : when the funeral service was fimshed Jhey 
fired their iron tubes, and their band played an ttppk-opriata 
tune. We sailed at ten o^clock ; al twelve we fM/mA Wmsk^ 
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j«ir^Mfni.;i«i half pfMi twelve Ma-lMf^^nbta^ aremnrksUe 
bluff ^i«i on the right^ bank : the etmui. wm Insre dLvidedl 
by atiolber itkad ; we ieok ihe braDek to the N. W. 
Porpoises have J>een observed this mo^iag^ a MDgaUur ck- 
ciimatanee^ Goosidering the diataace frote ihe sea. We 
pasaed the Seaou-koo-sban, or the little orpbaii hill^ at foor 
o'clock. This rock is a most cnrioat object ; first, from its 
insulated aituation ; next, from its abrupt elevation, rising 
at once to the height of iwo hundred and fifty feet ; and 
tiiirdly, from the buildings and. innumerable flocks <^ cor- 
morants^ or the fishing birds^ that had settled on its side. 
Inhere is a temple of two stories on the very summit; and 
about midway, several others rising on terraces one above 
another : tlie interval between these buildings and the top* 
most temple was covered with a plantation of bamboos, that 
prodoce«d a most fanciful effect, from the contrast oi theht 
sdender stems with the niggedness of ihe rock upon which 
tliey rested. The cormorants looked, at a distance, liln 
small apertures on the side, and even nearer they neemed 
mther clinging than perching upon the rock. A paper, 
broagllt by (he priests, stated that these temples had been 
midowed by the £mperor^s mother* Boats in pessiof^gene- 
nUy make some oft ring to propitiate the local deity ia their 
pragreas from the river to the lake; our devotion would not 
allow us to neglect compliance. Shortly afterwards we 
oatto Qfiposita to Pang-tse-hien, a walled town, strangely 
placed : the ma|osity of the houses are situated in a valley, 
hnt the walls passing round and over tiie hUls tnclwe a 
large spaee within their circuit. Therangf ia here not lofty, 
but the ctoudiness of the day, although it deprived us of a 
dear view of the ^idldiags by covering the summits with 
■nst, wv€ the mountains an indefinite elevation approaching 
. to suhTimHy ; they ate atriking in themMlves from their ah- 
jBipt projeeiiMe into the river. Our destined anchorage 
was Ghing-yang-miao, which, however, we did not reach 
till the momittg. 

ifUh of «^uemi6r.— Ghingoyang-miao is situated off a 
law flat point iif land,. op i smarll creek or river. We re- 
mained here all day, in eonsequence of an^ ue£aviHirable 
wittd. Irford Amherst had a visit irom Kwaag, to inquire 
Niwi|eliad passed the preceding night, which had been 

Ibev U mpesjtuooav IMia of tfaeboats t^i iaeutred some 



dwgpt, Ike tr«6li.r«p« liafinf gtven wtgr, m4 ttie I««m( 
anclior frMi toiM nnw>Mwiymeat faiHog to bring tbe vestdl 
up, she drifbd towards the Ideaon-koa^sbu } fortunately 
tbe emftUer anchors held, or the cofiwqueQces might hav». 
been serioM. Kwang inforaied Iiord Amherst that inteUi* 
geoce b^ been received of the arrival on the 9\k of October 
of three ships at (be anchorage near Canton; one at the se-* 
cond bar^ of coarae tbi^ Hewitt; two otbersy war veaselsy* 
probably the iJceste and Lyra, at Ghoen-pee* The Chin, 
chae gave a bad aoeoun^ of our next boats in point of sise jr 
five will be required for the contents of one itf those ocenpied 
at preeent. The Po-yang lake, from Kwan^s eccOuntf is 
very inferior in extent to the TuDg-tioghoo in Uo-qoaog^ 
the one being one bnndred and eighty lees^ and the other 
eight hundred aeroas. Tbe village^ as usoal, on the oppo- 
site bank of the creek to that where we anchored. Tbo 
country was only remarkable for a greater number of what 
might be called gentlemen's couotry-bpuses (it being under- 
stood that gentlemen's applies only to the houses^ and not 
to the owners) than I baa before seen in the same space. 
A village school attracted my attention ; the boys were all 
reading the same book aloodi and in a sort of recitative tone .: 
the ears of the master most have been very quick to have 
detected tbe idle. Though the villages were small^ they 
were immerous : many of the cottages were of mere mattings 
a material as cheap as perishable. 

mk qf J>rovefnbBr.---*We sailed atftve o'clock. At seven 
we passed a curiousi pr^yecting rock^ with a fishing village^ 
embayed among the ragged cliffs ; the whole scene on the 
left was strikittgf from the rough aspect of thisi bank. About 
uine we passed Hoo-koo-bien^ aitmUed something similarly 
to PiMBg*^-l^^> ^^ ^ aperture of the hills,, with the walls 
passing over, and including several. Jt i$ difficult to account 
for the inclosnre of bills within these towns, uncultivated, 
and apparently yielding but little paetnrage. On our right 
the river branched off at a email village, called Pa-li-kimig 
eight lees river,) and liere we quitted the mighty Yang-tse» 
liangy having travelled upon its waters nine bnndred and 
fifty lees, or two hundesd and eighty-five mites. The ever- 
age bieadth mny be considered at lesst two miles* The own* 

* Thsss prevsd aftpfwfurd« tf hs lbs pisc^y^ry iin4 Inn tdgator. 
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try it flows ibrtouf^ i« highly ^ttfeMsqte^ and, wMi t^A- 
MptioD of the sides of the mooDtaios, capable of and obtaiv- 
ing careful eultivatioo. The islands are nomeroasy large and 
fertile in a high de^e : the cities, towns, uid village^ not 
unfrequent, and populoas ; the body is perfect, bat tiie aoal 
is wanting. In vain will the patriot look for kindred feelingii 
in vain will the man of hononr look for a friend, and stiH 
more in vain* would amiable woman look for a companioQ 
en the banks of the Yang-tse^kiang ; what is not mere snan- 
Her is barbarism, and what is not barbarism is deceit :. the 
merest rivulet that flows by the British peaaant's bat may 
be pronder of its moral situation than the great river itf 
China. 

The width irhere. we entered the Uke, inclading ths 
river branching off, was seven or eight miles ; its waters 
were immediately afterwards confined by a small rocky 
tract. Near the entrance is the Ta-koo-ahan, or g:reat 
orphan hill, insulated like Seaou-koo-sltan, hat larger and 
not of such precipitous elevations; on this there was a lower 
of seven stories, in handsome proportidns, two smaller ones, 
and some temples : from the shape it is also called. He-ya^ 
ee-shan,' or shoe hill. On the whole, the Ta-koo^shan is not 
so remarkable an object as the Seaou^koo-shan. A lofty 
range of mountains is before us^ called the Lee*sban, over- 
hanging Nan-kang-foo, a city on the lake, at which it is 
supposed we shall touch. The summit of this range is 
tabular, terminating in an abrupt point, from which the 
rebel giants might have been hurled by the Tlrandeter. 
Having already completed ninety miles, and the weallier 
looking heavy, we did not tempt the expanse of the lake, 
hot anchored in the small but secure bay of Ta-koo*tang. 
Although the weather looked doobtfnl, I bat no tune ia 
attempting to penetrate to the nearest range of hills, from 
whence a view of the greater range might be expected. 
Much to the discoptent of the Chinese soldiers, I eflTected 
my object: the elevation was considerable, though ttueh 
inferior to the Lee-shan. There was sufficient cleameaa in 
the atmosphere to give a beautiful variation of light and 
shade to the hills below, the sides of which were in places 
cultivated, but generally covered with underwood. I was 
surprised to find all the plants on the summit aromatic. 
Some shrabs were in fine fiower and extremely beaofifolf 
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tbose^ with a'profasidn of single white flowers, were con- 
jectured to be a sjpecies bf cameilia by the gardener : it 
very handaome species of oak, the branches clustering with 
acorns, was found near the town; the height of the tree 
about iffy feet, its leaves resembling the laurel. Clayslate 
principally composed the range I ascended. Limestone and 
gray wacke were found near the anchorage. 

iSth of J^nmenUfer. — >The rain detained us here, it being 
lutended to wait for perfectly fair weather to cross the lake. 
I employed myself in walking through the * town, and was 
sorprfeed to find so many large shops and buildings. The 
best of the former were shops of porcelain ware, where our 
party made soTeral purchases; the prices, according to 
English notions, were certainly moderate. In one of the 
large templet I remarked some octagonal pillars of coarse 
marble ; they had pedestals, bnt no capitals. The theatre 
opposite seemed in tolerably good repair : tumbling is the 
principal exhibition. The town skirts the bay, and in fine 
weather is probably approached on the side towards the 
lake. Several large rafts were moored near the town with 
sheds on them, the residence, no doubt, of poor families ; 
we have met several on this, and the other rivers. 

16(A of JVovemft^r.— -Last night was stormy ; the weather; 
however, clearing up before noon, we made sail : both sides 
of the lake were mountainous : the Lee-shan on our rig|ht 
still maintained the superiority. The summit and cavities 
of the rocks were sO* white as to look like sooW. Attentive 
observation leads me to suppose that the white surfaees 
must either ba?e been sand or stone, bared by the action 
of mountain torrents. ' Abotit live miles from Ta-koo4ung 
we passed SIng-shita, a small town situated like the former 
at the head of a bay : several saltjonks were at anchor: 
the waters of the lake^ were tronbled enough for an inland 

* One of the missionaries sajra, that the Po-yang lake is subject to 
as violent l^rphoons as the Chineae seaS. The good father faitiiself en4 
countered one of these tempeatst and was in imnoinent danger of perish- 
ing^: he devoutly attributea his preservation ta a piece of the true cross 
which lie Mras carrying ftt>m Rome to the ehurch at Pekin* The hike 
was in his time infested by pirates» whOf approaching vessels under pre- 
tence of giviag aaaittance) ^hindered tl^e property, and murdered thgso 
on board. 
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sea} and the whole *eeD6 li«^ieee4 ky ihe eloHdoMit 
•r the day, was not withoot ettbliatity. In Mr front aie 
several barren sand hilts f indeed the great rai^ e^en ts 
partake of the same eharaeier t t mwe distant range has 
patches ef snow in the caTitiet* Seme ef the b'olinee st 
Kiag^shan^ ai at Ta-koo4ang^ were built npon piles^ not, 
however, of sulBeient strength te rests* any great foree of 
wate^. The Ta-koo-shan, and also a snmHer insolateA tuck, 
appearing like a bei^l^ nnder sail near tfae^ntrainoa of the ha; 
at Ta-koo-tnng, were visible from hence; 

About' twelve we saw the pageda of Nan-ka^fe^ is 
good repair, of seven stories ; and shortly afterwards romided 
a point to the right, and anchored off a nude hotlt piia* 
eipally of gritnite, calculated to protect the wriliT ef the 
city and a certain namber of small vessdb from any doddei 
inSnx from the lake. A bridge or arehed canMway eon- 
dueled from the mole to the city gate. The Po-yaBg is 
here divided by the hills into two Ranches ; the one npon 
which we have hitherto sailed is called Nan^Laog-lloo. 
We were all much disappointed wHh the Interior of Hie 
town^ the appearance of the walls, and the mole, having led 
OS to expect a flourishing eity. In the shops tk«re were 
literally nothing hut the common necessaries of life to be 
porchaded, and those apparently adapted fbr the lowest 
Orders. The numerous stone py-lons, however, forming a 
complete arcade op the main street, snflcieotly attested 
the former importance of Nan-kang-foo; these py-loos 
were richly sculptured, and the relief of thei flgnree was 
particularly striking from ite pvomineney ; they were erected 
in the reign of Yan-li, near fliree hundred yeai^ since. The 
first halls or temples of Confucnts^ called Wan- odao, we had 
seen, were n^t with in ^iir eity j they are remarkable for 
Che absence of idols, and for the tablets bearing the names 
of deceased worthies, placed in galleries round the courts : 
a semicircukr bath occupied part <tf the first courts and 
iome wide steps were to be ascsended before entering the 
halls ; these steps, the figures of lions at their extremities, 
and the bath, were of white small-grained granite brought 
from the neighbouring mountains. One of the Imlls is 
either a new erection or under complete repair; the pa- 
goda is also now, both undertaken by the present governor, 
who^ in the present decaying state of China; most be con- 
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Btdered a man of unasnal public spirit. There being go 
little to interest ia the town, the range of Lee-sban mountaios 
on the north-west formed the great point of attraction ; 
and a cascade falling from a ridge of rock^ apparently two« 
thirds of the height of the mountain, became the immediate, 
object of my walk : 1 did not succeed in reaching it this 
evening, but, unless we sail, shall renew the attempt to- 
morrow. I have here met the first granite rocks, and the 
whole range has the appearance of being primitive. 

i7th of J\rovember.-^I had a most interesting walk to 
the mountain: a stream fed from the waterfall, wound 
through the valley, and was crossed by three bridges, one 
of which was of twelve piers ; tiie bed was nearly dry, but 
the length >of the bridges marked, that at certain seasons, 
either of heavy rain or melting snow, the stream must swell 
into a considerable torrent. The clearness of the water 
was truly gratifying to the eye, so long obscured by the 
muddy waters of the Pei-ho, Eu-ho, Yellow, and Yang-tse- 
kiang rivers. Leaving to our right a large temple beautifully 
situated at the termination of the ravine, down which the 
cascade tumbles ; we wound round a hill, and soon fell 
into a stony path leading to a small Ta overlooking the 
waterfall. At this distance the building appeared like a 
child's plaything. Here I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the truth of the descriptions I had read of the features of a 
granitic range. The rocks rose in rude spiculated summits, 
survivors of the extensive degrading process, marked by the 
debris at the bottom. As we ascended by the path of 
stone steps which wound considerably to escape the steep- 
ness of the ascent, we passed several blocks of pure quartz, 
many of three feet in depth, and a few nearly five ; midway 
a vein of quartz, two and a half feet thick, seemed to cross 
the mountain horizontally. The ground glittered with mica, 
so as to give the surface an appearance of being strewed 
with spangles of the precious metals. One stream falling 
over masses of rock, gave out the sound so sublimely ap- 
plied in Scripture to the voice of the Almighty, ** the rush 
of many waters.'^ Thus the pauses which the steepness of the 
ascent required were amply filled by a contemplation of 
the magnificence above and around, finely contrasted with 
the smiling neatness of the cultivated vale below us. Aa 

li 
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hour and a half brought us to the pagoda, which proved to 
be of seven stories, built of the neighbouring granite, and 
fifty feet in height ; a small idol riding on a cow was placed 
in an aperture on the basement story. We stood upon an 
insulated pinnacle, separated by a deep ravine from the 
rocks, over whose surface the cascade tumbled in a per- 
pendicular fallof four hundred feet. While resting ourselves 
some priests were observed standing on an opposite cliff, 
belonging to the college or temple near the pagoda, the ex- 
istence of which we had already conjectured from the cul- 
tivated patches near the summit : we had no hesitation in 
applying to them for tea, which they readily supplied ni 
with. Their habitation was very beautifully^ situated in a 
smaU hollow sheltered by a few tr^es from the wind, that 
was even thus early in the season extremely piercing. The 
abstemious habits of their order, excluding meat, did not 
enable the priests to offer those solid refreshments required 
by so long a walk. Salted ginger and parings of dried 
fruit were all their stores afforded; the repast was tralj' 
that of an anchorite, and the whole scene well adapted to 
devout meditation. A plantation of bamboos,* which I 
now have no doubt of being considered a sacred tree, over- 
hung tbe cascade. Some large plants of the camellia were 
growing on the top and sides of a cultivated hill near the 
temple. Our descent only occupied three quarters of an 
hour: towards the bottom I observed some schistus, which, 
I could almost venture to assert, was below the granite : it 
was micaceous, with small embedded garnets. On our 
return we followed the great road, and near the city passed 
a temple of the Tao-tze, remarkable for some drawings de- 
scri|itive of a future state, in which the rewards and punish- 
ments were represented by corresponding situations belong- 
ing to this life. 

iSth of J\rovember. — Influenced by good example, 1 had 
sufficient geological enterprise to pay another visit to the 
mountains. On this occasion we ascended, for a short 
distance, the course of the stream, and had a fine oppor- 
toniiy to witness the disintegration in every stage of the 
granitic rocks. Much of the granite of these monntain^ 
has a stratified appearance, in some instances perfectly 

* Bambusa arundinacea. 
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laminated : the feldspar and mica were of various colourg^ 
the white, however, in hoth predominating. Parts <tf the 
rock exhibited a veined appearance from the different colour 
of the feldspar: among the debris at the bottom, lumps of 
the latter of some size were met with. In this place, not- 
i^ithstanding a diligent search, we were unable to ascertain 
the exact situation of the schistus. Some masses appearing 
to me a species of micaceous schistus, but by persons con- 
Tersant in the science considered gneiss, were observed 
near the bottom ; the inclination of the whole range was 
nearly vertical, eighty-five to ninety : the direction between 
N.. E. and S. W. In a lower range situated obliquely with 
respect to the Lee-shan, the schistus . was perceived de- 
cidedly the lowest : pieces of micaceous schistus were met 
%vith on the pinnacle where the pagoda stood, probably 
brought down by torrents from the higher parts. The whole 
range exhibited an appearance of extensive degradation by 
the action of violent mountain torrents, which had gone, 
perhaps, to form the Po yang lake, or swell the Yang-tse- 
keang : the rocks were thrown about in rude and immense 
blocks, and, as has been already remarked, the smaller 
were of pure quartz. The large temple at the foot of the 
mountain was out of repair, and only remarkable for the fine 
trees in the courts. A single priest was engaged in de- 
votions ; he struck a bell and beat a drum at the intervals 
of the prayer he was repeating in a recitative tone: the 
service terminated with prostrations. I remarked in the 
countenance of this priest, as' before in that of others of the 
same profession, an expression of vacant idiotism so strik- 
ing, as to give me an idea of its being aflFected, for the 
purpose of appearing completely absorbed in devout con- 
templatioti. Though religion would not seem to be much 
regarded in China, it does not arise from want of zeal or 
professional craft in the priesthood. It would be worthy 
of inquiry, what has produced the present state of indif- 
ference in China upon a subject interesting the passions 
and feelings of men, generally in proportion to their moral 
and political ignorance ? A new species of oak and several 
of the laoris camphora, were seen here. The tea plant was 
also found, but still in, small patches. 

i9th of JSTovemhern — This day has been employed in an 
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excarsion to a college where Choo-foo-tze* one of the eoQ' 
mentators upon Confucius, and the author of ahirtoTy froa 
the earliest period to his own time, A. D. 1100^ taught a 
numerous body of disciples. The temple is five miles froa 
the north gate of the city in a westerly. direction. There 
was nothing particularly striking in the exterior of the col- 
lege excepting its extent. It was divided, as nsnal, into 
several courts; round these were rows of cells, formerly the 
dwellings of the students, whose number,it is said, amounted 
to one thousand. In one of the halls there was a statae of 
Confucius with those of his principal disciples round bim; 
the remarkable circumstances of this statae are the com- 
plexion and features of Confucius, decidedly Africau. A 
tree was pointed out as having been planted by the very 
hands of Choo-foo-tze. The Chinese scholars of odr party 
were anxious to carry away branches of the tree. For my 
own part, I was more interested with a wooden figure oft 
stag, said to have been employed ijiy the sage to pureliaiie 
and bring home the philosopher's provisions from the neigh- 
bouring villages ; the money was placed on his horns, and 
such was the honesty of the sellers or the sagacity of the 
animal^ that the marketing was satisfactorily accomplished. 
This story, supported by the. figure, had more romance and 
fanciful improbability than generally belongs to the dull 
absurdities of Chinese tradition. The ap^proach to, and 
situation of the college was agreeable and pictureaque; 
behind the building was a hill richly wooded^ and in front a 
mountain stream that furnished a supply of clear water to 
the master and his disciples. The building is now onder 
repair, but whether to be used for its original purpose I did 
not ascertain. Scratching or carving names seems common 
to all nations ; here^ and at the foot of the Leershan^ several 
persons had left their record in Chinese characters. A 
memorandum was left by us in the pagoda on the rock, 

* I am inclioed to think that this Choofoo-tze is the same as Chco- 
' hi, the founder of the doctrines held by the iBodem philosophers m 
China. Choo-hi taught that there Is an universal cause, Tai-ki, wbo 
produced two others, one perfect and the other imperfect. In this di- 
vision he somewhat resembles Plato. The perfect and imperfect mar 
be compared, the one to the soul and the other to the material ferm of 
the world. The Li is that which makes a thing to be what it is;. 
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stating Its having been visited by the British embassy. Oar 
walk through the valleys, both going and relarning to the 
village (having by mistake taken a circuitous road) was 
through beautiful scenery. Every aspect of the Lee-shan 
is magnificent, and the buildings, cultivation, and trees are 
prettily disposed in the low lands. We passed a large 
college on entering the north gate ; a. considerable space on 
our right was without habitation^ and consisted entirely of 
cultivated ground. 

'20th of J^Tovember. — We quitted the mole at half past 
SIX, re-entering the lake about seven. At nine we passed a 
small town, Soo-chee, rather well situated, the distanee said 
to be forty-ftve lees. A. strong and favourable wind brought 
QS to our anchorage at Woo-chin at twelve o'clock, having 
completed, aecording to the Chinese Itinerary, ninety lees, 
or thirty miles in five hours, our course from south-east to 
south-west ; here we leave the Po-yanglake which stretches 
to the eastward. There are two small rivers near the town ; 
we follow that to the southward. Of the Po-yang lake I 
liave only to observe that it has not proved of such con- 
siderable width as I had expected ; at this point there are 
so many low islands or spots of land that its whole extent 
is not perceptible. The scenery on its banks has also, con- 
trary to my anticipations, been mountainous and highly pic- 
turesque; the whole distance on its waters about sixty 
miles. 

Woo^chin, though neither dignified with the title of a 
Chow or even a Hien, is a place of considerable importance 
as the great mart for exchanging commodities between the 
north and South of China. The warehouses are spacious 
and well filled, dwelling-houses large and substantial, tem- 
ples richly decorated, and the shops filled with articles of 
all kinds, including no inconsiderable proportion of Euro- 
pean goods. There were several small bronze vessels of 
ancient and modern workmanship, in forms not unlike the 
Grecian and Etruscan. 

On approaching Woo-chin the eye was directed to the 
green tiled roof of a temple on an elevated situation, 
and surrounded by a colonnade of granite pillars. It 
proved on examination to be in ruins. Not so the temple 
dedicated to Wang-shinchoo, the god of longevity, which 
in riehes of curved work and gilding infinitely surpassed 
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any I had yet men. A py-loo bearing the mme nlAtion to 
one standing alone that a pilaster doed to a colyiBii. and 
formed of porcelain, covered the ontward polrance; tbe 
temple immediately in front was almost overwhelmed with 
gilding; ornamented galleries formed what mi^bt be called 
from situation the second story, on each side the coart. 
The vessels of sacrifice in the temple corresponded in rich* 
ness and execution to the building itself. Over the eDiranee 
and facing the principal hall was a raised paviiioo, in tbe 
same style of ornament, and intended for theatrical repre- 
sentations; below in tbe outward court there were poreelaifi 
and other shops handsomely set out. We were told Ifact 
the temple had been erected and was maintained by tbe 
volontary contributions of the merchants of the town, to 
whom^ assuming the probability of their trade being pros- 
perous, length of life must be the first object I visited 
another temple nearly equal in splendid decoratioii, and 
very imposingly placed at the top of two handsome fights 
of stone steps tAventy feet long. I should suppose fnrai the 
small number of boats at anchor, that though Woo-cbin 
may be the place through whi<^h much of the trade between 
the southern and northern provinces passes, it can seareely 
be the seat of actual barter, which would imply a fong 
residence of the owners or their agents, and consequently a 
detention of the vessels on which the goods were laden. 
The season, however, or circumstances of the anchorage 
unknown to us, would perhaps explain the eireomatance. 
The town was populous, but certainly not more so than 
its alleged commercial importance would have led ns to 
expect. 

2i8t of Mvember. — Leaving at seven, we at first pro- 
ceeded on a river called by our boatmen Seaon-chafa, 
afterwards Shan-chou-Hho, and finally Shan-kho; there 
were several small islands, the banks low and with little 
interest. We had stUl a few clumps of trees, lingering 
traces of the romantic country we have quitted. . Berne hilfa 
are visible in the front, but we are gradually losing the^Lee- 
shan. With the exception of a large village not far from 
Woo-chin, the few others we have passed have been incon- 
siderahle. I must not omit that I have this day seen on 
the left bank the first pasture of any extent since my arrival 
in China. The cattle were not nttmeroas; ox^n and bnSk- 
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kiB6 ; it Wft0 80 clofely eaten op that it was fitter for cricket 
tiiao grazing. At suneet we wer^ opposite a few tolerably 
well iMiilt hoases^ with a dock-yard for small boats. Some 
hitls to the westward received the last beams of the setting 
run ; early 00 our voyage, 1 should perhaps have called 
them.mpnntains. The river was here about four hundred 
yards across: we anchored at Wang-chun, a military post 
with a few houses. 

Kwang sent a message to Lord Amherst, requesting that 
no person belonging to the embassy would go into the city 
of Kang-chang-foo^ which it is expected we shall reach to- 
morrow, being distant ninety lees ; the reasons assigned 
were the occurrence of the Eanperor's birthday and the 
public examination of students on the same day, and the 
consequent crowds that would be collected on these occa- 
sions ; the presence of the Foo-yuen was also mentioned. 
These alleged causes may be mere' pretexts ; they are, how- 
ever, plausible, and it would therefore be unreasonable, 
considering the liberty hitherto allowed notwithstanding the 
Smperor's edict, to express or perhaps to feel dissatisfaction. 
This is the first strictly official notice or the anniversary of 
the Emperor's birthday, the S4th of November, that has 
been received. The linguist Achow, indeed, some days 
since made a communication to Sir George^ evidently, but 
not avowedly by the Chin-chae's orders, the object of which 
was to ascertain whether the Embassador wolild feel dis- 
posed to join in tiie ceremony about to take place at Nang- 
chang-foo on the S4th. To this a suitable answer was 
returned by Sir George, in which, while the want of atten- 
tion towards the embassy hitherto experienced was adverted 
to^ a disposition was shown to meet the apparent wishes 
of Kwang, provided they were distinctly expressed, and 
every other circumstance of the ceremonial proved deco- 
rous and satisfactory. This reply was made, merely as Sir 
George's private opinion, and without committing Lord 
Amherst. From a subsequent communication through the 
same channel, the ko-tou seemed to he the object, which of 
course rendered the proposition absurd and inadmissible. 
Acfaow is so confused in his statements, that it is difficult to 
determine how far he acted by the CJiin-chae's orders, or 
what is the exact nature of the proposition. I can hardly 
suppose that Kwang could have expected that Lord Am- 
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herat would grataitoosly comply with a ceremony on bif 
return, to which he had sacrificed the receptioa of the eai- 
bassy, unless he conceived that his spirit must have beea 
chilled by his long absence from, the sunshine of imperial 
favour. I should certainly, on many accounts, rejoice it 
any joint celebration, of the anniversary ; for, having, by 
exchanging presents, declared the continuance of friendlj 
intercourse between the Sovereigns, it would be expedient, 
and indeed honourable far the Embassador to hare an op- 
portunity of appearing publicly in unison \nth the minister 
of the Emperor ; at all events 1 trust that a conqiUoienlaiy 
message, if not an offer to celebrate the day by firing a 
salute, may be sent to Kwang. Indeed a t»>mplete s^nce 
on the occasion might, 1 think, justly give some offenee to 
the Emperor, and if the motives were misrepresented, excite 
serious dissatisfaction. Moreover the appearing quit^ kar$ 
de combat on such a public occurrence is to my mind' more 
likely to be perverted by the Chinese into a confession erf 
sense of unworthiness, or into an ignorance ot prs^M^yi 
than viewed as an expression of dignified resentment 

2td ofJ^ovember, — We left our anchorage early in the 
morning, and the wind being unfavourable had recourse 
to tracking, men being supplied by the district to amist 
the boatmen* At eleven we passed some low hills^ and 
at t^velve arrived at Ghou-shah, opposite td which we an- 
chored to take in provisions; there were some tolerable 
shops in the place, consisting chiefiy of one long street: 
the surrountiing country was composed of low red sand- 
stone hills partially wooded. The distance of Ghou-shah 
from Nang-chang-foo is fifty lees, and it is, I believe^ the 
usual halting-place : we, however, proceeded twenty leei 
further before we anchored. Near Ghou-shah an ineonsi* 
derable cut called Ghali-kbo branches off to the righl^ and 
a short distance higher up a larger stream falls in on the 
eastward ; whether this latter be that coming from Hang* 
ciioo-foo we did not exactly ascertain. Indeed there are so 
many branches intersecting each other about this pc^sition, 
that it is higlily prohable the country for some miles is at 
times so completely inundated, as to be united with the 
lake. There are a range of mountains in our front on the 
right hand. The climate for these few days has been suffi* 
ciently cold to render the boats but unpleasant dwell- 
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ings. TIm Chiaese do nei seem to onderstand liow toeom- 
Iniie the adoufMoo <tf light with the exeluion of air; yon 
naj ei^y varaitfa and darkoeta^ btit light must be abut 
cut Oar Anchorage ui a sandy plain^ and I haYe not ob« 
served any Tillage near it. 

Kwang, this evening, in rciply to a written eommonica- 
tionfram Lard Amherst, conveying hia desire to celebrate 
the Bmpersr's birthday by . firing a saln(e> sent a message 
to say that he wasfollysensible of the Embassador's atten-^ 
tioD, hot as firing was not nsual on such occasions in Obina^ 
lie wonld beg leave to decline the intended compliment : 
shortly afterwards a visit from him was announced^ which 
has not, however, taken place, from the lateness of the 
hoar and the intervention of bosiness. 

SSi of J^Tavember.'^We left at daylight with a fine 
breeze, the country in places rather pretty. Oqr boatmen 
call the range of hilU we have seen on onr right Ghee.looDg^ 
shan ; a stream on onr left, which we passed abont eight, 
is said to be the Yin-koo-kho, leading from Yao-choo*foo,4^ 
where there is, I believe, a large manufacture of porcelain* 
At nine we saw the pagoda and walls .of Nang-chang-foo, 
with a suburb extending along the bank of the river : at this 
time the stream was called the Tung.kbo. Three quar- 
ters of an hour brought us to our anchorage opposite the 
suburb^: here we are said to be in the Shin-cbou-kho, the 
stream upon which the Dutch embassy arrived from Han^« 
choo-foo : We ure anchored at a low island, and I do not 
observe any number of continued dwelling-houses. 

The principal shops in the suburbs are the silk-dealers 
and furriers ; there were a few large porcelain shops, the 
ware not quite equal to that at Gkn-king-foo. Silk was to 
be purchased either raw, in thread, or wove : red, among 
the dyed, was the principal colour. Some of the archways 
under the gate so nearly resembled the arches of the streets^ 
that 1, with others, unintentionally infringed the order re- 
specting non-entrance. No regulation had certeiuly been 
made, as the soldiers, so far from objecting, of their own 

* Yao-cboOf from whence the porcelain is scot to Naog-chang-fooi is 
sitoated on the south-eastern bank of the lake^ iUng-te-ching, a neigh- 
bouring teim, is the principal seat of the aABiUactore. . "^ 

Kk 
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accord cebdaclecl us tfaitlier ; and when the miAiake had 
sabseqaently been discovered, seemed sorprtsed at oar for- 
bearknce. The best shops are in the chy ; those of ibe cap- 
makers^ from the embroidery nsed in the light undresa cap, 
and the velvet and furs ip the others, make a Tory f^d 
ahevr. Furriers' shops were exceedingly nomerooa aiid well 
supplied. The vases and other articles in toonae were not 
in such variety as at Woo-chin. There were^omaoj ahepi 
fiill of tawdry gilt crowns and helmets used in tlie ibeatre, 
that 1 should eonceive this city must be remarkable for the 
mannfacture of these things. IdoUmaking, inallksbra»ehes 
and of all sizes, was carrying on, aod apparei^y of Ike 
rudest materials and coarsest workmanship. When tiie 
details of idolatry are thus brought under the eye, it is im- 
possible not to feel astonishment, thai such gross perversioss 
of reason should subsist in any coontry not totally deatftote 
of intellectual improvement, f observed several paintings 
on glass^ the colouring extremely brilliant, and the designs 
not ill executed, and interesting from the sobjecta being 
chosen in the scenes of domestic life. 

S4ifA of J\rovember.--*'il9.vin^ discovered my mistake of 
yesterday, I studiously avoided the city itself, and made the 
tower the object of my walk ; a long street, extending, with 
little deviation from a right line, for a mile and a half, 
brought me to it. The building itself is rapidly fatting to 
ruins, and the staircases are scarcely trust-worthy. 8ieps 
nearly worn away mark its being the frequent reaortof 
visiters, either from devotion or curiosity ; there ia a good 
view of the city from the top : it is an irregular polygon 
with six gates, the longest side towards the water, the cir- 
cumferencc of the walls from five to six miles ; few large or 
bandsome buildings ; one, however, in the centre, with greea 
roofed tiles, must be excepted ; we conjecture that it was 
either a temple of Ihe sect of Tao-tze, or the hall wliere the 
students are examinad. The whole country which we had 
just passed over seemed intersected with streams, and must, 
from the lowness and small extent of the intervening of 
land^ be often completely inundated. In returning from the 
tower 1 met two wheelbarrows, the first with two welUdrcst 
women, one on each side the wheel, and the other with i 
boy apparently belonging to th^m^ A wheelbarrow seemt 
a strange visiting conveyance for ladies. It is used in this 
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part of China for oanying persens as well aa goodi; tlie 
former, I sappoge^ in' general of Ibe lower orders* I hafe 
before observed in olher places, that Ibmale curiosity defied 
the Imperial edicts ; it was most particularly the case here. 
The women, except the very poorest, were all painted. The 
objeet with Chinese women does not appear to be so much 
the imitation of the lily and the rose separated, as to give a 
atrong carnation tint to the whole complexion; many had 
fine eyes, though angularly shaped^ and were altogether 
tolerably attractive. The beggars were numerous, and im- 
portnnate to then: coontiymen ; from as they neither solicited 
nor seemed to expect alms. We saw several going about 
with a bell or a barn, and a basket; establishing themselves 
in a shop, tbey ring the one, or blow the other, till the basket 
is filled. 

An intimation has been received from Kwang, that he 
was the more anxious upon all points connected with the 
embassy, from the actual presence at this city of the mili- 
tary Mandarin second in command at Canton, who was on 
his way toPekin, and would of course report whatever be^ 
observed. Two temples that I visited to-day, and which £ 
recognised as being similar to that in the suburb of Nankin, 
with figures of sages round the hall, were said to belong to 
the sect'Of Tao-tae, at least so conjectured from the large 
figure, seated immediately below the three principal deities^ 
being called Lao-kion,* the founder of the sects. • 

SSth.-— In a walk round the walls I was most agreeably 
surprised, by coming upon the. place where the examina- 
tionf for the advancement in military rank was holding. 

* Pcre Fouquet tayst that the chiefship of the sect of Tao-tzeU here^ 
ditaryi hU title Teen-taeci or heavenly doctor, l^o-kiun, the founder, 
arose duHng the dynasty of Tcheou: the g^veat principle of his doctrine 
was religious absitraction, and indifference to worldly affairs ; be asserted 
the existence of an absolute vacuum* Magic is at present much prac- 
tised by the priests of his sect, who are supposed to possess panicular 
power oyer evil spirits. The doctrines of the Tao-tze have been repre- 
sented injurious to morals, and to the well-being of society. 

t This examination, on referring to the Missionary accounts, appears 
to have been that of Ba<;helors for Licentiate's degree. There are 
three degrees : Bachelor, Licentiate, and Doctor ; 'Tseou-tsee, Kien- 
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Xbeipliice might be calledr a stadium <if §b&6AUt6 kdiidnd 
yard» in knglk: at the upper emA a tempOTary hall had 
heeo erected, with an elevated throne w seat ; 4 row of 
MaDdarioe, in their full dreseet^ oeeupied eaeh eide^ but the 
diBtanee at wJiich 1 stood did not enable me to Meertatn 
whether the raised part was occupied bj some Alhittdtrias^ 
or by a representation of the. Imperial presence. At the 
extremity opposite to the hall was a Wall of mftMsryy 
intended a» a butt for military practice^ aod^ at a ehiNrt 
distance in advance, a py-loo, from which the candidates, 
on horseback, armed with a bow and three arrows, stafted : 
the marks at whidi they fired, covered with white paper, 
were about the height of a man, and somewliat wider, placed 
at intervals of fifty yards ; the object was to strike these 
marks successively with the arrows, the horses being kept 
at full speed. Although the bull's eye was not always fait, 
the target was never missed : the distance was trifling, not 
exceeding fifteen or twenty feet. It appeared to me llutt 
the skill was most displayed in cbaigtng^the bow^wititoat 
checking the horse. Tlie candidates were yonng Mandarins^ 
handsomely drest : their horses^ trimmings, and aoeootre- 
ments were in good order ; the arrows were inerety pointed, 
witlMmt barbs, to prevent aeeidents, Ae spectators benig 
within a few yards of the marks. On th^ whole the s^t 
was interesting, and I much regretted that the pressure rf 
the crowd, and the possibility of giving offisnce by any in- 
terruption that might thence arise to^ tiie ceremony, com- 
pelled me to remain only a few minutes. The dretait of. the 
walls was five miles and a half. 

Kwang, accoinpaoied by the treasurer and judge of the 
district of Gan-hwuy, called upon Lord Amherst, and was 
more than usually conciliatory in hislangnage: he alluded to 
the regret he should feel on separating, asking the other 
Mandarjiis, << How shall I part with my friends ?'^ And 
when Sir George expressed a hope that, like Sung-ta-jin, 
he would dine on board the ships at Whampoa, he replied, 
that thougti in every respect inferior to that distinguished 
Mandarin, his feelings towards us were the same. 

gin, Tsin-tse. They are examined in all militaiy manceuvres, and 

specially on the subject of encampments. 
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Boon illcar somtt a fin broke ust ia the aalnitb nppMUk 
to the baata, whieh was /pot trat moch Boooer than I had 
exposed; taro hontaa ooly ware. destrosFed. Aa oper cf 
oar fire-en^naa was ci¥&ty daelioad ; indeed^ as tiia d^ 
itscdf iras supplied with theei^ they were not necessary. 
The prineipal officers hete^ as in Turkey, are obUged ta 
attend on these oecasions^ and thfeir arriiral at the scene is 
annoonoed Ivy the una! aalntes. 

Kwang, in conTOfsation) mentioned thirty days as the 
probable dafation of the voyaj^ to Canton, bot forty if the 
wind was unfaToorable. Both these periods eoasiderahly 
exceed that of the former Bioglish or Batch ^otbassies ; and it 
is eon|eetured that Kwang^may have seme interest in the de^ 
lay, either eonneeted with the tarmioatmi of the eaibassy, «v 
in niy opinion, with the aiore likely circnmstanoe of bis wiaii 
to obtain the situation of Hoppo, which might possiMy te 
promoted by his bmof; on the spot, when the tsoUdtations 
of Ms friends at court were in thefaeisht of their aetivity. 

S6t4iif JWvemier. — Lord Amherst and Shr George Stana^ 
ton, by Kwang's recoanneadation. visited a temple a few 
lees from tba anchorage, and 1 had reason to lament the 
preference I ^ive to a crieket-matcb, whreh had been gel 
np by the gentlemen of the embassy. The eircnmstaaee af 
taking part in a gaaie of cricket at Nani^-ehang-foo is, how- 
ever, avoir remarkai>le than the aighl of an additioaal 
temple, and may eoasole me in some degree for (he loss; 
This temple has been eiroted by the salt merchants, and 
was appropriately dedieated tothegod of riches. The gild- 
ing and ornaments of all kinds were exceedingly handsoaie: 
It has a garden and theatre attached, and the whole was 
used fiar porpoaes of amusement as weU as devatioa. 

2^tkofJ\rwemh».^^Wfi qniiieA our anchorage soonailer 
daylight, with heavy rain and a good breeze ; at the distance 
of four miles we entered the Kan-kho, leaving the Sing- 
(;bon-kbo, the fimner branching off to the northward. At 
twdve we passed another branch on our right : our course 
has he^n frequently to the eastward of son^th. After round- 
ing a hill with some fir trees at (he summit, we arrived at 
Gbee-cha-tang^ a small town with a ruined pftgod«a of seven 
stories a short distance fromit;«tbe Imnks have been in 
general low, and the sandy flats, high mounds, and roots of 
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the ireesy are avficient marks of freqoent immdatiour. Li 
our walk we saw some of the wax and camphor tree ; the 
latter of a very large size. A temple id the town oomftakitd 
a complete exhibition of the punishments in bell, not, I 
thhik^ of the same character as those formerly described 
under the name of the Ten Kings. I am indined to sap- 
pose that the authors who hare written upon China hare 
too much simplified the religions prevalent in that eoontiy, 
for it is impossible to refer the symbols or figures of the dii^ 
ferent idols that have eome under our observa^Mi io tte 
great divisions of sects established in their writings. I nhoald 
apprehend that the Chinese mythology is one of the most 
various that has ever existed ; a^d it would be matter of 
curious inquiry to ascertain whether there be say origin and 
history common to the multitude of the diffiweat gods^ to be 
met with in their temples. 

This day has been a tolerable trial of the new boats, 
which have stood it mueh better than was expected, their 
upper works being only matting; they rise very moeh for- 
ward^ and the larger kind are almost as high abaft. In ac 
eommodation and size they are much iitfeiior to our former 
boats^ a greater number is consequently required: their 
general deseription is long and narrow, with a small draeght 
of water. Better %ere certainly proeurabilev and^ unless 
resistance had been shewn, worse would have been snpplied: 
so much for Chinese politeness. The Foo-yuen at Mang- 
chaiig.foo having literally taken no notice of the presence 
of the embassy, Lord Amherst thought it right not to let 
such rudeness, pass without remark, and sent a message^ by 
Mr. Morrison, to Kwang, expressing his dissatisfaction and 
surprise, which was the greater, as the Viceroy, the Foo- 
yuen's^ immediate superior, bad behaved so differently. 

9Sth of «/V*ovemier.— The rain still eontinoes, and renders 
the scene very uncomfortable : should this weather last, we 
can hardly depend npon the mat coverings of our boats 
being able to resist the constant drenching. The banks 
have been partially wooded, villages not frequent, with the 

• The Foo-yuen is the governor of one province, subordinate, how- 
ever, to the Tsong-tou, usually translated Viceroys whose jumdictior. 
extends over two provinces. 
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military potttat^mall intervals. — At ten. On our right we 
passed some red sand-stone hillsy which seems the principal 
component of the strata hereabouts. The banks of the 
river, for a few lees^ were high. At eleven o'clock I re- 
marked a temple whose situaiion^ under more favomabU 
circumstanoes of weather, would have been picturesque: 
about two we arrived at our anchorage close ta Foong-ling- 
hien, distance sixty lees; The matoos, or landing-places, 
were particularly well made, with stone steps. Foong-ling- 
hien is a walled town, with one long street, containing a few 
large shops ; there was nothing of sufficient interest to make 
us regret the rainy day as unfavourable to exploring. I 
observed one shop with paintings of rather superior execu- 
tion. The din of Ohinese music has been more than usoally 
annoying at this anchorage. 

SiHth of JVovember.^ — At half past nine we passed a guard- 
boose, with a strong stone embankmieot near to it ; the 
width af the river, soon after^ was nearly a quarter of a. mile^ 
and persons were employed eitheir in repairing or construct* 
ing a stone embankment similar to that just passed. From 
these embankments^ and the< numerous gravelly flats both 
on the bank and in the centre of the river, the stream must 
be of considerable width and rapidity at certain seasons. 
At eleven, passed Seang-ko-kea, a hamlet, with a temple 
situated among some &ne camphor trees :^ although im« 
mediately near the river, the banks have been generally a 
more gravelly beach : a little beyond^ the country looks 
well, being prettily diversified with wood. The gravelly 
flats are numerous, and the frequent shallows prove the 
necessity of boats drawing as little water as those in whicii 
we now are. Our course has been much to the westward of 
south. — One o^clock. We passed two streams on our rights 
one of them either the Lin-kiang, or a branch of the same. 
At half past three we passed, oa our left, Chang-shoo^ a 
town of some extent, on the banks of the river; the bouses 
were either of r^d brick, or painted of that colour ; they 
looked neat and substantial. Proceeding ten lees further, 
we anchored at Lin-kiang-ho-keu^ or the mouth of the Lin- 
kiang river : the city of that name is twenty lees inland^ 

* Lfturus cafviphora* 
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flosieihiag to tk% northward. The rivery I was toldby ikt 
boatmen^ ia here divided iato two branehea^ and that ire 
aire aachoced ia the smaller. On the whole, the oeeaaty rf 
thia laat day's journey, seventy leea, maat^ in Aoe !weatlier, 
be pretty ; ve^ Uttie cnltivation in eight : no renuiaioa of 
nin^ which, tbongh diaagreeable at preaeat, will^ we are 
told, faeilitate our progress farther. Thease of the eleraled 
teecastle in increasing, by the declivity, the inpeiua of the 
■len while poling, is particularly evident in our preaent 
boats, where our progress is chiefly effecied by thai vieaas. 

30th of M^avember.^^Th^ TtAuj heaves be prataed, h» 
ceased, and we are restored to light and fresh air.-^-^m 
o^cloek. We passed a small village, and shortly afterwards 
a military post, remarkable for its pretty situation, ia a 
clump of camphor and other trees; at half past eleven, the 
town of Yanda, with a tower of nine stories, of good pro- 
portions, but not high ; the houses extended some diatenee, 
and were interspersed with trees : one range of moantanw 
S. S. £. another nearly cbntinnona to tiie southward. Al 
twelve we passed the point of Tay*in-ehow, an island with 
a temple : the boatmen here made an offsriag of ire* works 
Mid burnt paper, tothePoo-sa-: immediately oppoaile there 
was a hamlet, Sha-koo. The villages to-day have been small, 
but frequent, and with good, houses. I have been much 
struck with the fine spreading branches, and deep green 
foliage, of the camphor tree. Tay-in-chow is thirty lees 
from Lin-kiang: — Two o'chck. Temple and guard-hoose 
of Sho-koo-tang, one of th6se situations which alwmya make 
me regret not having suAeient knowledge of drawing to 
record, in a sketch, the characteristic combtnations of ace- 
nery in the different conntries I may visit The roc^and 
general architecture of the temple was in the best Chinese 
style ; the clump of trees was very beaotifol ; a guard of 
soldiers occupied the fore-ground, and the whole was backed 
by a picturesque range of mountains. We have to-day met 
several long rafts with so many huts on them, that at adis- 
lance they look like flats in the middle of the stream, with 
small villages. 

At a quarter to three we saw the paou-ta of Sing-kan- 
hien,,niue stories. The stream narrows very much here; 
a low range of hills near the river^ on the left bank ; moon- 
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fains formiog m amphitheatre, and sfl«rwavd«diriAQg inte 
ranges ; the lowest on oar left At half past foar we were 
abreast of iSing-kon-hien, a town appearing of some extent^ 
with mountains behind it; thb adjacent country prettily 
wooded^ with mcich variety of groond : oar anchorage is 
oppMite to the town, probably as mach for convenience at 
from jealousy. Orange groves have been seen this morning) 
the shortness of my sight has prevented me from remarking 
them ; my eye has, however, been amply gratiied by con« 
templating the rich green foliage of the camphor tree, whicb^ 
eombtned with the wide spread of its branches, renders it 
equal in beauty to any of the trees of English scenery $ and 
as it is also an evergreen, a country where it aboands may 
defy the baring violence of winter. The wax bash^ waa 
found near the village. 

i8t of December. — An accident met with by the Chiiu 
cbae's boat, together with the vioienoe of the wind^ haire 
detained us at this anchorage, named Kya-poo. As we 
ftkind a good cricket-ground, the time did not hang upon 
our hands ; and, indeed, amusement l>eing the scarcest of 
all commtoditie» in^ China, I did not regret the delays Dif- 
Acuities were- thrown in the way of those who wisbod^to 
visit the toWtt, and I do not believe any succeeded in getti^ 
over the water« As a place of no importance, the opposi- 
tion, at the moment, did not signify ; 1 trost, liowiBver, tha^ 
we ^hall not find a system of abridging our liberty^ aboat 
to commence. The brown cotton,t not in coltivation, hot 
immediately freed from the husk, has been met with : wlven 
worked into thread it is mooh more coloured than in the 
raw state ; in the latter the colour is only partially diffused ; 
I should therefore apprehend some dyeing process is em«- 
ployed. 

id of Deeemher. — The morning was fine though cold^ 
and the wind fair. At eight we {Missed a military pose and 
Village, at the foot of the hills, which here reached to the 
water^s edge; there was a temple opposite, to the deity of 

* Ligustrum lucidum^ the Chinese name i^s pe-U-ahoo. The wax 
is deposited by a species of insecU; the trees which I saw resembM 
a large thorn bush. 

t Hibicus rellgiosus. 

^ LI 
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which tlie boatBien made an offferiiig of incense. From tiie 
repetitioa of these offerings i should infer^ that they -were 
more religions than the crews of our former boats. At thirty 
lees we passed the Tillage and military post of Yio-hp ; oar 
course here much to the westward. Waving a flag, I (ri>- 
servedy is part of the salute from the Chinese guard ; what- 
ever be the weather the salute is not ^omitted, but io some 
measure to alleviate the severity of the service, the aoldiere 
ate allowed to use umbrellas in case of rain« About twelve 
we arrived at Kya-kiang-hieo, sixty lees, where it was sup- 
posed we should anchor, as it is the regular stage. Some of 
us landed, uid were surprised to find the gates of the town 
Bol only shut, but with aa outward covering of mats ; a 
ekevaus^de-frise occupied one flank of the entrance, where 
the landing-places had been erected, and the whole looked 
like preparations for a siege. These precautions may either 
arise from a change of system, or merely from the personal 
character of the governor ; the latter I think most {probable. 
The loss was not great, as it seemed a place of no extent or 
importance. Our boats continued their progress in a few 
minutes : the mountains behind us formed a fine amphi- 
tiieatre, and the scene was altogether interesting. At half 
past due we passed a ruined pao-ta of nine stmios, which 
the boatmen .called MoCi-cha-ming % it looked the mutilaled 
Survivor of some severe storm. 

Soon after passing a small village, the mountains closed 
soas topive.a narrow passage to the river betwixt them. 
On clearing this, at a quarter before five, we reached our 
anchorage, forty lees &om Kya-kiang-bien, one hundred 
being the day's journey. This activity interferes very much 
with the speculations respecting Kwaog's wish to delay, 
and leaves only the ordinary'^course of events to account for 
the lengtli of our voyage. Foo«koo.tang appearing an in- 
flignificant village, we took a short walk into the country, 
where we met with som.e .pits of coal that had been sunk 
like wells ; the fragments at the bottom of the hill where 
they were situated appeared pure slate. I am inclined to 
tliink the coal itself of the species called blind coal, from 
its softness and slaty structure : the strata near the pits 
were chiefly calcareous. The mountains have presented an 
uniform appearance of barrenness. 
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2d of December. — The coarae of the river wiadi so mneh 
that we often Reem on a lake, eompletely sorrounded by 
moontains. Iq the clearness of its water the Kan differs 
materially from the other rivers over which we have tra- 
velled ; the bed is gravelly^ with rocks in places^ rendering 
the navigation not free from danger. One of our boats 
struck upon a rock jtist covered by the water^ and would 
probably in a wider stream have gone down. At twelve 
o'clock, forty lees, we passed on our right Ey-shwuy-shien^ 
a walled town, extending some distance in the direction of 
the bank, and prettily situated at a narrowing of the rivet, 
by the hiountains. Many gardens and groves were inclosed 
within the walls : the hooses did not occupy much of the 
area. A temple of two stories, now in ruins^ seemed to 
have been a handsome building : the Paou-ta was \n a 
similar state. The long sandy flat, stretching from the 
point near the most inhabited part of the town, must pro-, 
bably prevent this town being much resorted to by b^ats 
on the voyage up and down. I here observed one of the 
rafts, already mentioned, worked by long sweeps at the 
head and stern. At a quarter past three we passed Tay- 
chew, a pretty little town, situated among some very fine 
trees. A new looking Paou-ta, opposite to the town, in 
exceedingly bad proportions, evinced the decay of architec- 
ture among the Chinese. 

Half fast four. We anchored at Ky-gan-foo, and im- 
mediately landing, crossed in a ferry-boat the small branch 
of the river, forming a wet ditch to this face of the town* 
The city is not of great extent, situated on an eminence; 
and the greatest space within the walls is occupied in gar- 
dens, small fields, and inclosed grounds, belonging to some 
of the larger dwelling-houses. The roads, for the houseis 
are so far distant from each other that the term street is 
scarcely applicable, were well paved with small tiles : one 
main street, conducting to the suburb, was the only one de^. 
serving the appellation. The public offices were lar^ build- 
logs; and, from the extent of the outward walls, 1 should 
suppose that there were several large proprietors resident 
ivithin their circuit. 

In the suburbs, however, all the busy and commercial 
part of the population resided ; and from the new shops 
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just occofiied^ and others bfuldiog, this qiuirlrr ^m evi- 
deotly improving. There were several large cotton waie* 
houses ; io others I saw bales of a substance whicfa wm 
either hemp or the fibres of the bark of some trees; oevertl 
large ^hops were filled with bales of the cloth called Dan- 
keen, both brown and white : much silk in skains wsis also 
to be met wiih» We saw oranges and shaddocks in the 
market^ neither looking good nor ripe. No opposition wts 
made to our entrance into the city, so that the precaotions 
taken yesterday were merely local. On our return, we 
grossed the water at a ford, not opposite to our boats, mrfaeie 
I was surprised to find a crowd assembled to €:alch a 
glimpse of the few amongst us who might pass tliat waj: 
having so little occupation for their eyes, they seemed to 
continue together either from the principle of mere gregari- 
ousness, or to listen to their own shouts. We passed soffie 
handsome looking temples in the street of the subarb isflie- 
diately facing the river. Within these few last days oor 
anchorage has been inclosed by a railing, and I apprefceod 
that ike inhabitants are prohibited from passing the bona* 
dary; this will in some measure account for the apparently 
absurd position taken up by the crowd just mentioned. 

It is useful to mark the progressive impressions respect- 
ing the amount of population, as the ultimate opinion wiH 
be more accurate from coUeeting these several reeollectidos, 
and with this view I must here confirm my former assertiofi, 
that in the conntry through which we have lately passed, 
with the exception of Nang-changfoo, placed as it will be 
recollected when we passed under circumstances calculated 
to increase the ordinary assemblage, no exoberanee of ps- 
pnlaHon, comparing China with any of the toleraWy toa- 
ris^ng countries of Europe or Asia, has been o tter wad . 
]^och land, from want of draining, is left uocnlfvated; 
s^d other lands, in more favourable situations, occsBii|Mally 
appear neglected. The practice among the labouring t^^aes, 
of taking their meals, as part c^ their wages, at eating, 
houses, gives a greater appearance of pirpulousness to the 
tftreets; and if to this be added the accumulation. of apecta- 
tors from the novelty of the sight wherever we pass, I should 
be inclined to donbt both the universal oiltivation of the 
ml; and the excessive population ascribed to Qluaa. 
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ah 0f IleMm6er.-*-4Some pretty wot>dlattd eeuntry ex- 
teadfl in a parallel direction^ immediately beyond the sandy 
flat forming the branch of the river. At nine we passed oa 
our right Tang-kou-too, a large village^ well situated in a 
amall bay formed by the river. On looking back> the view 
of this place was highly picturesque, the mountains forming 
a lofly skreen behind the houses. Some boats were anchored 
here, and there was a pleasing appearance of bustle and 
population. The river winds very much, and the beautiful 
clumps of trees are frequent on the banks : bills take the 
place of mountains. On our right the soil is of a reddish 
colour^ on our left sandy ; the beach covered with pebbles'; 
and the width of the river interrupted by long flats. The 
country towards evening was uninteresting. We anchored 
at seven o'clock, at Wang-kan, a small hamlet under a high 
bank, having accomplished ninety lees in fourteen hours, 
much of the distance by the labour of the crews in poling 
and tracking. The endurance of fatigue by the boatmen is 
most remarkable in this day's journey ; there was scarcely 
aay intermission to their exertions, and, with the thermome- 
ter as low as forty-five or fifty degrees, they are in the wa- 
ter^ several times during the day. Their diet is chiefly 
rice, with a small quantity of animal food: the use of spi- 
Tituoos liquors is not habitual, certainly not daily. There 
was an omisual noise of loos and wooden instruments during 
the night; 1 did not ascertain wliether it had any connexion 
"with the eclipse of the moon, visible about three in the morn- 
ing: in this longitude it was but partial. 

5tk qf December. — At eight we passed a Paou-ta on our 
right, with the top so inclined as' to threaten falling; as, 
however, it has continued in the same state for the last 
twenty years, the danger is not probably imminent. At 
ten we reached Tay-ho-hien, a walled town, with a band- 
some gate; the walls in ruins. On the opposite side the 
bank presented a beautiful richness of foliage, where the 
evergreen of the camphor was finely contrasted with the 

* At night, wlien their iabours are dosed, the boatmen wash their 
bodies wiih hot water; rather, I suppose, lo remove the sttfifness of 
their joints, than from notions of cleanliness ; the washing even at this 
season took place in the air. 
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departing autauDal tints of the other trees. The river near 
Tang-shan-kou, a military post and village with good shops, 
was divided by an island, Tchokochow. A few lees ia 
advance we came npon some Urge plantations of the sugar- 
cane. The navigation after sunset must be extremely dan- 
gerous, there being several rocks just even with the wateri 
edge ; strong currents set round some of the projeeliog 
points, which it requires great exertion in the trackers U> 
stem. Our present boats are verymanageable^andy though 
perhaps not pleasing to a seaman's eye," are, when under 
sail from their form, long in proportion to their breadth, 
and their lofty curved prows, very picturesque objects. 
We anchored at Paou-tou, not being able to reach Pe-teha- 
tsong : the usual stage distance ninety lees. I picked op 
some pieces of granite on the bankj it did not, however, 
seem to me that any of the adjacent mountains were con. 
posed of it. 

6th of December — We left our anchorage some Ume 
before daylight, and at half past seven saw Pe-teha-tsoog 
on our left : the banks steep. At twelve we passed an old 
pagoda, opposite to the. village of Lo-ko-wang, where a 
small stream fell into the river. This place is twenty lees 
from Wan-gan-shien, which we reached at two o'clock. 
Mountains on both sides, in the range to the eastward and 
northward of considerable elevation; on the summit of a hill 
to the southward are the ruins of a small tower. The ap- 
proach to this town is picturesque, and the effect of the 
mounlamous scenery was heightened by the gloominess of 
the weather. No objection was made to our entering the 
town, the walls of which are close to the river ; their circuit, 
winch I made on the rampart, is about two miles. The 
shops, though small and uninteresting to us, were well sup- 
plied with all the common necessaries required by travellers. 
Vegetables in great abundance, and of good quality; indeed 
the quantity of eatables exposed for sale considerably ex- 
ceeded the probable demand of the inhabitants. On the 
wliole, there was an air of bustle and prosperity about the 
town, which has not been the case in those we have passed 
since Nang-chang-foo. 

Near the river-gate there are two large temples, one of 
which was interesUng to me as being the most complete 
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hall of aUceatoTS or worthies that I have met with. The 
space in the front of the temple, usually occupied by the 
idol, contained a number of oblong tablets, inscribed with 
the names of those persons whose virtuous lives had entitled 
them to this pre-eminence in honour. The compartments 
in each side of the hall were filled with similar tablets ; 
many appeared ancient. The honour of a tablet is naturally 
an object of posthumous ambition^ and filial piety has been 
known to make great pecuniary sacrifices to obtain it for 
deceased parents. Were the principle of the institution 
maintained in its purity^ it would present a simple but 
powerful excitement to moral conduct among the living. 
Immediately outside the wall, farthest from the river, there 
were two public schools, one of which either building, or 
under repair, was dedicated to Wang-chang, I believe either 
the God of Literature, or a deified man, who protected 
learning in his lifetime. Red sand-stone is much used in 
building, and a large py-loo in this town, made of it, was, 
I think, the best specimen of this species of Chinese archi- 
tecture that I have seen. On^ the sides were two small 
porticos, supported by square columns ; the centre was the 
usual square gateway ; the uppefr part of the porticos and 
gateway decorated with sculpture, were not iirexccuted. In 
the town were some good dwelling-houses, with small gardens 
attached; the oraiige and shaddocks were growing in them. 
Small palm-trees^ mark our approach to the tropic. Some 
temporary buildings, and an inclosure of matting, painted 
red, were erected before our boats ; altogether more pre- 
paration has been lately mdde for the reception of the 
embassy at the anchorages. In the shops I observed several 
pieces of onwrought iron, about si?^ inches in length and one 
in thickness ; but c<luld not learn whether it came from any 
mines in the neighbourhood. The variety of commodities 
for sale in the same sirap has often snrprised me ; in i\m par- 
ticular instance^ iron, gypsum,t much used by the Chinese 
ill medicine, spices, linen drapery, leAllier purses, lanterns, 
with many- other articles, were to be met with together* 

* Sago rumphius, or Sago palm. 
■ t Gypsum IS used by Chinese physicians as a ren^edy or prevenlive 
I of the effects of mercurial preparations upon the system. 
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These must be inieiided for the conTenieMe ef the boats^ 
tbat may ofteo put in onlj for a few mioates^ and thenfm 
want snppltes of all kinds at once. The crowd here wasm 
little troublesome^ that their curiosity seemed sczHreely ex- 
cited by our appearance. 

7th of December. — A gratuity yesterday eveniiig to the 
boatmen announced our approach this day to the Shi-pa- 
Uin, or eighteen cataracts, the ternirs of this inland itaTigt- 
tion ; we have passed ten daring the day, which certainlj 
had nothing formidable : they arise from the iotermptioB of 
the river in its course by reefs of rocks; in some there wu 
merely a strong rippling in the water, in others they were 
trifling breakers. Military posts are at very short intervals. 
At ten we passed a small temple, where the boatmen made 
an offering; of a much larger one^ dedicated to Ta-waitg^ 
they took no nolice. At a quarter after twelve, seventy lees 
from Wan-gan-shien, we saw Woo- tzu, a village, very prettily 
fiituated near the river. Ten lees in advance, we arrived at 
Kwein-ling, our anchorage. This day's journey has been 
highly interesting, from the peculiar beauty of the scenery ; 
the river flows between two ranges of mountains^ its beds 
in places narrowed to a defile; while in others, as at onr 
anchorage, the sandy flats mark that the width of the 
stream is often considerable ; the lower parts of the moun- 
tains have been frequently well wooded^ and the windings 
of the river have presented them nnd<>r highly picturesque 
points of view. Kweinlirig^ an insignificant village. Ascend- 
ing the mountains near it, the scene was remarkable^ from 
the wavy appearance assumed by the diffierent hills, mostly 
of a conical shape : the valleys were cultivated in terraces, 
increasing in height, and diminishing in width, as they ad- 
vanced towards the body of the range ; the whole had a very 
striking, if not a beautiful effect. All these mountains were 
in a state of great disintegration t the soil on them in of a 
deep red colour, produced^ as I conceive, from the red 
sand-stone forming their principal component. G^nite 
existed in large blocks at the bottom. Large plantations 
of the camellia and of firs* covered the sides of the hills. 
Here we saw the species of pine first bronght to Bngland 

* Pinus lanceolatus. 
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by the last embanfiy* Some orange-trees were seeo, bat 
\ylthoat fruit ; we have not as yet fouod any that were ripe^ 
or worth eating. 

8th of December. — Leaving Kweinliug, and clearing the 
narrow passage of the river near it, we passed a pretty 
wooded island* Having proceeded a few lees we anchored at 
Leaog-kouy a small town, to await the arrival of three boats 
that had not joined us the preceding evening. A small 
stream was here crossed by a long wooden bridge built of 
slight materials, but well adapted for the situation : the bed 
of the river marking that its width must vary considerably 
with the season. The wild tea was found here. Moun- 
tainous scenery of the same character as yesterday. Con-^ 
tinuing our journey we anchored at See-chow, sixty lees 
distant from Kwein-ling. At four o'clock we passed one of 
the most rapid fans or difficult waters. Like other Chinese 
accounts, we have found the danger from these reefs much 
exaggerated. The course of the river is, however, so much 
interrupted by them^ as to render the navigation imprac- 
ticable in this season, except by daylight* Our anchorage 
at a small island was well wooded. Tlie camphor trees were 
particularly large, and covered with parasites. A Mandai^in 
who accompanied us in our walk, said that the Chinese 
attributed tlie growth of these plants to seeds dropped by 
birds upon the trees where they afterwards took root: this 
notion has more accuracy than belongs generally to Chinese 
philosophy, at least it seems scarcely to belong to the same 
family as the production of quails from frogs. A tree with 
a large leaf resembling that of the sycamore was pointed ' 
oot^ from which an oil is expressed, u^ed to preserve the 
timbers of junks, and considered next in efficacy to the 
varnish tree.* 

9th of Uecember. — The river at first somewhat wider. 
At niae we passed Fu-tung, a small village situated on a 
bluff point, near which a »tmall stream seemed to fall into 
the river off an islaud which the boatmen called 8ee-ya chow; 
the water was so shallow, that a passage had !>een formed 
by clearing away the^and on each side Tor the boats. Work- 

* I know no^ if this be the ToDi;-shoo : the name oC the \aroish trea 
is Tsi-shoo, 

M m 
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men were still waiting with their ecrapens to deepen the 
channel^ or to assist in pushing the boats through if req^^red: 
ihe channel was marked out by twigs, and on either side in 
places there were only a few inches of water. On the snail 
island were some plantations of su^r-cane, remarkable for 
the bright green c4)lour of the vegetation. At twelve o'clock 
we anchored at Tien-see-tn to allow the boatmen to dioey 
and afterwards proceeding till past two, finally broo^t op 
at Ling-tang-miaO| several of the boats being asters. The 
country here presented the same billowy expanse of momi- 
tains that has been before mentioned, throughout in a state 
of great disintegration. Clay-slate and sandstone eompqaed 
the summit, and granite, compact lime-stooe^ and grsy- 
wacke occupied the bottom. The valleys were watered 
by mountain streams, and carefully cultivated in terraees. 
From observing one side of the hills generally covered with 
the camellia while the other was bare, or bore only a few 
plants, I should conclude that aspect is of great conse- 
quence to its successful culture. I have remarked thai the 
pine mentioned as peculiar to China, which looks a deci- 
duous tree and particularly hardy, is generally planted on 
the sanie situations with the camellia ; from this circom- 
stance one might infer the possibility of the latter bein^ 
naturalised in our climates. The water-mills used t%f 
bruising the husks of the camellia, and the machios for 
ultimately expressing the oil, were seen here* 

A py-loo is carried in one of the boats to be erected 
wherever the Chinchae may stop, should the poverty of 
the place not furnish this necessary appendage of hb rank. 
The skull of a notorious robber was suspended in a grating 
at the top of a pole near our anchorage ; he had been the 
terror of the country for years, and had committed many 
murders. I believe this posthumous punishment is reserved 
by the Chinese law for such erimes as treason and murder. 
Our djiy^js journey has been thirty lees. 

iOth of December.— At eight o^clock, about twenty lees 
from our anchorage, we passed the most difficult tan or 
rapid ; the boatmen called it Tien-su-tan. A Mandarin was 
on duty on shore, accompanied by soldiers and other 
persons, to asi^ist in getting the boats through the passage ; 
the water is of such various depths^ and the rocks in places 
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fto tiear tke wmter'g edge^ tliat the pMsage mast often he 
attended with danger. Indeed the recent wreck of a large 
boat sufleiently altegted the necessity of precantions. , At 
eleven we passed a large villagei Siag-miao-tseen^ near to 
which the channel had been deepened for the oeeasioif* 
The men were still at work io remove the sand thrown in 
by the passage of the different boats. A flat board driven 
forward with handles by two men collected the sand^ which 
three others drew by cords, to which a small beam was hU 
tached. Gboo-tan, a small town with some good honsei 
and two large buildings, waa said to contain a remarkable 
^ temple. 

Understanding that the city of Ean-choo-foo was only 
twenty lees distant from a rained pagoda which we saw at 
two o'clock, I landed and walked to the point where the 
rivers here called Tung-ho, East River, and Bee^ho, West 
River, the flrst coming from Fo-kien, join where I crossed 
the united stream, to the walls of the city. In my walk I 
passed some fields cultivated with the pig-nut. The tops 
are cut off with a sharp iron, and the root is then dn^ up 
from the depth of four or five Inches ; the earth is sifted 
from the nut in a wooden grating or sieve. Some fine trees 
of the Yung- shoo, a species of ficus surpassing the cam- 
phor in the luxuriant spreading of their branches, hang 
over the bank of the river. The soil here was generally 
sandy, and seemed scarcely to repay the labour of cultiva- 
tion. Kan-choo-fao, seen from a distance, appears exteu* 
give. It is situated on the banks of the Tung-ho and See* 
ho rivers, otherwise Ghang-kho and Eang-kho ; the bank 
of the latter of such elevation, as to require stone terraces 
for the support of the wall built on the summit. This givea 
a peculiar character to the town, and the effect was height, 
ened as the boats approached, by the position of the crowds 
on the top of the walls hanging over them in anxious en* 
riosity. A stone quay extends for some distance on this 
aide, with handsome landing-places of long stone steps. 
At the top of these a temporary building had been erected, 
and decorated with flags for the reception of the Ghin-chae ; 
the walls were in good order, and in some places had been 
recently repaired. At the north-eastern extremity of the 
wall there is a hi^ building of three stories looking like * 
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gate ; it is, however^ only used as a watch-tower. li wm 
no late in the evening when 1 got iqto the city that littto 
fras to be seen^ and unless we remain here to-morrow, I 
must be satisfied with the exterior, in describing which I 
must not forget the pagoda of nine stories, and appareotiy 
of an unusoal shape. Many of the boats did Bot arrive till 
two hours after sunset, in consequence of the diflBculty ia 
getting over the shallows ; the passa^, from the narrowness 
of the channel immediately at the junction of the rivers, 
was particularly difficult for the larger boats at that hoar. 
nth of December. — The necessity of changing the boats 
in which the presents are embarked for smaller has delayed 
us here, and given us time to examine the city* It^ sitoa- 
tion at the junction of the rivers Chang and Kan, eomnia- 
nicating with the commercial provinces 'of Fo-kien and 
Qiiang-tung, renders it a place of importance. The ex- 
changes or halls for the meeting of the merchants belonging 
to the principal cities or provinces are large and handsome 
buildings, in the style of the best Chinese temples. In the 
two which I visited, that of Ry-gan-foo and Fo-kien, there 
was an elevated stnge for theatrical representation ; in the 
former an entertainment Jiad taken place the night of our 
arrival, which in passing I ol>served to be attended by na- 
raerous spectators of all classes. I'lie hall of the Fo-kien 
merchants was dedicated to the goddess of navigation, who 
is also the tutelary deity of the province. These buildings 
are originally built and subsequently maintained by private 
aubscriptions. The shops were not Urge, nor did they 
contain great variety of goods : the most considerable were 
the tea shops. On the other hand, however, many of the 
streets were spacious (for a Chinese city,) contained gfK>d 
houses, and, though not crowded with population, were 
nowhere empty. Crossing the city from the gate near our 
anchorage to within a few yards of the wall on the opposite 
side, we reached the Faou-ta, the building of the kind, with 
the exception of that of Lin4sin-foo, most worth seeing on 
our journey. It is in form a hexagon of nine stories, the 
basement story wide in proportion to the others, which 
gradually diminish; the stucco on the outside is dark grey 
on a white ground, and has a good effect; the projecting 
roofs of the storlea are hexagonal^ with grotesque porcelain 
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onmmentf at the angles. Iron balU^ elliptical in shape, 
rise from the sooiiiiit, termiiiatiDg at last id a point This 
tower was wiginally built in the reign of Kea-tsing, three 
hundred years since j it has been frequently, aild indeed 
recently repaired. 

After some delay we succeeded in obtaining admission 
to a hall of Confucius^ (Roong-foo4ze) close to the tower, 
in a much better state than any we had yet seen. These 
buildings are known by the semicircular bath in the first 
court and the long galleries surrounding the courts generally 
filled with tablets of his immediate disciples, sages, and 
worthj men. Small sand-stone columns supported these 
galleries, while some of larger dimensions formed a portico 
to the present buildings. Philosophy, though it may justly 

* The writings of Confucius ha?e merited and obtained the attention 
of the missionaries, and it is not to be denied that his philanthropy and 
patriotism have justly entitled his name to immortality, and his memory 
to gratitude, at least among his. country men. Bom In an age when both 
religion and morality were neglected, he endeavoured to reform the 
conduct of the sovereign and the people, not by pretended revelations, 
but a simple exposition of the .principles most conducive to the well- 
being of society. The mode in which he connected his doctrine with 
the Kings or sacred books is a proof of his knowledge of our nature, 
ever yielding to authority, and more especially to antiquity, what would 
be refused to reason, duni vetera extollimuay reeentium ineuritm. Con- 
fucius, in the application of his maxims to' the conduct of life, and in 
his method of teaching, resembled Socrates, and was much superior to 
his cotemporary Lao-kiun, whose scepticism and indifference to worldly 
affairs were neither calculated to make great men, nor^good cidzens. 
Confucius was bom in the sixth century before the christiao era, in the 
province of Shan-tung. 

Notwithstanding the merits of Confucius, I am not» however, aware 
that either interest or, idstruotion ts to be derived by Europeans from a 
perusal of his writings. The inaxtros of good government as applica- 
ble to despotism, and the principles of moral conduct in private life,, 
have been nndfcrstood in alleges and countries not absolutely barbarous ; 
they are contained in the cemmon«pUce book of mankind, in the con- 
sciences of individuals.*— To influence practice they must receive the 
sanction either of divine revelation, or of human laws, and the only use- 
ful works on such subjects are those that apply the general principles 
to the particular circumstances of different societies. 
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rMidile the €xtniini^Bee8 of naliiiml rapentMMiy will 
rM4ily «(xciM6 the ▼eoemtiM paid te (be tablet of Con* 
ftraias bearing the simple ioscriptton ^< of the epot being the 
eeat of flie ewil of the inoet renowned teaeher of antiqnitj." 
The appeal is chiefly to the mind and not to the eye at At 
H^ary, and the honoora paid on stated oeeasioiis by tbe 
civil officers of government in these balls to the memory of 
the sagey surrounded as they are by the tablets ef those 
among bis fellovmrs who have deserved and ebtaioed their 
share of similar posthnmonfii respect, must often etimnUte 
individaak to an honeutable imitation of theit Tirtnea 
Ghinese scnlptores, thoogb deficient in polish and correct 
ness of design^ certainly excel in the relief, and from some 
modem specimens in this building It vrould appear that thii 
part of the art had not declined. 

Immediately next to the hall of Gonfucios was aBotber^ 
dedicated to 9;uang-foo-tsze, the patron of the nuilitaiy, as 
the former is of the civil order; he was in his lifetime a 
distinguished warrior, and his statue occupied the place 
of the tablet. .Q,uang-foo-tsze has been promoted by the 
present Emperor, to higher celestial honours, as his Majesty 
was disposed to attribute the suppression of the late rebeliioa 
to bis auspices. Such promotions are not unusual, and 
mark the extensive powers assumed by the Son of Heaven. 
Tlie lacquered ware for which Kan-choo-foo is remarkabls 
waa found to be of the lowest kind^ and could only be re- 
cofflmended by its cheapness. It has been remarked that 
all the great national monuments were executed in the reiga 
of the Ming dyaMty ; the i»est works of art of all kinds 
belong to the same period^ so that the last Tartar con- 
querors of Ohina would seem to have commnnicated ths 
barbarism without the energy of their ancestors. 

ifUh of Decsmber.^^Th^ river soon after our departure 
from Kan-choo-ft>o wound very much to the eastward^ and 
during the day has been so devioue in its course, that tboogh 
ranch time has been employed, our day's journey to Woo* 
tang has been scarcely forty lees ; we have been twice 
detained to wait for the heavier boatd that grounded fte- 
quently. On the whole the river has not diminished as 
much as I expected from the loss of the tributary waters of 
the Chang. Ten o'clock the bank on our right was higb^ 
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ia places prettily waodad. We ptssed dn vilUge of Netii- 
ming^ The roreeding yiiog-shoo etill (he chief ornament of 
the scene. This tree is ffen^rkable for branching oat from 
the groandy so that many may be said to be withoat any 
distinct stem; the roots frequently bared asaomed the most 
intricate and grotesque twistings. At twelve o^Gk)ck we 
passed a ruined pagoda which cootinoed visible nearly the 
remainder of the di^. Near this point I landed and walk* 
ed to the anchorage. On the road 1 saw the machinery at 
work for expressing the tallow fvoimtheJ>errieaof the tree.* 
It iiji I believe^ of the same description as that used for 
the camellia^ The berries are ftrat cot by a small wheel 
worked in a groove backwards and forwards by two men; 
after being sc^tened by steam^ they are in certain qnaotities 
laid upon layers of straw bound together by iron hoops so 
us to form a cake ; a number of these cakes are placed in a 
trough formed of an excavated tree, and are compressed 
together by wedges placed at the other end driven in by 
fiwioging horisKontal beams, worked by three, two, or one 
man ; the beam is only applied to three projecting wedges, 
two for the pressure, and one for loosing tlie whole when 
the cakes are sufficiently pressed. The surface of com- 
pression is regulated by a number of smaller wedges; a tnb 
is placed under the cakes to receive the tallow. The cakes 
are after compressioti used for manure. It struck me as I 
looked at the workmen covering the hot berries with the 
straw, which was done by the motion of the feet, that the 
step might he successfully transferred to the dancing school: 
the association of so trivial an idea is, I fear, a proof of my 
want of taste and zeal in scientific observation. The whole 
machinery appeared to me clumsy, rude, and an excessive 
consumption of human labour. At our anchorage we found 
the varnish tree;t it was cultivated in plantations, and was 
not higher than a young fruit tree; the leaves are shaped 
like tlie laurel, of a light green and downy feel; the varnish 
is extracted by slitting the hark. It is necessary to guard 
the bands, as the leaves, if bruised, produce sores on the 
skiu, at least so said the Chinese soldiers, and their prac- 
tice confirmed their assertion. Orange and shaddock trees 
were also seen, but not in abundance. 

• Siillingia scbifera. t Rhus vcrnix. 
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'The villages to-day have been freqnenty and the popnla- 
tion has evidently Increased. We have all paiticolariy 
remarked the beaaty of the women; a few wottM hare 
scarcely yielded to the prettiest of oar conotrj women: 
tboagh the peculiarities of Chinese features wereslilt to be 
traced^ they were so harmonised by general beauty^ thai 
to far from displeasing, they added novelty to the otbet 
charms of the countenance : these objects of oar hopeless 
admiration were all of the lower orders, and a majority had 
their feet oncramped by tiie tyranny of custom. A ready 
disposition to laugh, even though they themselves or their 
manners be the subject of the joke, is the best qaality I 
have observed among the Chinese, and I find it dtflcuU to 
separate this habitual cheerfulness from those other moral 
qualities with which it is usually connected. 

in the couse of my walk I crossed several stone bridges 
of a single arch thrown over either ravines or beds of tor- 
rents. The country exhibited those appearances of eoo* 
tinned degradation of the higher surface already noticed. 
The rocks were chiefly red sand-stone with minute laycn 
of clay-slate in places^ that seemed to have either been situ- 
ated out of the reach, or to have resisted the degrading 
process. 

iSth of December. — River winds very much, and is per- 
ceptilily diminislted in breadth : the country, for the first 
fifteen lees, is uninteresting, principally plantations of »ti- 
gar cane : at twenty lees distance passed San-kiang-kon, a 
small stream falling in on the right. The Chinese water- 
wheel has been seen this day; it is made entirely of ban- 
boo, is thirty.eight feet in height, and is turned by lfa« 
stream : instead oF buckets, pieces of bamboo are used 
about two feet in length, placed at an angle of twenty de- 
grees to Urn periphery of the wheel; four are successive!; 
discharged into a trough placed parallel to the wheel, and 
communicating with another conducting the water to ibe 
fields; the number of hamimos is forty. seven, plaeed at a 
distance from each other of twenty ihrhes; the upright 
frame of timber iti wl.i'-h the wheel rests is of fir; every other 
p*irt, even the ropes by which the buckets were attached to 
the wheel, were bambtio. The river is dammed up for a 
short distance near the wheel^ for the purpose of increasio; 
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ud giTkig^fegnlarity to tlie mo^emMt; when raqaived^ the 
wheel is stopped by a rope fiited to one of the spokes and 
to m upright of the frame* 

The Btaebioery ased by the Ohinese for makiiig *^@? ^ 
•aid Bot to differ in principle froip that used in the West 
Indies. Motion is eommonicated by baflkloes harnessed to 
a lever, which is attached to the axis of one of two cylio'- 
ders of stone working into each other by means of eogg. 
The eanes, passed throogh a wedge-shaped apertnre, with 
the smaller opening outwards, are squeezed between Iha 
stones ; the juice drops underneath into a pipe leading to 
a receiver in the boiling-room, where it is boiled in shallow 
pans; and after the molasses bis been allowed to subside^ 
and the sugar assumes a solid appearance^ it is pot into 
tubs. 

We passed New.kew-tang^ a military post. The boats 
have frequently required, during the day, the labour of 
aeveral men to drag them over t^ shallows, our progress ^ 
has therefore i>een slow, not exceeding forty lees, i could 
not learn any name for our anchorage, nor indeed was there 
any village near. Spectators, however, even at the late 
hour we arrived, were not Minting: on the whole, the 
population has .perceptibly increased within these few lapt 
days, and the inhabitants are better looking and better 
clothed. 

14th of Deeimber.^^I was more annoyed this morning 
by the noise of the boats getting under weigh than I have 
before allowed myself to feel; nothing is done in Ohina 
without noise and root, and it is so completely national, that 
their Mandarins, on public oecasions^ so far from attempting 
to maintain tranquillity, scarcely appear to^notice the inva- 
riable confusion and clamour around them. The Chinese 
are certainly a noisy and nasty people; one msy^ perhaps^ 
add to the alliteration, and, withont exaggf^ratiun, say nefa* 
rioos.^ Our course has wound so much, that I was surprined 
at onr reaching Nan-gan-hien as early as we did in the even« 
ing, the distence being forty lees. The shallows have bee1^ 
•till more frequent, and the labour of getting on the boato 
consequently greater. The approach to Nan gan- hien, a small 
walled town, is pretty, and the buildings promise better in 
the exterior than is realised on a bomw epproaish. Matou 

Nn 



aid vety htii<hMi6 tom|iom7 bvHdiigi hfti Imm _ 
for tlie reotption of ibe enbatny. With a few bamboo polci, 
tome red cloth lags, and coloovod favio lafttoms, ik 
ChiiMMe «f«cl these boiMinga, vhieb ftt nidht bava reaUy t 
vary good affect, at very little expense of tiaie or Iroable: 
they eoneiat of one apartskeftt, are fomithed with diain 
aad Uhlet, and tea ie generally at hand. Il ia not lUiuMil 
to bava a pietare re|HreaeDting an old man and young 
ehild, at the bottoai of the apartmcat^ as aa mnbleH 
of good Ibrtone. On the sammiia of two hiUa near the 
town are two ruined paoo-taa, which bad been visible for 
iht greater part of the day's journey. We proeeed so filowly, 
that a party landed, played a game of cricket, and joined 
the boats ^ome hoars before we anchored. The banks of 
the river were high ; culdvaiion, wheat and sugar-cane. 

i6th df Beeembet. — Our anchfirage this dagr, ahoot 
twenty lees from Sin^cbin-lani;, the usual staj^ ; no village 
was near ; the river conined between hills of various riava- 
tion, prettily wooded. An old < mined paoo-ta ocrapicd 
the summit of one of theiL I sbould suppose oi» progress 
had been less interrupted, as we arrived about foor o'clock, 
having come forty lees. The country has not varied in 
appearance. 

i%A €f Ik€ember.^At half past twelve o'ehick ws 
reached Sin-chin-tang, a small town twenty lees from oar 
)ast nighf s anchorage. Our progress has heea mock ia- 
peded by the dams belonging to the water wheels extend- 
ing across the river so as scarcely lo leave a passage fisrtbe 
kiMita. At five o^clqek we passed a small village ; a lofty 
range of moootains is in the front, too neu^ however^ lo he 
that separating us from the province of Caotoot now be- 
oome the object of oar desires: indeed the weather bai 
been so unfavourable to-day frona ooceasiog rain, the 
intenroptaoBs to onr advance have iison so ft^uent^ and 
the taiboor of our boatmen so incessant, that the prospecl 
of deUvorance haa been mote aaaiottsly looked to ibaa 
ever. My boat did not anchor tMl late at nii^t, nad I 
tbami myself separated from the rest af the 4aet. Daring 
the daAness^ the mntoai cries of the men an the hoatt nod 
IbDse trsching on shore, mere moat disaonant; ttmy^wsere, 
r, tfaa nnljr (nidas 4bey oonU mfy o|iq% Ihn few 
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papw iattlernii girii^ a moftt vtiMvtain light. It will be 
fortonate if no aoeidedt happen, as daring tbe day the 
traeken had some diffleoity in preventing themselves from 
being overcome by the resistance of the stream to the 
boats. 

17<A of Iheemi&t.^^Mj boatmen tell me that our last 
night's anchorage was at Wi-tang, sixty -five lees from Nan- 
gan-foo. Our boats are compbtely separated. The Chin- 
€hae and the Embassador in advance. The banks high and 
prettily wooded with bamboos^ hanging their graceful fringe 
into the water. Whatever may be the superiwity of Euro- 
peans in outward a)>pearance of bone and mnscle^ I much 
doubt whether many eould be found capable of the labour 
which our boatmen are now ondergmng; they are often 
obliged to track the boats with the water above their kneee, 
against a stream, rendered in places by the dams a torrent 
and over a sKppery stony bottom : the sandals of straw which 
some of them wear^ are a partial protection to their feet { 
tbese^ however^ are not general, and they may be said to work 
barefooted : these sandals merely cover the sole, ahd are so 
classical in shape, that they reminded me of the ^'^^'^ of the 
Greeks. Yesterday our men worked sixteen honrd, and 
had it not been for the separation of the fleet, a repetitioti 
awaited them to-day, the intention being to have reached 
Nan-gan-foo ; as it is, we anchored at a small nameless 
island, distant thirty lees. The river winds among the 
mountains through scenery magniflcent in itself, but with 
which we have now become saturated. 

Kwang, who arrived at the island lait night, paid Lord 
Amherst a visit to make civil inquiries how be had escaped 
the perils of tbe journey: his manner and language were, as 
ttsual^ extremely civil. I had fotf otten to mention that 
Lord Amherst had found it necessary to make an offlcial 
stetement to the Ohin-cbae respeeting the omissiM for the 
few laetdays, of the salutes from the military posts, wbieh^ 
after eome trifling excoee, had been attended to, and the 
nsuai honours regularly paid during yesterday and thii 
day^s journey. Our Chinege friend, Change freouently ex- 
eused the perttnaeity of his government upon tbepoint of . 
cet«mony^ from the influence ef barbirone Tartar habitik| 
Kwaaig ttad<i use gone time skoe of the j^rMeit^of r^^'^ 



igDdrftnce to iccouat for the rodeoesflf of ihe Soo^yum of 
NaBg-cbang-foo^ a ChiDetey in not taking any notice of the 
arrival of Lord Amberat at the city. 

The intercoar^e with the diatrict Mandarins has beao 
much leaa frequent aince we entered £iang-aee ; of late U 
has almoat ceaaed : the aame deaeription of peraona af« etiU, 
however, in attendanee, a Judge, Gommiaaary, and a bu« 
Uiary Mandarin with a red button. It ia aa anceriaiD u 
uaeleas to speculate upon tbia or any other chrenaastance 
belonging to the behaviour of thiahalfdviliaed, pffejadicedi 
and impracticable people. 

±Sth qf 4feeembBr. — Tbe aeenery, aa we left the aa- 
ahorage, highly roiaantie. The river being natrowed by 
the mountains and the nearer hilla^ richly and varioody 
wooded^ which baa not generally been the case; here^ how- 
ever, the lighter forms of the bamboo and ChiiMae pioe 
were contraated with the spreading bri^odies and foliage of 
the Fudg-ahoo. A few white buildings, aitnated in atriking 
points of view, gave that appearance of partial habilation 
which communicatee the additional beauty of aoeial interest 
to a landscape. The mountains have rendered oar coarse 
very winding. About one we saw two ruined tofvers on the 
tops of hills ; the frequency of these ruins has probably 
given rise to the supposition that they were intended as 
fiignal bouses. Our inquiries have satisfied me that they 
owe their construction to devotion. 

Nan-kang-foo, at which we arrived about half paat two^ 
is overlooked by a hill on the side we approached, highly 
pictoreaque. A small tower is on the summit, from which 
there is a good view of tbe city, or rather cities, for a bridge 
over the river unites two walled towns ; there was nothing 
interesting in either ; indeed there was much less appear- 
ance of population or business than its situation, as being 
the passage from the great tea provinces, would have led 
ine to expect, A koong-kwan, or government hotel, was 
prepai'ed on ahore for Lord Amherst, with such bdiffereat 
accommodation, that it was at once declined, Tbe names 
of some of the Dutch embassy shewed that it had been 
their lesidence. The Kan, by ceasing to be navigated 
here; for navigable, according to general notions, it has not 
been for the laat few days^4i redacad to ita ^!i^r appel- 
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Ifttion of a itream, and seeois to lose iteelf in the plaiik. Ao 
amphitheatre of moatttains rises arooiid the welt cultivated 
valley in which the city is aitoated, aod at one extremity 
we see the famous pass of Miee-ling. 

i\^ik of December. — We have been all very busy in 
sending off tbepresents, stores^ and baggaf^. The number 
of persons employed vin carrying the packages is said to 
amount to three thousand. Fifty to the large glass-cases ; 
ten of these support it with forks or poles in a perpen- 
di6olar position. Shonld these, glasses reach Oanton in 
safety, their escape and adventore will deserve a place 
in the records of the Plato Glass Company ; tfty^wiU be 
tot linminnm, tot marium, tot montinm superstiteir. The 
loads are regularly assigned by weight to eaeb pair of 
porters, and there did not oceor any instance of over or 
under loading. We are told that our banage will reach 
Nan«henng-foo before ns ; of tUs^ however, 1 eotortain con* 
aiderable doohts. 
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CHAPTER V, 



Twentieth tf Deeemier.^Wt all nee b^bre day-lasli^ 
and the whole emliMay had qaitted the groood B#oa aftet 
tonrise. \3bair8 and horses were proyided for tba ecnmy* 
aaoe ottbe ^otleoieDy guards and eerrantg. The dnm 
for the Embassador^ Gomoussiooer^ aad a few of the gntk- 
Mten were tolerable, the rest in the osnal style «f Ghbiese 
indifference to oor comforts. Twelve soldiers attend^ Lard 
Amherst's ^bair, aiid#ix each of the Gommif9sioiiers. I my- 
self preferred riding : the horses were very small, bat active 
and neither wanting in strength nor spirit A long fine of 
troops was drawn oat at a short distance from the town, 
and the usual honours were paid to the Embassador as he 
passed. A paved road, the most complete public work, 
with the exception of the canal, I have seen in Ghina, ex- 
tends from Nan-kang.foo across the raoontam^ and pass of 
Mee-ling, to Nan-hiang«foo, and must be of the utmost im- 
portance in facilitating the intercourse with the sea coast 

I was disappointed in the notion f had formed of the dif> 
ficolty of crpssing the Mee-ling mountain ; the ascent is not 
particularly steep, and is rendered easy by a pavement 
compiihed of broad steps: the depth to which the rock is 
cut down did not appear to me to exceed twenty-five feet, 
and the breadth may be something less. The view on ap- 
proaching the pass was certainty romantic ; the cliffs were 
wooded to the top, principally with the Chinese pine, and 
the pass itself, at a certain distance, looked like a mere 
doorway in the rocky battlements : from the summit, the 
eye, looking towards Eiang-see, took in an expanae of 
mountains with no striking feature beyond mere extent 
Porters and travellers ascending the mountains, naturally 
much heightened the effect of the whole scene. The noon- 
tain itself was composed of schiatns i and some insulated 



«ol6miar raekt, on dbsModiog, lookuig At a di«UMM€ )ili# 
basalt, iKToyed to bm a very ooaipact liiMsUNie ; they fbrned, 
parlicolarly with buildings and treat on thcm^ •trikiog 
abjeeta. 

The naiaber, regalavity, and general apfM^aranee of the 
iroope, both iafantry and eavalry^ were mich luperiory on 
this frontier of the province of Qnang-tnag (divided frun 
Kianf-tee by Mee^Uag) to any we had seen. There waa 
great variety of onilbrin among the infftntry j the cavalry 
wor« generally wliite jackets with red fadbgs \ their borsea 
small, hut tolerably good: tlie maleblocksofsomepf thein- 
fontry were painted yelloiw, and looked «iot« like a boy^i 
playtliing tbui a soldieHa weapon. From observing that 
many of the soldiers threw off an old outward jaeket befoi^ 
they fell in, I appvehend that we saw the troops in theiii> 
holiday clothes, and that the ohjeet waa to make all imprest 
sion upon us of the eflkieni mMitary establishment of the 
province. Mee-ling takes its name from the mee tree^ look- 
ing like a wild cherry^ with wbieh it abounds ; these trees 
at this season were in lower, while most oth^^ bad a deep 
aatnmnal coloar^ 

Having passed through soma villages, or rather shaft 
streets^ on tbo road, we arrived, aboot ten o'olooh, at 
Cbooog-cten, distance Uly lees, the halting plaee, or half^ 
way house; here we were shown to a respectable Keong). 
kwan, where a good breakfast of Chinese diabefir Was served 
up to the dlA^rent parties aa they arrived. Abo^it thirty 
lees from this place we passed Lee- tang, a larger villi^e, 
with a stone bridge of good architecture near it Fbrty leea 
mone bmaght as to the snboib of Nan-biofig-fao, and after 
going through the whohs extent of the rity, we were con- 
doeted to the Kaong»-hwan new the water-gate, prepared 
for Iha aecomssodation of (he embassy: this boilding, 
thoBgb too small fbr so large a party, was clean and res* 
pectable in appearance, and, accordifig to Chinese notions, 
umex^ptionable : all proper military honours and attentions 
wave paid to the Embasaador, and indeed to every one of 
the pasty on the road fram the mountain ; the meals prepa- 
red have been abundant and of good quality; and, on the 
whole, thb short trial of the disposition <^ the Canton au- 
thorities to the embassy ia highly satisfiMtory. Tbe beats 
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kitoiided for Lovd Ambent and- the comniittOBen^ tlmsh 
small, are weather ti|;hl, the n^er works b^g boarded ; 
those given to the gendemen are very uncomfortable, beisig 
low and narrow, with only the protection of a single milled 
ioof from the weather^ Our stay in these boats is, howe- 
ver, not to ex<tesd three days, and the shortness of ihe^tisK 
is a sort of excuse for the meonvenienqp ; in fact, the rifcr 
j» so shallow, that light lioats are absolutely necessary. 

Slst €f December. — The Chinese have urged urn to ez- 
peditiony alleging that the river is every day beeoaung 
shallower, and that the ^li^test delay may render oor pro- 
g;ress by water for the present isipraetioabie* I believe, 
that although there may be some troth in this stalesueaty 
the real fact is, that the Canton officers^ who have been 
already here a mcmth, are tired of waiting. These Man- 
darins are of very liigh rank, the commands in ehie^ or 
Tsoong-pittg^ of the troops, and the judge of the province. 

In passing the first day through the. city, I was atraek 
with the apparent popu^usness, and still more wHk the 
frequency of soldiers and police-effioers on doty : here, for 
the first time, I observed the gates to the prnicipal etrast% 
wiUi a soldier stationed near them. -Bed stceamers vers 
stretohed across the streets through which the embassy 
pfissed, and the whole bad certainly more the appearance 
of a public entry than usoaL The ofiees of goverament 
seemed ffwicions, and one or two had a garden attached. 
From a hill on the otber.side of the river upon which we are 
to proceed there is a good bird^seye view of tlie city, wliidi 
is less extensive than I bad supposed; the length is ooa- 
aiderable in proportion to the Inreadth^ and it is, I foncied, 
sfirrponded by a diiuble walL A small stneam falU into the 
river, called here by the name of the town;; both streams, 
tributary and principal, are crossed by good stone faridgef 
level on the top, with welLlmik regular arcb»9« Ksrmig 
has surprised ns by civilly offering to forward letlerafor ns 
to Canton by an eSkcet of xank proceeding Ihither; the 
offer has been accepted, and communicatioas have- been 
made to Sir TheopUine lAetcalfe and Captain MaxwmlL 

* This ofBeep wss, porfaaps, the Ttteg-kuDy-wUclisaswenibstmr Co 
<he Eogfiih deuomiasUfln 
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«M of Deeetnber.-^The GbiiiMe, in tbeir hurry to get m 
off OQ tccoDBl of the shallowness of the river^ have Ihroim 
themselves into eonfasion, and so totally oeglected oor 
eomforts, and even necessary supplies, as to compel as to 
detain the fleet (although the Gbin-ohae had quitted at 
daylight) until two o^clock ; with much teonhle, however^ 
and after strung representaUon^ the inconveniences were 
partially removed : the fault was certainly with the district 
offieem,. whose negligence seemed only equalled by their 
ntupidily. Our habits, and the m^re equal rank of tfaa 
persons composing sa European embassy, certainly reqnire 
more equal accommodaiion than under similar circum- 
stances would be expected in Ghina^ and may therefon 
be some excuse for tl>e inattention generally shewn i» tJm 
comforts et all below the imnM^diate principals. The cob^ 
sidenuiott due to oficial rank is understood and paid ia 
Ghnia^ hot the claims of private gentlemen, as the eha*- 
raeter does not exist, are necessarily unintelUgiblfi. Our 
departure was so laie in the day, the river has been so 
ahallow, and the labour of dragging the boats throngh the. 
aand has been so great, that we had not advanced morie 
thsA a few lees at snuset, when we anchored for dinner. 
Mountains, in ranges of various elevation^ extend from the 
banks to the distance, geaerally barren ; those near the 
river partially wooded* principslly fir. The Chin-Ghae has 
sent a message to Lord Amherst, announcing that a hoaaa 
would he provided for him at Gantan. . Uo-nan, the qaarter 
where Lord Macartney resided, is to be the situation ; this 
arrangement, although much against comfort, is satis&atory^ 
as eviocuig good disposition in the government. 

93d of3ecemher. — We continued our journey nearly all 
night, the great object being to overtake the Ghin-chae stiU 
in advance ; the necessity ^ hurry is, i believe, real, it not 
being unuaual for the tea boats to be detained at this seasoa 
from the shallowness of the water. Our progress has been 
so slow, that we had not accomplished more than thirty 
lees in the morniiig: disagreeable motion from the boaH 
groundiog is now added to the incessant bowling of tha 
boatmen : communication witii each other is diflbult, and 
from the sttebUiess of the side planks dangerous ; on tha 
whole, .the unremitting exertion to advance is tha only 

Oo 
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eoMdlatiim: the coootry has not been interesting. At 
twelve o'elock, sixty lees distanee, some patebee of terraced 
ciritivation struggled with the barrenness of the hills. Neir 
this we passed a temple and military post, prettily sitoated 
•D the left bank. On the opposite side at three we saw the 
village of Lee-ping, whieb attracted notice from the namber 
of small, but well kept tombs near it. At five we ease 
Up with the Ohio-cbae at Shwuy-toong, a lai^ village, if 
sot a town, being on the opposite bank; I did not aseer- 
tain its exlent. 

It was here necessary to make another remoostrsnoe to 
the Chin-cbse npon the subject of provisions : civil ape- 
legies and ptDmises of remedy, partially perfonned^ were 
the result. One lurticle deficient was Chinese wine for the 
soldiers and servants, and this circomstance was tlie mere 
disagreeable, as with the nsaal indiSerenee of the Ghioese, 
4mT stores and baggage had been seat on before, so that we 
were literally dependent npon them for supply ; every day 
but serves to increase oor anxiety to be libWated ftoa the 
controol of these inhospitable hosts: oar dktsiice firom 
Ghao-choo-foo is still one hundred and eighty lees. On 
examination, the rteks near the river woold seem to be 
grauwacke, the surface exposed to the air being of a red 
colour, the inner parts of a blneish grey ; masses of pud- 
ding stone are frequent. Firs still continue to cosupose the 
wetlands. 

fMith of Becember.-^The country has improved very 
much in appearance; the mountains have been more deeply 
wooded, and their forms and combinations frequently pie- 
turesque : the roeks are of pudding-stone and granweeke, 
the foiBUBr with lumps of compact limestone embedded in 
them. 

At twelve and a half we reaehed Chee-ling-kiang-ken, 
where a small stream falls into the river, here called the 
Tong-kiafig. This junction has an immediate effeet upon 
the depth of the river : preparations were made in all the 
boats for a more rapid progress : rudders sbq>ped, wasts 
stepped, and sails bent. Several boats were at saehor off 
the villiage, which seemed large and popnlous. Onr boat- 
men eiill the dislaneeirom Nan-hiong-fbo one hundred and 
i\mfy lees $ to Gbao^clieo*feo, one hundred and twenty. 
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At half past two we passed tbe Tillage of Shway.piQg;[ 
bere^ as ^,t Lee-ping, the tombs were kept in order^ to the 
degree that might be expected from the proposed Teneratioa 
of tbe Chinese for tbeir aneestors. Astrologers are geoe- 
rally consulted by the Chinese respecting the situation of 
toffibs^ the powei^ of evil spirits being supposed to depend 
much upon local aspect. I have observed the villages in 
this province generally to contain one large buildings sud 
to be a private bouse : the appearance reminded me of the 
small villages in Hungary, where the lord^s maBsicm over- 
shadows the tenantry. We anchored at sunset ninety lees 
from the city, within sight of some remarkably abmpt rocks^ 
apparcnUy in the middle of the river : two rise like the 
pillars of a gateway. Much of this day^s scenery, from the 
depth of the wood on the hills, was interesting. 

S0t& of Heeemier. — ^At eight o'clock we passed the rocks 
last mentioned, called by the boatmen Cbeu^taou, or La- 
shoo-shan, rising abruptly to tbe height of two hundred 
feet from tiie river ; the base, pudding-stone with lime-stone^ 
or rather marble resting upon it. At ten o'clock we passed 
an inimense tabular rock of red sand-stone. Tbe villages in 
this part of the country are few, and (he cultivation proper- 
tionately scanty. At half past eleven, the rocks approached 
so near as^ to leave but a narrow channel for the river : a 
goard-hoose attd villa^ among some fine trees rendered the 
spot particularly striking. I have often observed the atten- 
tion paid by the Chinese to the eflSact of situation in their 
buildings and towns, indeed I can scarcely recollect an in- 
stance whero a point of view has been neglected. At twelve 
we reached five remarkable rocks, which from some fancied 
resemblance have been called Woo-ma-tou or five horses' 
heads^ Many of the rocks have extubtted an alternation 
of sand-stone and breccia ; the masses of the latter of a size 
to sarprise a cabinet geologist. 

At two o'clock tbe range of hills on our left exhibited a 
formation of coal rising to the surface, and 1 must confess 
that upon examination such seemed to me to be the case : 
inquiries of others, however, traded to establish a contrary 
statement, and to account for the appearance by coal having 
beea brought tbero from a mine at some distance (two hun- 
drod lees) for the purpose of mixing with pyrites, from which 
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the solphAte of iron, or green vitriol, is ttftcrWsrdsdbtalmd 
by dioistare and qrystallisation. Some of thepar^ ooKMri- 
Bed the proeess in a neighbouring village. 

I walked the last ten leies, and passing tbroagli a large 
village reached the anchorage immediately opposite the 
city of Ohao-cboo-foo ; the wail, extended a (x>nsiderid>le 
iUstance along the river^ and the place had an air of boatle 
and prosperity. The river is crossed by a moveable bridge 
of beats connected by a chain. The local authorities wmiled 
tbemselves of this circumstance to throw diAcnlties m the 
way of our communication ; a boat was removed ttmn the 
bridge^ and few of the party succeeded in getting the ferry- 
boats to talce them across. The houses and shops within 
the walls were described as large and sobstAntial. At this 
city the Tung-ho^ or Eastern river, is joined by tlie 8ee-bo» 
or Western river^ and the united stream assumes tbenaae 
of the Pekeatigy the last of the rivers of China apOB whose 
waters we shall request a safe passage. From a neigbbenr- 
ing paoo-ta there must be a good view of the aitff and I 
regret not having ascended it. 

On examining the boats prepared for the embassy^ It was 
found that no distinction had been made in appesMiiee 
between those intended far the gentlemen a»d that for 
Lord Amherst ; the flags had also been changed, and nslead 
of the characters expressing his lordship's offlcial sitnatioay 
and those of the commissioners, the inscription of (libate- 
boats was equally applied to all. The boat for the Chio- 
chae also proved to be not only handsomer in appeaorance 
but of quite a difl^erent description, the relation of an ac- 
commodation barge to a baggage boat; these poittts formed 
subjects of rppresentation to Kwang. The exphmatioe ia 
reply was more satisfactory than might have been expected. 
Kwang said that his boat had been sent up for bin, by his 
old friend the Foo-yuen of Canton, to whom it beleoged, 
otherwise that he should have proceeded in one sifliiUr to 
Lord Amherst's, and that lie was still prepared t» decline 
the civility of his friend, if his lordship eontinned to feel 
any dissatisfaction at the diftrence. The mistake of the 
flags he promised should be rectified, and a baadsosNr 
boat, if procurable, sent to Lord Amherst. This w^as ac- 
cordingly done. 
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S6A ^UdMJnfor*— -Tbe baggage baylDgbten all -traot- 
ahipped^ we ptoceeded ia the moraing. The Mandariat 
were at first disposed (o~ be much less active in assisting the 
change of boats here than on similar occasions before; 
stroi^; remoiistrance to Kwang^ although he disclaimed 
having any authority over tbem^ had the desired effect, and 
their assistance was obtained. It has been the more neces- 
sary to notice any impropriety of condact at this place, as 
we may be said to be within the inflaence of the air of 
Ganton, to purify which from the vapour of official insolence 
was the object of the embassy. 

S7tA of December. — We left at daylight^ and were agree- 
ably surprised with the comparative rapidity of oar pro- 
gress. The stream was strong, with few shallows. Within 
tea lees we passed a guard- honse, with a handsome temple 
near it. The rocks retain their fantastic abrupt shapes^ 
rising nearly perpendicular from the water ; the limestone in 
sev^cal had been worked. A rock of this species exhibited 
most strongly the appearance of the strata having been dis- 
turbed^ the angles at one point differing at least forty de- 
grees. I have observed a few plantations, not terraced, 
of the camellia on the sides of the hills; the fir woods 
have been frequent, and evidently kept up for timber : there 
were also some groves of the yung-shoo near the river. The 
soil light and sandy, principally cultivated with the ground 
nut 

We have this day seen several guard-boats of a good eon- 
struetion, many of them handsomely decorated with flags, 
and worked by soldiers, sixteen or eighteen in number; 
they moved remarkably fast, and bad almost a martial 
appearance ; less finery would have given it to them. The 
men wore a brown conical cap, and were dressed in red 
jackets. 

The mdders of our present boats are composed of three 
cross beams, in the shape of a right-angled triangle, the 
broadest forming the base in the water. Two sweeps are 
worked over the. stern, and one at the bow ; to these poles 
and sails.are added, so that no possible meiins of advancing 
are omitted. Our rate is about twelve lees, or three miles 
and a half an hour. Although the exterior of our boats are 
unpromising, the accommodation is better than in any we 
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have yet had5 and some may be said, from the pai^tiagaDd 
gilding inside^ to be elegantly fitted up. At one hondted 
and twenty lees we passed a large vilbtge. The seene at 
Sunset on the right was particolarly beaotiful, from the 
depth of the woods, backed by 'a lofty range of moiuitaijis. 
At half past seven oMock we passed a remarkable roek, 
standing in the middle of the river ; the lanteroa of the 
passing boats just gave sufficient light to mark the rough 
outline of this and other strangely shaped rocks. We an. 
cbored about eight, at 8a-choo*ya| one hundred and eighty 
lees from Chaou*cboo-foo. . 

28th of December. — About eight o'clock we reached 
Kwan-yin-shan, a perpendicular rock, from four handred 
to five hundred feet in height, with a temple in a fissure of 
the rock, of two stories, dedicated to Kwan-yin. Tbefiist 
story is near one hundred feet above the level of the river, 
and the other forty fe^t higher:* the steps, walls, and 
larger divisions, are all cot out of the solid rock, wbieh is 
a compact limestone, dark coloured, and therefore givu^ a 
gloomy solemnity to the whole. A few priests are the oc- 
copiejrs of this curious, but miserable dwelling much fre- 
quented by travellers, who make a small offering in setem 
for the incense burnt in their name befoi;e the idoL A pro- 
jection of the rock, which formed a roof to the temple^ hong 

* Although I have retained the height of this temple above the level 
of the river as originally set down in my jolirnal at the moment, I think 
it right to state, that some of the party did not assign a greater height 
than forty, others seventy, and one only reached a hundred. Had an 
actual admeasurement taken place, and come to my knowledge, I 
should have altered the text; as this, however, was not the case, and 
as I formed my estimate while standing in the second story, from a 
comparison of the whole height of the mountain with the distance be- 
JDw me, and afterwards corrected it by the appearance from the boat, I 
have not seen sufficient reason for preferring the other suppodtions ; 
my estimate, however, may be too great, and the truth nearer to one 
hundred feet. This is an instance perhaps, among many others, in 
which my account of facts may differ from that of my companions. 
"Where visible objects are concerned I may, from defective sight, be 
Incorrect; but I have not subjected myself to error by releting^ ttet 
from distant recollectioo, which I neglected to reeord atthe tinae of 
observation or occurrence. 
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in masses^ having a stalactical appearance: from examin. 
ing a specimen on a smaller scale, I am inclined lo attri- 
bute the peculiar sbape entirely to the wearing action of 
water upon the irregfalar surface of the rock. The distance 
was two hundred and twenty lees from Chaou-choo-foo. 

The Ghin-chae^s boat struck upon ajrock with such vio- 
lence^ that she nearly went down ; his change for the day 
into a smaller caused some delay a short distance from 
Kwan-yio-shan. Kwang took this opportunity of visiting 
the Embassador, and was, as osual^ civil and pleasant ia 
his manner. He informed Lord Amherst that the Emperor 
had directed the port duties not to be levied on the Hewitt, 
as being the merchant ship accompanying the embassy. 
This is in conformity with usage, and an additional proof 
of good will. Kwang alluded also to the possibility of his 
accepting our invitation to visit the Alceste. On the whole, 
I should say he becomes more cordial as we approach Gan- 
ton : he expects to arrive in five days. We proceeded only 
thirty lees farther, to an island opposite Yin4a-hien, a walled 
town. Near our anchorage there was an old pagoda, built 
in good taste, and in this respect affording a contrast to one 
recently built near the town ; the modem are less lofty, and 
have more space between the stories, which gives them a 
truncated appearance. Boats were refused for crossing over 
to the town, so that the imperial edict seems more attended 
to in Canton than elsewherje. 

2{ith of December. — We left in the morning, with a strong 
north -east wind, and in consequence proceeded ooly thirty 
lees to a sandy flat, with a large plantation of bamboos 
immediately beyond it. There were several pretty walks 
through this plantation, and tlie ravines in the adjacent 
mountains were well wooded, arid possessed a varied rich* 
ness of foliage, generally wanting to woods in China. A 
well cultivated plain extends on boili sides of the city, 
which we* have just passed, and it^Paou 4a forms a striking 
object in the distance. Rice was the principal cultivation. 
The bamboos grow in clumps or rather several rise from 
the same mass of roots; they are usdslly lopped when of a 
certaio height. Our boatmeu seized the opportunity to 
supply themselves with poles, and for some time the depre- 
dations were^carried on with impunity ; towards evening the 
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rights of propertj were Asserted^ aiid theUw tayu^^lioldQf 
the offenders^ inflicted severe aod siiiBiBafy piwslmcBL 
Near dwellings inclosutet are freqoent, bat them is seMca 
any thing to mark property io woods^ or e?e« in the Bust 
valuable plantations of camellia. Two of the bo^te^ om 
containing some of the presents, were nearly hmtf partly 
from the violence of the wiad driving them npssi a rock, 
but principally from the misnanagesient of the boatsMB, 
who seem to be both timid and awkward ; indeed, leokiBg 
at the narrow channel of the river hefbre qs» J do mot nrack 
regret our having delayed till the wind B|oderi^tBjd« 

aoth of December.^We lelt at daylight, with BMideratB 
weather. The mountains^ after clearing the narrow passage, 
were less elevated. Bamboos on ear right, and bot li& 
interest in the scenery. At one o'clock we passed Fa*kiaqg- 
haou, where a small str/eam fell into the river. The viUsge 
is pretty^ with a military post embowered in woods. A 
newly-built white- washed cottage reminded me of Bogland, 
to which indeed all oar thoughts begin now to tarn. At two 
we reached the prettiest acene I have yet seea ; the hUls 
were rielily, variously, and loftily wooded to the very sam- 
mit, and the eye io looking up the ravines was lost in the 
depth of foliage, resembling BM>re to Bia Janeiro than China. 
We reached iSing-yuen-hien at five o'clock, and anchored 
pa the opposite bank of the river at M island^ witii a loag 
sandy flat, as at our former anchorage ; beyond it, however, 
the cooutry was pretty, from the bamboo and other trees 
forming pleasant ahnibberies. It was impossible not to feel 
gratified with the snmmer look of the vegetation cootrasted 
with the wintry feel of the wind. 

This walled town has a large suburb, the houses towardi 
the river built on piles. A lar^e Paou-ta in front bears tlie 
name of the town; it is of nine stories* Onr ooane hai 
wound very much to-day, the river increasing in widUi and 
depth ; had we not been spoiled by the mighty Yang-tsc- 
kiang, we should now call it a respectable stream. Pea* 
santry continue to be civil in their behaviour. To Caafam 
two hundred and ninety leas. The principal Maadatin sf 
the city visited Kwang in an extremely handso«M goard- 
boat, with a comfortable cabin in the centre; the firMses of 
the windows were gilt, and the stem deoorated witli isp 
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and em/ngu of ottce. These boats are the best adapfted to 
their object that I have seen in China; the appearance of 
the men uniformly drest^ and of their arms in good order^ 
really looks Uke eflBoieney : some carry one or two small 
guns. 

Biat of i)ecemlfer. — The river still increases in breadth. 
Near the banks, particularly on our rights there are for the 
most part sandy flats, marking its more extended bed. The 
villages are few, and the single large building in most of 
them is either a warehouse or a magazine of rice. — Eleven 
0^ clock. The river was divided by an island. — Twelve, 
o^ clock. We passed a village, situated on a bluff point> 
prettily wooded. At half past two we reached Laou-pu-sze, 
where a Urge corn and cattle market was holding ; there 
was also, a temple here, to which the boatmen seemed to at- 
tach importance. -During a walk on shore I was for the 
first lime annoyed by the conduct of the peasantry; there 
was little curiosify, and much impudence in their manner : 
Foreign^ and Red-head Devils, were their terms of abuse. 
My ears were also surprised, but not gratified, by some men 
passing in a boat, bailing us with the words ^ by and bye^^ 
« directly^^ This is all symptomatic of our' approach to 
Canton, where our nation is more known than liked. Soon 
after sunset we reached San-shwuy-hien, a walled town, 
taking its name from its situation at the junction of three 
rivers. From the number of lights it seemed of considera- 
ble extent. Here we anchored for a few minutes, and then 
proceeded^ the Ghin-chae having determined to travel all 
night to secure the crossing of some shallows^ only passa- 
ble at high water. The town was on our left as we ap- 
proached. The mountains are fast disappearing, and giving 
place to bills : the cultivation, barley, vegetiibles, and rice. 
I have frequently remarked during this day and yesterday 
aMalay cast of countenance in the people. 

t8t of January f.i8i7. — The morning found us on a nar- 
row muddy stream; the hills gradually sinking; the banks 
flat aod laid out in rice-fields : the river soon received an 
accession of waters from a stream flowing on our left, called 
Saa-soukoo. 1 now find that the square buildings, already 
remarked, in the villages of Ais province* are used as places 
of secarity for gr«n and other articles of daily consumption^ 
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Orange grovel, mtergpcrscd with phntftitii airily Ittfchee 
trees^ occupy the left; the risiDg grounds on the ri^bt par- 
tially wooded. 

B^ts, with the Hong merchants on board, who httd cinr 
out to see Sir George Staunton, declared our near appitiadi 
to Canton. From them we' learnt that we were not to pro- 
ceed by Pa- tee, the osual passa^e^ but had taken the wider 
branchy to avoids as they said, the shallow; the foraer^ 
however, had been taken by the Cbin-chae. An attempt 
Was on this occasion made, and as instantly checked by Sir 
George, to exclude the junior Hong merchants front an in- 
terview with the Embassador This proposal belong^ to 
the system of Cohong, or more limited monopoly. 

On arriving within seven miles of the city, Captain Max. 
well and Sir Theophilos Metcalfe, in the Embamador'i 
barge, joined us; they had come in advance of the other 
boats belonging to the Alceste, Lyra, and the ships of the 
JSast India Company, that were assembled off a pagoda two 
jniles distant, to attend the Embassador to his residence, 
^he member^ of the Select Committee, the American con- 
6ul, and the captains of the several ships, WelB do board. 
Lord Ainherst here left the Chinese boat, Itnd proceeded in 
bis barge, attended by the boats of the ships in two lines, 
to the principal temple in the village of Ho- nan, on the op- 

Jmsite side of the river to the Factory, where quarters for 
he embassy bad been pr^fiared. The building was ttntR- 
ciently spacious, and by the exertions of the gentlemen of 
ibe Factory, had been rendered capatile of accommndating 
the whole party with considerable comforts Neither Kwang 
iior the Viceroy attended to welcome the Embat^sador. 
Sing-ta-jin, a Mandarin with a blue biltton, was present, 
and was, as the occasion required, received with such cold- 
ness by bis Excellency, as must have marked iiis dissatis- 
faction. In the evening the embassy dined with the Fac- 
tory, and elcperienced in the heartiness of the reception i 
pleasing contriUt With the pretended hospitality of the Chi- 
nese. 

Canton, from th^ numbet* knA si2e of the vestels, the 
Variety and decorations of the boats, the superior at^liitec- 
ture of the European (kctories. and the general buzz and 
diffosion of a Misy popuUtloA, had, on apptoachiiig, a more 
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4nFP9>JISiW9^c^AfiVM^ than any Chipej9€ city Waited j>y ihrn 

present embatfly ; npr do I believe^ that in Ifae wealth of tb^ 

^hajbiliaiite at l^ge^ the a^ill of .the artiflcers^ apd the va. 

'Tijely ofihe manufactures, it yields, ifi^itb the excep^qn ^f 

4be iMipitaU to, any city in the empire. The trayener whp 

.ooly .S4|e/i Canton will be liable to form ^n ex^nr^ted opC- 

j^ion pf the popubitioQ .and wealth of China, ^he ,who|^ 

j<#ect pf foreign epmmerce is here concentrated and displat- 

-ed, And the employment which the ;EurQpean trade affords 

:tp All plassas of the inhabitants diffuj^es an air of genei:^ 

prosperity, not to be expected where t^U powerful stimaLuyi 

does |iot pperate. 

2d ^ Jianiui?;;y.«--Tlie Ghip-chae called ^o-day upon tl^e 

£«ihassador ; he was particularly civil and g^racious in h|s 

m^W^Vf and gave ns ^easpn to understand, that upon. his 

.having cpndiicted himself to the jsatisfactipn of his £xcei- 

ieiicy wpifld /lepend bis future favour with .the Emperor. 

>He, however, endeavpurcd to decline the rejourn pf.t^e.yis|t 

vprosposed. by tbe.!^mbaswdor;,but when pressed ppon t^e 

subject, fixed the 4th. Lord Amherst, in noticing bis eii^- 

rpr^si^ i|s to the tremtmept we^h^d experienced during our 

.journey, ^Afefi^lly e.ndeavouped tp , separate ^i§ sati^faci^ii^ 

rwith^wai\g pei;spnaUy<> from his feelings ^)war4s ^^^J^9^ 

.yempiejnt. The ChinrC^ii^ae did not i^eei^ inclined. , to adjlp^t^ 

. jli^ch le^s to be, gratified wit^ this view pf the oj^ect. 

Bpa|e{efforts were, made tpreoderPuanrkerqua^tbe pi^ifi- 

.•fipal EloQg mercbaiit, |;be med^pm of ViP,opui>,unicatipn jbtp- 

':tweeii the B^^ Ma^^dar^ps, which were, liovf- 

. ever^ readily dfjTe^ted, .Infor^nation^.w/is, also received durii^g 

. the day, that jLhe Viceroy had it j^r^ ci}arge frppi the,£mpei*9r 

to deliver an edict w leit^ addressed tir the t^ing of Ki)£- 

Upd, and. a proposal was ipade that the £mbassa,doi[ si]^ou|^ 

fptoform a genuflexion on receiving it, ^j^af^upti .as t^e 

Viceroy and the Gbio*chae would perfprm tbe^uspal^prpft- 

trations: an imperial banquet, was to fpfm .part, of.^e 

-ceremony* Insinuatiqos were thrown opt, that w i^or- 

tunity was naw .afforded of recovering . pur ip6t.gi;pand Ja 

the £mp6ror?s favour. The prpposal pf gena|[ex]on^\|^M 

rejected ; and it was then understood that the Mandarins 

would perform their perami^ |a a ^separate apartment. 
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^(ie Embassador only pledged himself to bow on ireccafBiS 
'ihe letter. 

. si of January. -^1 this day commenced my parchaaes, 
p(riticipally io China- street : the goods exposed for sale were 
*all adapted to the European market, and were rather in- 
teresting from the goodness of the material and workman- 
^ip than as being eharacteristic of the people. A pe. 
^liar dialect of English is spoken by the tradesmen and 
merchants at Canton, in which the idiom of the Chinese 
language is preserved, combined with the peculiarities of 
Chinese pronunciation. 

We received a commnnication from the Mandarins, li- 
miting the proposed ceremony to the mere delivery of the 
letter^ and dispensing with genuflexion on one side and 
prostration on the other. Some difficulty has arisen as to 
the number of persons to be seated, the Mandarins re- 
quiring that none but the Embassador and commissioaefs 
should be allowed chairs, while four Mandarins, besides the 
Yiceroy and Fooyuen^ are to be seated on the part vfihe 
Chinese. 

4tA ef Jantiary. — We this day received from Maeao a 
iPortuguese^ translation of an imperial edict addre^^sed to 
'the Ticeroy qf Canton respecting the embassy. In this 
document the dismissal of the embassy was entirely at- 
tributed to the misconduct of the Embassador and the eom- 
missioners. The Viceroy was directed to effect our removal 
a^ soon as possible, but to give the Embassador an enter- 
tainment, consistent with the rules of hospital!^, before 
his departure: the Viceroy was further directed on that 
occasion to make a speech to the Embassador, the tenor of 
Which might fairly be said to amount to a reprimand. The 
spirit of this edict materially differed from the others we 
bad seen, inasmuch as the whdlie blame was. shifted from 
the Mandarins to the Embassador and commissioners^ whom 
it affected to treat as culprits. 

0th of January. — A knowledge of the edict commnoicated 
yesterday rendered it necessary, by some decisive measure^ 
to prevent the possible execution of that part of the £m. 

• Vide Appendix, No. 10. 
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peror'fl cobmands^ directing the insolting address from tho 
Viceroy to the Embassador ; at the same time it was uot 
advisable to state the real grounds of the proceeding, from 
an apprehension of injuring the persons tfaroagh whom the 
edict was received. An intimation was therefore conveyed 
by Mr. Morrison to the Mandarins, recommending the 
avoidance of any allusion to the occorreoces at Yuen-min- 
yuen, upon which the parties were so completely at issue 
that the subject could scarcely be touched upon without 
exciting unpleasing feelings ; and he was further instructed 
to apprise them, that the conduct and language of the 
Embassador would be entirely regulated by that of the 
Viceroy : any offensive expression, therefore, would be re- 
ceived in a manner likely to prove publicly disagreeable to 
both parties. With respect to the number of persons to be 
seated, the principle of equality was asserted, and finally 
admitted by the Chinese; the Viceroy, Foo-yuen, and 
Hoppo, being the persons named. The interview has been 
finally fixed for the 7tb. 

6th of January. — Nothing of public importance .oc- 
curred. I employed myself in making purchases. The 
gentlemen of the factory dined with the Embassador in the 
evening. 

7th of January. — About one o'clock the interview with 
the Viceroy took place. The Emperor's letter, inclosed in 
a bamboo, and covered with yellow silk, was delivered in 
the principal hall of the temple by the Viceroy standing, 
into the Embassador's hands, by whom it was received 
with a profound bow; they then proceeded to a smaller 
apartment fitted up for the occasion, where a short con- 
versation took place, only remarkable for a momentary 
attempt made by the Viceroy to assume the tone of arro- 
gance that had been anticipated, which being immediately 
resisted, was as quickly abandoned. The particular ex- 
pression was the assertion on his part of the superior ad- 
vantages, or rather the absolute necessity of the Chinese 
trade to England : in reply, his Excellency contended for 
the reciprocal benefits of the commerce to both nations. 
The Viceroy declined to prolong the discussion^ admitting 
that it mieht be mutually disagreeable, and the interview 
terminated widi some unmeaning and formal wishes for the 
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•ccmtinaanee of f riendahip. jPruits uttd iftherMfipethiMoU 

'were spread oat in ah (^posiie apftttmeol, aody being 

Rioted oat by the Viceroy to his Bxcelleocy aa (be ex- 

*{iect8d entfirtaiDineat, were not declined, Qn thiB ocemsioi 

ithe maimer of ibe Viceroy fully ai¥$wered the doscriptke 

we had received; it was cotd haughty ». and hoetile.-S(e wis 

evideally performing a disagreoable duty, and bad _gMal ap- 

parent difficulty in resisting the expreesion of jbis feelings 

at conduct which he most have considered the nnwarrant- 

.able arrogance. of barbarians towards the greatest aeverej^i 

*of the universe. 

We were natnnally anxions to exasnine the letter frooi 
the Emperor, which proved tobe written in Chinese^ rTartar^ 
And liatin; it'Was as usual, styled a mandate* to the rKiog 
of Snglandy hut, with that exoeptioUf was meoh less as- 
suming than might iiave been expected ; in fact/ it was on 
the whole not.more objectionable than that addreased kj 
£«en-luDg to his Majesty. A very false statement of the 
occurrences at Yuen-min-yuen was giveo^ the titsmisaal 
being attributed to pertinaciaas sad -successive refneal of 
the Embassador and comnussioners to attend the Emperor, 
under an absurd pretext of aiekness. 

8th of January. — The Embassador returned the 'dun- 
ebae's visit, who was established a short distance down the 
river; the guard boats and war junks saluted as his fix- 
eellency passed, and the reception was altogether very gra- 
tifying. The members of the select committee were present 
on this occasion, aod were presented to the Ohin-elue. 

i2th of January."^ A communicaticm has been recdved 
from Kwang, directed to an inquiry as to (he fiitttre dis- 
posal of the presents, and hinting the possibility of their 
being accepted at some future period by the Eo^mror. A 
general answer was returned to the ftrst part, aad an at- 
tempt was made to ascertain the exact views of the OIub- 

* The Portuguese Embassador vainly attempted to obtain an nqoaSt; 
of style in the address of the Emperor to his sovereign. Pere Pai«oiiis 
declined being the bearer of a declaration from the Embassador that he 
vould not receive any letter written in a diffsrent tone, bising «ware thi: • 
such a dechratbn would only give offencet and would be-, entirely, ea 
less. Thenssai Chines^ fcrm» won^in 6iQt^ohsepf«d. 
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chfte ia the Meood, ^ving him^howevev^ to vndteitaiidy thai 
the treaifDent exptrienead by the Embamiador precluded 
the poasibility of hia origi Dating any propoaitioii opoa thm 
aobjeet, bat that be mi£tit be disponed to attend to aay 
offieial cdmmaaicatimi or the Emperor^s wishes. It is n^ 
doobt the interest of Kwaiig to obtain auch a decmve mark 
of Ike fM^CfulMfla* of Ihe iiiouU offered at Yueft-Mn-ynen^ 
aa a tender of the renminiivg prearnts^ and hia iodirect at- 
fieaipt to effect that objeet ia a proof, Aot the inperiai 
court ia not witboal apprehension of the poaaihle con- 
aeiqoence of the abrupt diaaiiisal of the embaasy. Much of 
the good treatment^ during the retani^ may be traced to 
this ftreliffgf and it ^oold be highly impolitic to throw away 
this advAUtagiBy either from satisfaction with the Chin-chae 
personally, or upon the vague assurance of conciliating the 
JSmperor^ whose arrogance would; no doubt, be gratified by 
this adcfitioa to our humiliation. 

iSth of January. — A breakfast was given by Sir George 
Staunton and the Factory to the Ghin-cbae and the Em- 
bassador. Althottgh this was the ilrst Kuropean enter- 
tainment Kwang had ever witnessed, his manner and con- 
duct were perfectly unembarrassed, easy, affable, and 
cheerfiil ) he seemed to feel himself among friends, and lost 
no opportunity of shewing attention to those within his 
reach. Towards the close of the party, and when a cordial 
interchange of drinking healths had taken place, the Ghin- 
chae artfiilly suggested to the Embassador the satisfaction 
he should derive from being able to carry with him to 
eourt a written acknowledgment of bis having been satisfied 
with the treatment he bad experienced ; no doubt could be 
entertained upon the nature of the reply to be made : com- 
pliance would imply an admission of the propriety of our 
abrupt dismissal, and might be destructive of whatever im- 
pression had been produced by the firmness of oor re- 
sistance ; at the same time it was important to avoid the 
language of menace by which our own government might be 
committed. It was also of consequence to ascertain whe- 
ther the Ghin-ebae was authorised to make the proposal. 
His Excellency therefore contented himself with alluding 
to the ibdecoroQS dismissal from Yuen-min-yuen, and pro- 
ceeded toexpreta bia pemonal aatiafaction with the condttct 



$04 0IIS9 that his thanks and graiifyh^ 

. Cfiin^cbM^^ 'f,aBaed to him. He also stated tbt 

^lleciioo^ f^cemn% some official notific^tioa oi tbe 

^cesfii^/^Jg^ofbi9 Imperial Majesty^ before he cooli 

preBeo^ ^^ffl^tii^^ to his own Soverei^, in renewing aay 

fyel ^{''"^Loarse of the nature adverted to bjr the Ghin^cbie. 

direct ^^rep^Yf observed^ ^< What avails the expression of 

£f»^^'^0 mth the slave, when all proceeds from the impe- 

^f^^^kr?^^ He positively denied having any instractions 

^ the subject; and said, that the acknowledgment moat 

uj^^ntit^^y gratuitous on the part of the Embassador. 

^^5(>rvatious of a similar nature to those already used irere 

iga()ein answer, and the conversation ceased, apparently 

i^jiiiout any diminution of good understanding. 

In the course of the week the Embassador in Tetara to 
bis commuoication of the day fixed for his deparlors (tbe 
iOihy) was informed by the Ghin-chae that he and the 
Viceroy would call on the preceding day to .take leave ; ex- 
cuses were afterwards made for the Viceroy, and isifeed at 
one time for the Chin-chae, who however, finally pledged 
himself to attend on the Itttb. 

I had forgotten to mention some circumstafices that oc- 
c4irred last week, the first a visit on the 11th to Fatee Gar- 
dens, a resort for the fashionables of Canton* These gardeas 
belong to rich individuals, and consist of straight walks 
lined with flower-pots, containing the curious and beaniifal 
plants of the country. Free admission was formerly al- 
lowed to these gardens, but the misconduct of some ofloers 
nf the ships has recently produced a limitation to oae day 
in the week. On the ISth we visited the villas of Poan-ke. 
qua fMid How-qua, the two chief Hong merchants, both si. 
tuated near the temple in which we are quartered; the 
former, to which we first went, was interesting as a specimen 
of Chinese taste in laying out grounds ; the great object is 
to produce as much variety within a small compass as pos- 
sible, and to furnish pretexts for excursiops or entertain- 
ment. Fuan-kequa was surrounded by his children and 
fraud children, the latter in such complete full dress of 
f andarins that they could with difficulty waddle under the 
weight of clothes : a small pavilion was erected at the ex- 
tremity of the garden overlooking the farm^ in which was 
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mn iBScripiion eallhig qdod the rieh to recollect and appre- 
eiat,e the agricaltural iaboors of the poor. 

How-qaa's house^ though not yet flnished, was on a scale 
of magnifieence worthy of* his fortune/ estimated at two 
millions. This villa^ or rather palace, is divided into suites 
of apartments^ highly and tastefntly decorated with gilding 
and carded work, and placed in situations adapted to the 
different seasons of the year. Some refreshments of fruit 
and cakes were put before as here as at Poan-ke-qna's. 
How-qaa and bis bMtber, a Mandarin holding some olBce^ 
waited npon ns tbiMelres. A nephew of How-qua had 
lately distingnished himself at the examination for ciTil 
honours^ and placards (like those of office used by the Man- 
darins) announcing his success in tbe legal forms^ were 
placed round the outer court : two bands attended to salute 
the Embassador on his entrance and departure. Within 
the inelosure of the garden stand the ruins of the house oo- 
copied by Lord Macartney, separated only by a wall from 
our present residence ; it- belonged^ I believe, to the father 
of How-qua. The honses of both Fuan-ke-qua and How« 
qua contained halls of their ancestors^ with tablets dedi- 
cated to their immediate progenitors ; the vessels for sacri- 
fice and other parts of their worship were similar to thosis 
we had before seen^ but in sometbing better order and 6f 
better materials. 

Pnan*^ke-qiia and How.qna are both remarkable men 
among their fraternity: while the former is supposed to 
excel in the conduct of Imsiness with the Mandarins, the 
mercantile knowleilge of the latter stands highest ; indeed 
the enermoos fortune he has accumulated is a sufficient 
proof of his. talents in this re<)ppct Puan-ke-qua^ though 
advanced in years, retains much of the vigour of youth, and 
he shewed with great pride his youngest daughter, a child 
of not more than two years old, to the Embassador ; he 
took no pains to conceal his sense of his mental and per- 
sonal qualities, and while he asserted the privileges of age 
by hia garrolity, did not seem to admit his being subject to 
any of its infirmities. Hew-qua's person and looks bespoke 
that his great wealth had not been accumulated without 
proportionate anxiety, tie is generally supposed parsi- 
monious^ but neither his house nor its furaiture agreed with 
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the imputation ; his domestic estaUisfcmen^ we 

formed, consisted of between two and three hwidnMl pw- 

sons daily feeding at bis expense. 

iQth of January. — A dinner and aing-soi^, or dranatie 
representation,' were given this evemng to the Eib awd or 
by Chnn-qna, one of the principal Uoog mfirehaots. The 
dinner was chiely in the English siyle^ aod onfy ft few 
Chinese dishes were served up^ apparently well drened. It 
is not easy to describe the aofioyauoe of a siog-^foog, the 
noise of the actors and instraments (iBfisical £ will not call 
them) is infernal; and the whole c amii ii u tes a laaas of 8«f- 
feriog which I trost I shall not again be eaUed opon to un- 
dergo. The play commenced by a compliaient to the £m* 
bassador, intimating that the perioil for his advaacenteotia 
rank was fixed and woald siiorlly arrive* Some tamUiag 
and sleight of hand tricks^ fonning pait 4^ the evemag's 
amusements, were not ill executed. Oar host^ Chan-^aay 
had held a situation in the iaancial department^ from whteh 
he Was dismissed for some mal-aflministratioa. HeJbaaao^ 
veral relations in the service, with whom be eootimiM vok 
communication. His father, a respectable looking old maa 
with a red button, assistecl in doing the boooon. WUk 
sneh different feelings on my part, it was almost amioyiiig 
to observe the sfitif^faction ibns derived by the old geatl^aR 
from the stage. Crowds of players were in atteadaace oe- 
casionally taking an aictive part, and at other timea Bftixad 
with the spectators — we had both tragedy and comedy. 
In the former, fimperors. Kings, and Mandarins atralled 
and roared to horrible perfection^ while the eomie poiet of 
the latter seemed to consist in the streak of paint upon the 
buffoon's nose — tbe female parts were performed by hoys.^ 
Con-see.qua, one of the Hong merchants, evinced his po- 
liteness by walicing round the table to drink the health of 
the principal gtiests: the perfeetion of Chinese etiqoette 
recjuires, I am told, that the host slioold bring in the Srst 
dish. 

The Hong merchants wear Mandarin buttons, far which 
they pay considerable sums; the only aohstaatial advaa- 

*.The profession of placers is considered iirfiunooB by the lairv^Bd 
usages ot China. . 
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tage timee isimd is the tmrnoBity from immediate earpo-^^ 
ral pnmslMMQt, it beiog * necessacy previoasly to degrade 
them by some Ibrm of truU from ihek Mandariasbqp. 

101ft of Jonimry, Sunday. — The Ghin-chae^ aecoidiog 
to bis (Hroause^ pud the Embassador bis farewel visit ; it 
fMmsed in motaalexpressbns of good will, more sincere thao 
might have beeo expeeted when the adverse circumstaiiees 
of the coDoexioB are considered. I. must confess that my 
own opinion of Kvraag has been throughout favourable^ for 
I have felt convinced thai the good sense and liberality of 
his character have beneficially modified the jealous prinei- 
pies of the government with respect to foreigners; nor* 
were these feelings affeeted by the coldness observed in the 
Ohin-ebae's moroner for some time after leaving Tong-cbow ; 
Ire was then smarting under the effects of imperial displea* 
sure, caused chiefly by his concessions to os at Tieu-singy 
the scene of oor short-liv^d and only success. 

The temple in Honan, in which we are residing, is one 
of the largest and best furnished with idols and other ap- 
purtenances of worship which I have seen. To provide 
for onr accommodation it has been necessary to displace 
the colossal representations of Fo from the principal ball^ 
and to send them, as we are told, on a visit to their kin* 
dred upon the opposite bank; the ceremonies of religion 
are, however, uninterrupted, and the priests perform their 
daily circomambulations in another hall, which has not 
been put in requisition. 

I most confess that parts of the eeremonial did not seem 
to want solemnity and decorum ; and if the countenance of 
the priests did not display devout attention, they had an 
expression of abstract nihility, worthy of the speculative 
absorption of the human, into the divine existence incul- 
cated by Hindoo tbeolosy. The priests in attendance 
are numerous, and their chief is of high ^lesiastical dig- 
nity. 

The ready appropriation of so celebrated a place of wor- 
ship, accompanied as it has been by the dislodgement of 
so many idols, and such great changes in the distribution 
of the compartments, is the last and perhaps not the least 
proof of the indiffiBrenee of the Chinese to religious decen- 
cies : it is also worth remarking that during our stay in the 
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temple I never obacnrved any inilivtdMVbiii lln 

gaged in acts of derotion y tbe Ghineee looked im wilii 

leas carioaity hideed^ init with aa lAoeh indifcreBee as 

oumelvee. 

I moat not forget ta mention the aaered piga^ of jremark- 
able^aia^ and age, who are kept in a paved aty near tka 
temple^ there to wallo^w in tbe filth and ateneh of yean. 

aoth d/ J^ittiary.^^The Embaaaador embarked in the 
barge of the* Alceste^ and proceeded tn Whampoa^ attesd- 
ed> «8 on bis approach to Canton, by all the boats of the 
G6mpany.?s ships : tbe crews gave three eheera aa bia Kx- 
cellency's barge left the pier head, which it was impoasible 
tohear without strong emotions. There was an awfnl nrnli- 
ness in the sound so opposite to tbe discordant saliitatifttia 
and ridiculods ceremonies of the nation we wereqniltinj^ 
The Viceroy, who had been ooqoettidg the last two days 
as to whether he won Id or wonld not ap|)ear at the plaM 
of embarkation, had stationed himself in a boat aome dis- 
tance down the river, within sight of the proeeasion; lie 
sent his card to the Embassador, who did not, however, os- 
der these circumstances, think proper to take any iwtice of 
him ; there being good reason to suppose that bis presence 
Was not to be attributed to civility, but to the regvlatioos 
of offlpe, which required his personal superintendence of 
the departure of foreigners in our situation. 

Tbe banks of the river, until we passed the half-way 
pagoda, were flat and uninteresting ; near Wbampoa^ and 
particularly at Dane'a Inland, the scenery was rather pretty. 
At three o^clock we reacbed the Akeste, where we bad a 
parting dinner with Sir Georgp Staunton, wbft goea to 
England in tbe Scaleby Castle. He carries with him the 
good wishes of ail the party ; and though tbe acquaintance 
of those who came from England in the Alcesle has been 
shorter^ I qnention if they yield in. esteem to his older friends 
at Canton. For my own part^ while I, perhaps onforta- 
nately^ retained my original opinion respecting the Tartar 
ceremony, I mustoonfess, that I could not have found ano- 
ther person to whose character and acquirements I would 
have preferred yielding the guidance of my actions. 

1 here subjoin an abstract of an edict (i^eceived and 
translated af ter our arrival at Cantou;) styled the vermilioii 
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%dkl* (Km iti beitis writttn !• ink of IImC mImv kgr the 
Efiiparor^fl owot hand^ Tbk^ edict it certaiirij BaiUfnikUnf 9 
the fltfttemeni gtven oi the proceediogs of Ike embuBy is 
nearly correct, end his Ma|esty, as in the Pekin Gas^tte^ 
throws (he entire blaae of the dbmpi dismissal of the em- 
bassy on his own ministers. It tommeocea by briefly stat^ 
ing the oocnrrenoes at Tien-sing. The two Chinese com^ 
missiooerg are blamed for taking upon tbeoMelves the 
responsibility of allowing the EmbMsador to proosed^ afia 
his refusal to perform the prostrations at tbe banquet ; tbtf 
are also aecosed of conniying at the departure df the shipe; 
and here the intended return ftrom Tien-sing is distinctly 
avowed* The appoinlmeni of two superior commissionen 
to conduct the discussions respeeting tbe oeremony at Tong* 
chow 10 next stated ; they are charged with having sent a 
confnsed report from that place, and are said to have beeii 
compelled to avow on the day preceding the arrival of the 
embassy at Pekin, that the ceremony had not yet been 
practised ; but it is asserted that they then pledged them-* 
selves for its perfwmanee on the day of audience. The 
alleged sickness of the Bmbassador is mentioned, and cen- 
sured as cootamelibos, and the English commissioners an 
made to say in addition to a repetition of the same excuse, 
that the interview must be deferred until the recovery of 
the Embassador. The Emperor proeeeds to declare that it 
was not ontil some few days had elapsed that he became 
acquainted with the night journey of the Embassador and 
the want of the court dresses, and his Majesty asserts that 
had these circumstances been known to him at the time 
he would have postponed the audience and completion of 
the ceremony to another day. The weak and equivocating 
conduct of the Chinese commissioners, who are said to have 
seriously injured the public affairs, is severely censured ; 
and the Emperor takes shame to himself for having been the 
victim of their imbecility and deceptions. Allusion is made 
to the crimes of all tlie four Chinese commissioners having 
beeuTeferred to the Boards for their investigation, and the 
edict concludes with orders for its public diffusion through 
the Tartar and (Ohinese dominions of the empire. 

* Vide AppendiX|No. 11. 
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Tw* otbef edioli* were received aiid translafted at the 
iame time, the one an ediet foonded upon a report of the 
trst Gbrneae Mmmissioner, in which the Embassador is de- 
dared to be daily practising the ceremony. This edict 
fixes tibe day of audienee ai^ departure as already men- 
tioned. The remaining document is an extract from the 
diflbrent imperial edicts inflicting degradation opon the 
four Chinese commissioners, and from ttiese it appears that 
tlm Emperor's lenity modified the severe decisioo of the 
trihvnals. 

Ho is sentenced to forfeit the sum allowed him as duke 
fiiMr fire years. The board bad decreed that he shonld be 
deprived of his title as dnke (Koong-yay,) bnt bis Migesty, 
hj a special act of grace, permitted him to retain his tide 
and his private dnties in the palace. His yellow ridi^- 
jacket, a very high honoor, conftoed with few exceptiotts to 
the imperial family, is taken from him. Moo, from age and 
inability, is laid aside entirely. Seo is dismissed from his 
situation of President of the Board of Works^ and redoced 
from his rank of General, and ordered to plack out his pea- 
cock's feathers ; he is degraded to a button of the tiiird 
rank. 

The Board to which bis ease was. referred bad decreed 
that be should be reduced to the fifth rank, and laid aside ; 
bis Majesty, has, however, by special favour, retained him 
to superintend the imperial tea and provisions, and placed 
him in charge of the gardens of Tuen-min-ynen ; if he be- 
haves well, in eight years he may be restored. 

Kwang is reduced by these edicts to a Secretary of the 
eighth rank, and is to be sent to Man-chow Tartary next 
spring to discharge the duties of his oftce. 

The vermilion edict coincides so exacily in spirit with 
the extract from the Pekin Gazette of the 4th of September 
that it may be presumed tbey were composed nearlj at the 
same time, or at least under an equal extent of informatioo 
respecting the circumstances to which they both relate. 

The edict addressed to the Viceroy of Ganton was dated 
on the sixth of September, and the letter to the Prince 
Regent ou the eleventh ; the one two, and the other seven 

• Vide AppendiXi Nos. 12 and 13, 
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days sQbseqaeat to that of the Gte^tte. Tte TeimlioA 
edict mayaberefore be viewed as a more detailed and 
formal declaration of the sentiments expressed in the Ga- 
zette. . • 

In both documents some misrepresentations will be ob«* 
served^ and the declaration of the Emperor that be was not 
aware of the circumstance regarding the coart dresses may 
be eompared with the assertion of the Chinese Commis* 
sioners^ that they woold he dispensed with^ and a eonclnsioa 
drawn of the positive falsehood of the Emperor's statement ; 
for it is not to be sopposed that they wonld, npon their own 
res|ionsibility, have ventured to ooadnct the Embassador 
to his iMajesty without those accompaniments of dress and 
appearance, that were not less necessary to hisrespeetabilityt 
than to the presence .of their own sovereign.* 

I am inclined to offer the following explanation of these 
contradictory proeeedings. This weak and caprieioos mo^ 
narcii, soon after the flagrant outrage had been committed 
under tiie impulse of angry disappointment, may be sop- 
posed to have become alarmed at the consequences of his 
own violence, and the halntual notions of decorum belong- 
ing to Chinese character and usage, resuming their in- 
fluence, produced the partial reparation and apparently can* 
did explanation contained in the Gazette and Vermilion 
edict. 

This interval of repentance and moderation was short, 
and either at the suggestion of ministers adverse to the sem- 
blance of concession to foreigners, or from the retaming 
haughtiness of national feeling and personal character, it 
was determined by the Emperor to justify his violence by a 
false statement of the conduct of the Embassador, and in 
this spirit the letter to the Prince Regent was composed. 

* It may be said that the fact of the Dutch Embassy having b^n 
compelled to appear in their traveUing dresses^ opposes this last sup< 
position « the circiimstances were^ however, different; the Dutch wero 
Dot carried at once from the road to the palace, nor was their baggage 
so near at iMiid, or tl>e day fixed for their audience so abruptly, sud- 
denly,. and unreasonably changed. £?en in their case dispensing with 
the court dresses was contrary to the Li or ceremonial laws of the em« 
pirq. 
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It magr lie eonjecfairedi and not withoat rouon, ttai the 
•diet to the Vieeroy of Gaoton was adiapted to the peculiar 
eifeumstance of that proTUice in being the resort of Knn>. 
peans, and an overl>earing tone was assamed to prevent the 
aasomptions of foreigners likely to arise from the slightest 
Uppearanee of concession. 

Little credit is certainly doe to imperial ediets^ and the 
different statements of the occnrrences at Ynefl-min-yneQ 
given in the Gazette and Vermilion edict, compared with 
that contained in the letter to the Prince Regent, shews the 
Emperor's disregard of tmtb and eonsistency. loasmudi 
as the interconrse between the two conntries is eoneemed^ 
the weight of ofllcial authority is certainly dne to the letter, 
for the edicts were neither addressed, nor were they sup- 
posed to have come to the knowledge of the EmbasMdor ; 
they are therefore only important as evidences of tto ge- 
neral disposition of the Chinese government, or as iBstanees 
of fluctaation in a mind known to be at once tissid and 
capricious.* 

* It will be observed on examioiDg the impenal edicts, that the 
seventh of the mooDy or twenty-oiuth of AogUBt* is always coosidered 
in the m the day fixed for the reception of the embs^My ; but a rebreace 
to the proceedings at Toog-chow shews that the Kooog-yay iaformed 
the Embassador that he was to have his public audience on the eighth 
of the raoooi or the thirtieth of August. The edict founded on Duke 
Ho's report professes to be issued on the day, of the arrival of ibe £oa- 
bassadors at Hai<-teeo, and then proceeds to summon, them to an au- 
dience on the seventh. If this edict was issued on the day of our ar- 
rival at Hui-teen, the date is the seventh ; but this is not reconiuleabte 
with the Vermilion edict which alludes to the audience as being fixed 
for the day subsequent to our being brought from Tong-chow. The 
statement whicii the Emperor wishes to establish is, that he originalif 
fixed the day of audience with the belief that the Embassador had ar- 
rived before half past one o'clock on the sixth of the mooni or the 
'twenty-eighth of August, thereby allowing sufficient tSnte for the ne- 
cessary preparations. The embarrassment would thus appear to have 
been caused by Ho not making an accurate report of the time of erti- 
val at Hai-teen. At half past five o'clock, howerer, on the seventh of 
the moon, the Emperor admits himself to have been aware of the Em- 
bassador being still on the road, and is therefore not exonerated^ even 
by his own statement, from the charge of unreasonably summoning the 
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f&i of January. — We arrived at Macao this eyening 
after a plea'aant passage. 

S3{2. — Landed at Macao. No pablic optice was taken 
of the Embassador by the Portuguese authorities, in coa- 
aequeuce, as was alleged^ of the mourning for the death 
of the queen which had then^ for the first time, been offi- 
cially announced. 

The presence of a detachment of Chinese soldiers at the 
landing-place sufficiently proved that the Portuguese ten- 
ure of the island is rather that of a factory, than territorial. 

There is little to interest in Macao beyond the first coup 
d^CRilf which, from the European regularity and struc- 
ture of the buildings, Is striking when contrasted with the 
total want of effect in the cumbrously roofed temples and 
kooog-kwans of the celestial empire. Some parts of the 
island present picturesque views and ren^arkable objects, 
' particularly a temple on the south-west side, where all the 
grotesque features of Chinese scenery are comprised within 
a small compass ; buildings, rocks, and trees growing from 
the midst of the stone, justify the artificial combinations of 
their gardening and drawings. The garden in which the 
cave of Camoena is situated appeared to disadvantage, from 
its being much neglected by the present proprietor ; it stilly 
however, continues a pleasant retreat. The care, formed 
of a cleft, has been spoiled by a masonry abutment on one 
side. Camoen's bust, ill executed, is placed within a gra- 
ting resembling a meat-safe. 

A residence at Macao must be rendered disagreeable by 
the narrow limits to which Chinese- jealousy has confined 
European excursions. This confinement is equally unpleas- 
ant and unnecessary, and would not have been submitted 
to by any other nation but the Portuguese. It is really dis- 
tressing to see an authority calling itself Europeaa so de- 
graded as that of the government and senate of Macao. If 
even they had the means, I doubt whether they would have 
the spirit to resent the increasing insults and encroach- 
ments of the Chinese ; in fact, the only activity ever dia- 

Embassador to ao immsdiate audience. This confirms the opinion ex- 
pressed in the text that the Emperor actually dispensed with the court 
dresses, as stated by Ho to Lord Amherst. 

Rr 
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played by them is ia undermining the interests of the mlly 
and saviour of their mother country. The garrison coosists 
entirely of black troops, officered, with the exception of a 
few principals^ by half casts. The men are diminutive in 
stature, and seem to weigh little more than their arms and 
accoutrements. In architecture and size the churches, as 
in all catholic colonies, considerably exceed the other 
buildings; they are not^ however, sufficiently remarkable 
to deserve being visited. 

S8ffto/ January.— We left Macao, and soon after our 
embarkation a determination was formed to visit Manilla. 
One general feeling of satisfaf.tion^ I believe, pervades all 
our minds on feeling that we are removed from even the 
waters of the celestial empire^ and restored to the habits of 
independence and civilisation. 

Many have probably been disappointed with their joor- 
ney through a country that has, in my opimon, excited an 
undue degree of interest in Europe. Inferior by many de- 
grees to civilised Europe in all that constitutes the real 
greatness of a nation, China has, however, appeared to me 
superior to the other countries of Asia* in the arts of go- 
vernment and the general aspect of society. 

Although I am not prepared to assert that the ^reat prin- 
ciples of justice and morality are better understood in Ghina 
than in Turkey and Persia, for these may be eooaidered 
indigenous in the human mind, the laws are more general- 
ly known and more uniformly executed. Less is left to 
the caprice of the magistrate, and appeals to the supreme 
power are represented as less obstructed, and thongh tedi- 
ons in bringing to issue, oftener attended with soccena.f 

The great chain of subordination, rising from the pea- 
sant to the Emperor, and displayed through the minnte gra- 

* I of course except the British possessions io Indias where a modi- 
fied introduction of the maxims of European government has necessa- 
rily meliorated the condition of the inhabitants. 

1 1 have heard an Instance of a poor widow, who persevered for four- 
teen ytors in a series of appeals against a viceroy} by whom her hus- 
band had been illegally deprived of lifefand property, and it is aaid that 
she finally suceeeded hi bringing the offender to justice before the sa- 
preme tribunal at Pekin. 
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dations of rank, must operate as a eheck upon arbitrary 
rale in the delegates .of the soyereiga authority ; or at least 
the diffused possession of personal privileges affords^ to a 
certain extent, security against the sudden effects of ca- 
price and injustice. Those examples of oppression, accom- 
panied with infliction of barbarous punishment, which oi- 
fend the eye and distress the feelings of the most hurried 
traveller in other Asiatic countries, are scarcely to be met 
with in China. The theory of government declares the 
law to be superior to all, and the practice, however it may 
vary in particular instances, seldom ventures openly to vio- 
late the established principles of legislation. 

in the appeals frequently made through the medium of 
the imperial edicts to the judgment of the people, however 
false the statements or illusory the motive assigned in these 
documents, we have sufficient proofs that the Emperor does 
not consider himself, like the Shah-in- Shah of Persia^ 
wholly independent of public opinion ; on the contrary, in 
seasons of national calamity^ or under circumstances of pe- 
culiar emergency, the Emperor feels called opon to guide 
the sentiments of his subjects by a solemn declaration of the 
causes that have produced, or the motives that have regu- 
lated his conduct. The edicts promulgated respecting the 
dismissal of the embassy ware instances of the prevalence 
of this practice, on an occasion where the comparative imi- 
portance to the domestic interests of the empire did not 
seem to require the proceeding. 

The best criterion of the general diffusion of national 
prosperity will probably be found in the proportion which 
the middling order bears to the other classes of the com- 
munity, and the number of persons in all large villages and 
cities, who, from their dress and appearance, we might fairly 
say belonged to this description, is certainly considerable 
throughout those parts of China visited by the embassy, the 
northern being in all these respects inferior to the middle 
and southern provinces. 

Instances of poverty and of extreme wretchednesa doubt- 
less occurred in our progress. On me, however, who al- 
ways compared China with Turkey, Persia, and parts of 
India, and not with England or even with contiaental Eu- 
rope, an taipression^as produced highly faT4>arable to the 
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comparative situation of the lower orders ;' and of that degree 
of distress which might drive parents to infanticide there 
was no appearance, nor did any fact of the descripdoo come 
to my knowledge.* 

My impressions at different periods of our journey upon 
the suhject of population have been already noticed^ and 
the result id a firm conviction that the amount has been 
much overstated ; the visible population did not exceed the 
quantity of land under actual cultivation, while much land 
capable of tillage was left neglected ; and with respect to 
the overwhelming crowds usually observed in the larger 
cities, when I considered that these were drawn together by 
such an extraordinary spectacle as that of an Boropean 
embassy, I was disposed to infer that most capitals in Eu- 
rope would present as numerous an assemblage. 

The frequency of considerable towns and large villages 
is the circumstance which to me both marked the compara- 
tive population and prosperity of Ghina^ in this point cer- 
tainly surpassing even our own country : but it is at the same 
time to be recollected that our journey passed through the 
great line of communication between the extreme provinces 
of the empire, and that consequently a different conclusion 
might arise from an examination of those provinces occnpy- 
ing a less favourable situation. ^ 

I have been informed that the most accurate Chinese 
accounts state the amount of the population as considerably 
below two hundred millions, aud there is no reason to sus- 
pect them of any intention to underrate a circumstance so 
materially connected with their national greatness.f 

Of the Actual receipts^: into the imperial treasury I was 

* It is by no means my intention to deny the existence of the prac* 
tice, but to express some doubt of the asserted frequency. 

t The municipal regulation existing throughout China, which re* 
quires that every householder should affix on the outside of his house 
a list of the number and description of persons dwelling under his roof, 
ought to afford most accurate data in forming a census of the popula- 
tion. 

t The reveoQes are stated by the missionaries to be derived from tiie 
•oil^ the customs on the foreign and home trade, and from a capuation 
t$x let ied upon all persons between the ages of twenty and sist|r. Mmck 
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unable to obtain any information to be relied upon; the 
finances are^ however, represented as at present in a very 
deranged statof^ and indeed the late rebellion, combined 
with the weak character of the reigning Emperor, seems to 
have giren a shock to the whole fkbric of government from 
which it will not readily recover. 

If the discontent, probably still latent in the provinces, 
were roused into action by external attack, or encoaraged 
by foreign assistance, a change in the dynasty would not be 
an improbable event. Chinese national feelings have not 
yet entirely subsided, and a real or false representative of 
tiie Ming dynasty might be pot forward who would, if 
powerfully supported by foreign aid, find adherents sniB- 
cient to expel the present unworthy possessors of this vast 
empire ; but without snch interference no internal revolution 
is at present to be apprehended. ^ 

The army of China, sufficient, 1 believe, for purposes of 
police, would not, judging from the appearance* on parade 
and state of discipline, present much resistance even to the 
irregular troops of Asia, and would certainly be quite une- 
<|ualtocope with European armies: the genius, aspect, 
and habits of the people have been for ages, and still con- 
tinue, most unwarlike, and China perhaps requires only to 
be invaded to be conquered. 

If foreign commerce is but little encouraged in China, the^ 
principles of the home trade appear to be better understood, 
at least the villages were, with few exceptions, admirably 
well supplied with all the more {immediate necessaries and 
indeed comforts of life. Much arrangement must be re- 
quired to secure a regular supply of many of these articles 
brought from the distant provinces, and although the exten- 
sive communication by water affords uutfsual facilities, the 

of the revenue Is paid In kind, and the store-houses filled with articfes 
for consumption in the palace form no inconsiderable psirt of the impe- 
rial property. The revenues on land in China, as in India, are Isviei 
from the proprietor, and according to the <|uatity of the soiF. 
• * To this may veiy naturally be attributed the intended return by set 
from Tien-sing, and the short period assigned by the Emperor to tbe 
stay of the embassy, as both circamttaoces mttoiiaily diminisbed tlie 
charge upon the imperial treasury. . .- 
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existence of tile fact^ ie a sufieient proof of the uniform 
and auceesgfol enployment of a large capital, in the mott 
iniportaiit object of national eooaomy. 

The foreign relaiiooB of China are probably more confined 
ihan those of any other country of the same extent to be 
met with in the history of the world. Domestic manners 
and daily hubits are so intimately interwoven with the 
frame of Chinese polity, that the principle rigidly main- 
tained by the government of discouraging intercourse with 
foreigners, is neither so unreasonable nor so onnecessarj as 
might at first sight be imagined. This great empire is no 
doubt held together by the force of moral similarity, produ- 
ced by a series of minute observances, levelling both the 
better energies and evil passions of the people to a standard 
of unnatural uniformity ; the improvement or vitiation that 
might result from unrestricted communication with other 
nations would be equally fatal to the stability of such a 
systeiB, and are consequently natural objects of jealousy to 
the government. 

China, from its extent and the variety of its soil and pro- 
ductions, is independent of other countries for a supply of 
the necessaries, comforts, and almost luxuries of life ; no 
Adequate motive, therefore, exists for the encouragement of 
foreign relations directed to commercial purposes ; and as 
A state of repose, both external and internal, is most adapted 
to its political constitntiaiiy this is perhaps best secured by 
drawing a line of morale as well as territorial demarcation, 
between its subjects and thoM of other nations. 

The present intercourse between Russia and China is 
confined to a limited barter on the frontiers, and it is the 
obvious policy ^f the latter to discourage any more intimate 
cennexioo. I am inclined to believe that Chinese states- 
men are alive to the possibility of Russia becoming a trou- 
blesome neighbour, as well by the exertion of her own 
resources as by stimulatiog the Tartar hordes in their mu- 
tual vicinity to mere incursions, if not to regular invasion : 
without energy or activity to meet the danger should it 
actually take jj^ace, they hope to prevent the oecurrence, 
«0t by a deiMNistratiQii of atre«gth, but by studious pre- 
▼entioft of inleiwnse, and a consequent coMealment of 
weakness. 
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With other iie%hbom-iDg Asiatic.capntiies^ Uie rektloM 
of China are tributary, more or less striet, aeeording to their 
respective proximity. With Thibet that of proteetioB from 
a powerfol disciple to a religions guide, and with Nepaul^ 
that of a paramount to a distant feudatory, ever roMly in 
seasons of foreign danger to claim assistanee ; but when the 
pressure is removed, remiss^ if not wholly neglecting the 
performance of its duties. 

Although the connexion between Great Britain and China 
has, in the latter years of its progress, been graced by two 
embassies from the crown, it most be deemed in ita relation 
to China, purely commerciaU ConsideratioBs, however, oi 
revenue, and the injury to the public securities that mast 
result on the failure of those funds derived by the BaM 
India Company from the profits of the trade, have given it 
no trifling degree of political importance to the general 
interests of the British empire. The bast mode ot oondoct- 
ing the commercial intercourfe has therefore deserved and 
obtained the attention of the authorities at home. It has 
been maintained that the Chinese Hong or body of security 
merchants can only be met by a correspondent system, anil 
that consequently an open trade would be ruinous, if not 
impracticable* The attempted extortions of the local go- 
vernment are known to be so unremitting, that it has re« 
quired the controul over the whole British trade possessed 
by the supercargoes to produce any effectual resistance. It 
is the exclusive privilege of trading possessed by that great 
capitalist the East India Company which alone gives thia 
eontroul, and were Jfoitish commerce at Canton allowed to 
take a natural aspect, it is asserted that individaal interests 
would neither be capable, nor perhaps be inclined to con«v 
tinue the same systematic opposition to aniform official 
encroachment and injustice : not only the trade of private 

* The late war in Nepaul has thrown much light upon the connexion 
between China and Nepanl, and the advance of a Chinese army within 
a few marches of the scene of our roilitarf operations in the latter 
country) followed by the friendly communications that were exchanged 
between the governor*general and the Chinese commandert) suggest 
opinions respecting our political intercourse with the court of Pekin 
that may deserve consideration. 
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Briliah jnerebaiitf , Iwt Qven that of other EfHro|ieftii nttfoDS 
and of the Americans^ is said to be protected by the inftu- 
once of the East ladia Gompany ; and the serious defalca- 
tion of provineial revenue, which must arise from the suddea 
stoppage of so large a portion of the commerce of the port, 
as that under the direct authority of the supercargoes, is the 
only security for the comparatively unmolested commercial 
intercourse now subsisting. 

These opinions have beeo^ supported by the highest autho- 
rity, and although a period may arrive when an attempt 
will be mafde to act on a contrary system, it would be use- 
less at present to examine its practicability or expediency; 
of the former doubts have been entertained, and the latter 
will be chiefly determined by the political and financial sit- 
uation of our own country^ at the time when the question 
may b^ agitated* 

It is impossible to reflect without some mortification up- 
on the result' of the two British embassies to the court of 
Fekin ; both were undertaken for the express purpose of 
obtaining, if not additional privileges, at least increased 
security for the trade : the failure of both has been com- 
plete; in the latter instance, certainly accompanied by cir- 
cumstances of aggravated dissatisfaction* To the mode in 
which Lord Macartney's embassy was conducted I am in- 
clined to give the most decided approbation ; and whatever 
may have been my private opinion Upon the particular ques- 
tion of compliance with the Chinese ceremonial, 1 ata not 
disposed to maintain that any substantial advantage would 
have resulted from the mere reception of the embassy, nor 
to consider, that the general expediency of the measure it- 
self has been affected by the course of resistance adopted, 
in deference to undoubted talent, and great local experi- 
ence. 

Royal embassies, avowedly complimentary, but .really 
directed to commercial objects, are perhaps, in themselves, 
somewhat anomalous, and are certainly very opposite, not 
only to Chinese feelings, but even to those of all Eastern 
nations ; among whom trade, although fostered as a source 
of revenue^ is never reputed honourable. If, therefore, it 
still be deemed advisable to assist our commerce by politi- 
cal intercourse, we must look to that part of our empire 
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where tomethiD^ like territorial proximity exists. The in- 
timate conDexion that miut henceforward be maintained 
between our possessions in^Hindostan aqd Nepaul, point 
out the supreme government of Bengal as the medium of 
that intercourse : there the representative of armed power 
will eneoonter its fellow ; and if ever impression is to be 
produced at Fekin, it most be from an intimate knowledge 
of our political and military strength, rather than from the 
gratification produced in the Bmperor's mind by the recep- 
tion of an embassy on Chinese terms, or the moral edfect of 
justifiable resistance, terminating in rejection.* 

Religion in China, although addressed in all directions to 
the eye, did not appear to have much influence upon the 
understanding or passions of the people. It has all the 
looseness and vanity, with less of the solemnity and decen- 
cy, of ancient Polytheism. Their temples are applied to so 
many purposes, that it i^ difficult 4ft imagine how any de- 
gree of sanctity can be attached either to the dwellings or 
persons of their deities. The influence of superstition is, 
however, general and extensive ; it is displayed in acts of 
divination, and in propitiatory offerings to local or patron 
deities. Its observances belong rather to the daily man- . 
ners than to the moral conduct of the people. The chief 
difficulty which 1 should thinks Christianity would find to 
diffusion in China, would be the impossibility of exciting 
that degree of interest essential to its ellisctnal and perma- 
nent establishment. 

* A comparison of dates will shew that the advance of the.Cbioese 
armjr to the Nepaulese frontier bad actually taken place while the em« 
bassy was either approaching} or in the immediate vicinity of the court 
of Pekin. If the title given in the Indian accounts to the principal 
Chinese officer employed on that occasion be correcti his rank was that 
of minister. It is, therefore, impossible to suppose the £mperor or his 
ministers unacquainted with so important an event. The silence ob- 
served relating to the war must consequently be attributed either to de- 
sign, or to an ij^^iorance of the identity of our European and Indian em- 
pire. My information upon the facts relating to Nepaul was obtained, 
on my return, at the Cape of Good Hope ; but the expediency of jila- 
cing our political intercourse with China in the hands of the Supreme 
Government had suggested itself to my mind at a much earlier pe- 
riod. 

Ss 
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My personal intereourse witb the higher clasges in GluBa 
was so strictly compiimeDtary ud official, oaodncted too 
through the medium of an intepffreter, that I had no meaas 
of arriving at a general conclnsion respecting their nnral 
or intellectual quaUlies ; their manners^ like those of other 
Asiatics^ were rather ceremooioas than pcJished, and their 
mode of condoQting public business was only remarkable 
far great caution, indefatigable lying, and a strict adhe- 
rence to the instructions of their superiors.* I have already 
remarked the habitual cheerfulness of the lower orders, and 
the result of my observation has been to establish a favour- 
able opinion of their habits and general conduct. 

My acquaintance with the Chinese language does not 
extend beyond a few of the most common vocables and phra- 
ses; of its literary merits I can therefore, from my own 
knowledge^ offer no opinion. For colloquial porpoaea, it 
did not appear to me ifr difficult acquisition; but the fre- 
qaent recurrence, by the Chinese themselves, to the forma- 
tion of the character, in order to fix the meaning i^ parti- 
cular words^ proves it to be deficient in celerity and clear- 
ness of oral expression. 

I have now exhausted my recollections respecting China 
and ita inhabitants ; and have only to ask myself, whether, 
omitting considerations of official employment, my antici- 
pations have been biirne out by what E have experienced? 
The question is readily answered in the affirmative : corio- 
sity was soon satiated and destroyed by the moral, politi- 
cal, and even local uniformity ; for whether plains or 
mountains, the scene in China retains the same aspect for 
such an extent, that the pye is perhaps as much wearied 
with the continuance of sublimity as of levelness. Were it 

• The indecorous publicity given by the Mandarins to their discus- 
sions with Lord Amherst was truly remarkable ; the attendants were 
generally present, and qucbiions involving the respective pretensions 
were discussed before them. This may have arisen eiih« from a dread 
on the part of the Mandarins, that suirahle privacy might give rise to 
suspicions of improper intercourse, or from their application of the 
great principle of Chinese policy, which affects to treat all aflairs rela- 
ting to foreigners as too insignificant to deceive the ordinary forms of 
serious consideration. 
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not therefore for the trifling gratification arising from being 
one of the few Europeans who have visited the interior of ^ 
China, I should consider the time that has elapsed as 
wholly without return. I have neither experienced the re- 
finement and comforts of civilised life, nor the wild interest 
of most semi-harbarous countries, but have found my own 
mind and spirit inflnenced by the surrounding atmosphere 
of dulness and constraint. 
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CHAPTER VUI. 



Monday^* Zd of February. — Arrived at Manilla. From 
a local difference in the calendar, this day proved to be 
Sunday with the Spaniards. The acting governor, Don 
Fernando Mariana Folgera?^ on hearing of the Embassa- 
dor's arrival, despatched his state barge, with an oflRcer^ to 
conduct him on shore : his Excellency had, however, pre- 
viously left the ship, incognito, and did not publiclj knd 
till the following day; having waited to communicajle with 
Mr. Stepiienson, the only English resident in the colony, 
who only then returned from his country seat, at Teeralia, 
about thirty miles from Manilla. The governor was remark- 
ably civil, and during ^r short staj shewed that be really 
felt what he expressed, great regard for the English natioo. 

The Bay of Manilla is exceedingly fine, but the appear- 
ance of the town itself, from the ships, disappointed me. 
Gorregidor Island, and the fort and buildings of Gavita, 
are striking objects. On landing, the scene had at least the 
merit of being unlike any we had yet seen. The projecting 
balconies, and the oyster-shell windows of the booses, are 
the most remarkable circumstances; the churches are large 
and rather handsome edifices. In the cathedral we saw 
some fine church plate; among the rest, a pix formed of 
valuable diamonds. 

That the colony was Spanish sufficiently appeared from 
the swarms of monks of all ages and colours, in the streets. 

* This difference arises from the Spaniards, in their voyage from 
Europe to South America, steering a westerly course, and thereby 
losing time ; while other nations, in proceeding to Manilla^ take an 
easterly direction, and thereby gain. 
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My persoDal observatioa does not allow me to prottouace 
respecting the state of information amongst the clergy. I 
have been told that learning is conined to the moQks^ and 
that the parochial clergy, as they are generally natives^ 
scarcely surpass their flocks in knowledge. The archbishop, 
to whom the Embassador paid a visit, was a good-natured 
old man, who appeared to take considerable interest in 
European politics; it was impossible to convince him that 
the English had not been accessary to the escape of Bona- 
parte from Elba. Though wretchedly poor and ignorant, 
the parochial clergy have, from the natural influence of 
superstition, and from their constant residence, great in- 
fluence amongst the lower orders, and the government find 
it their interest to conciliate them. Much credit is due to 
the Spaniards for the establishment of schools throughoat 
the colony,^ and their unremitting exertion to preserve and 
propagate Christianity by this best* of all possible means, 
the diffusion, of knowledge. 

A tropical climate might perhaps have relaxed the Spa- 
nish gravity; but I must confess, that my previous notions 
had not led me to expect the boisterous mirth which pre- 
vailed at the governor's table among the Spanish gentle- 
men during dinner. Although wanting in decorum; the 
scene was not unpleasant, as the noise arose entirely from 
an overflow of hilarity. In the evening we had Spanish 
dances, and some singing, accompanied on the guitar. The 
natives of Manilla are passionately fond of music and 
dancing, and in both they blend their own with European 
taste. 

On the 6th of February we made an excursion across 
the Bahia lake to the village of Los Bagnos, where are 
some warm haths, celebrated for the high natural tempera- 
ture of the water. We breakfasted at the monastery of 
Tegaee, at the entrance of the lake. The banks of the 
river were exceedingly beautiful, from (he rich verdure and 
fine tree^. Our host of the monastery was a Dominican 
friar, civil and well informed : he was in intimate and regu- 
lar correspondence with the missionaries at Macao, and 
from them had received translations of the imperial edicts, 
and tolerably accurate accounts of the proceedings of the 
embassy; he, of course, reprobated the arrogance and rude- 
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new of the Emperor^ and gave the Bnbasnder mneli cre- 
dit for temper aod moderatioa. 1 was sarprifled by hia ap- 
Garing acquainted with the contents of the Prioee Begeof s 
MTf ss a translation of it only remained a few boors in 
the hands of Kwang and Soo) and there was no reason to 
believe that it had been made pnblic. 

The extent and troubled state of the waters of the Bahia 
lake would justify its being considered an inland sea; at 
least upon some of us the motion prodnoed ail the eflfeeto of 
sea sickness. Its breadth is said to be thirty miles, and 
the circumference thirty five leagues. In parts it is bound- 
ed, by mountains, and is ceKainly a magniieeat dbjeciin 
the general scenery of Lnconia* Los Bagnos Is a poor 
Tillage, and isf remarkable only from the hot springs tow- 
ing into the lake. The highest temperature of the water 
was 186 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

Our host might be considered a fair specimen of the 
parochial clergy: the native feature predominated lo his 
eountenance, and his learning did not exceed the ban re- 
petition of the prayers in Latin. I suspect that his mode 
of living was little superior to the other inhabitants of the 
village. In the evening one of the Spanish gentlemen pro- 
cured us the amusement of a native dance. The style of 
dancing was not unlike that of India^ with, however, more 
animation and expression. The dances wtte pantomimic, 
exhibiting the progress of a coortshtp) from early coyness 
and difficulty to final success. Tbe girls were not aiiac- 
quainted with European dances;, one of them danced the 
minuet de la cour, and, considering that the scene was in a 
bamboo but, in the midst of a sequestered Luconian Tillage, 
the circumstance was not without interest. Those iiHio 
danced were all natives of tbe village, and were guarded 
by the jealous attendance of their lovers, whose long knires, 
seen under their clothes, warned us that they were prepared 
to assert their prior rights. 

Near the village the banks of the lake were hi^ly pie> 
turesque; the rining grounds were covered to their sommits 
with fine trees, and tbe woods had the peeuliarity of extend- 
ing a couHiderable distance into the water, where the trees 
seemed to vegetate by tbe support they derived from each 
other : tbe surface was covered with great variety of beaoti- 
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ful wster pltols. I retaraed part of tbe wlij from tbe mo* 
nagtery on horseback^ lind pasted over a country which 
reminded me of the wilds of Anatolia. The hots of the 
peasants in the villages near Manilla are universally raised 
some feet from ilie ground, to guard against tbe damps. 
Taggal is the native language, and I fancied I could trace 
in it some Arabic words. 

This colony is at present a burden to the mother country, 
and annual importations of specie are required from New 
Spain to defray tbe civil and military charges. I was. in- 
formed by an intelligent Spanish gentleman, that. the milt 
tary establishment, thoogh not efficient in the description 
of force, was excessive in point of numbers, and that there 
are too many officers to allow of their being adequately paid. 
The garrison is entirely composed of natives, well armed, 
and, as far as parade appearance goes, well disciplined. 
The Lucooians are naturally brave and desperate, and might 
be depended upon. Twelve thousand men is stated to be 
the amount of the armed force distributed through the 
island ; amongst these is a corps of archers, employed in 
night attacks against the few unsubdued native tribes, who 
sometimes molest the more peaceable inhabitants of tbe 
lower country. 

Monopolies of tobacco and other articles, together with 
a tax on spirituous liquors, are tbe principal sources of 
revenue to government: the land rent is so trifling as 
scarcely to stimulate the tenant to continufid industry. 
The trade of the Philippine Company is confined to the 
two annual register ships, and the general commerce is 
in the hands of the English, Americans, and Portuguese. 
Manilla is the natural emporium of trade between India, 
China, and the New World, and in the possession of a 
more enlightened nation would be the seat of commercial 
wealth and activity. The soil is adapted to all the produc- 
tions of India : cotton might be grown there to any extent, 
and the contiguity would enable the exporters to supply tbe 
Chinese market at a cheaper rate than their competitors. 
The coffee is excellent in quality, and of easy cultivation. 
Piece floods are the principal import from India; the return 
is in specie, I have no doubt that a much larger revenue 
might be raised, as in India, from tbe land, not only to the 
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great relief of tiie finaoces^ but even to the benett of tbe 
mass of the population, who want the stimoliis of necessity 
to produce exertion. The only extensive manufactures that 
came within my knowledge were those of segars, or rolled 
tobacco, and a sort of transparent cloth, worn by the natives 
as shirto. Very handsome gold chains are also made here, 
chiefly by women ; indeed the workmanship is so delicate 
that it seems to require female fingers for the execatton. 

Some loose reports gave ob reason to suppose that the 
spirit of independence had been partially excited among 
the colonists by the example of Spanish America, and that 
they only waited the result to manifest it in Open revolt 
Tbe popular character of Don Folgeras, the acting gover- 
nor, will, if he is confirmed, prove a security for the present 
to the mother country. Under any circumstances, however, 
I should much doubt the possibility of the colonists esta- 
blishing an independent government : the number of co- 
lonists capable from their acquirements and energy to 
conduct such an enterprise is too small to insure more tlum 
temporary success, and certainly quite inadequate to give a 
permanent consistency to their measures. 

Manilla, though in general considered healthy, is sobjeet 
to visitations of epidemical diseases, very extensive and 
rapid in their efiTect ; from one of these the island was jost 
recovering when we arrived. The houses of the better 
classes are large, and well adapted for the climate ; and the 
oyster-shell windows, if they give less light than glass^ are 
better defences against the beat apd glare of the sun. 

The recent mutability of governments in Europe was well 
marked by the unoccupied pediment in tbe principal square, 
which we were told was intended for the statue of whoever 
might be the sovereign of Spain : those who answered our 
t)uestions did not seem quite convinced of the stability of 
Ferdinand's authority. 

We left Manilla on the 9th of February, and enjoyed our 
usual good fortune till we reached the Straits of Gbispar* 
leading into what may be called the Java sea. 

Upon entering these Straits on the 18th of February, 
about seven o'clock in the morning, the ship struck, while 
steering the course laid down in the most approved charts, 
on a sunken rock, three miles distant from the nearest point 
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pf PuWLea^^ or Middle JEsland, between wb|chaiid Banca 
the Straits are formed. The fate of the ship was soou de- 
eided^ the rock had so completely penetrated the bottom^ 
that po possibility existed of saving her. Immediately 
aware of tlie extent of the calamity, Captain Maxwell, with 
a degree of self- possession never to be forgotten by thos^ 
who witnessed it, issued the necessary orderi for hoisting out 
the boats. In the two first the Embassador; the gentlemen 
of the embassy, and the suite, proceeded to the island^ 
where, after some search, they found terra flrma, and wer^ 
enabled to land ; for although the island appeared a mass 
of wood from the ship, and consequently gave a prospect of 
immediate facilities for disembarkation, in most places the 
trees extended some distance into the sea, and at low watef 
their roots only were left perfectly bare. A spot clearer 
than the rest was at length discovered, and, with a little 
exertion, was made capable of receiving the baggage and 
stores as they were brought on shore. 

The water gained so fast upon the lower works of the 
ship, that it required the most unremitting exertions of the 
captain, officers, and men, to save the property that bad 
escaped the first influx of the sea after the ship struck j 
these exertions were^ however, made with a degree of suc- 
cess no( to have beeq expected : no relaxation of this s(a- 
vere labour took place ^Mring the night, the captain con- 
tinuing on board to superintend the whole.. A raift h^4 
been constructed lu the course of the day, upon which the 
proviiiions, liq.uors,. iind water that had been preserved, 
were sent on shore ; pf the first and the last but a small 
quantity i^mained, froip the ship haying almost imipediate- 
ly been filled below the lower deck with water} indeed J. 
believe not mpre thfiQ three casks were saved. 

i9th of February. — Captain Maxwell came on shore ia 
the morning, and .after consulting with Lord Amherst, it 
was determined that his Excellency and the gentlemen of 
the embassy should proceed withopi delay to Batayia ii^ 
the barge with a picked crew, commanded by the junior 
Lieuteaant, Mr. Hoppner : one of the eutte^s was also pre-* 
pfired to accompany the barge^ as a security against the 
possibility of attack or accident. Mr. Mayne^ the nuaster, 
way on board ^e latter io nnyigate ^the boats. At tkid 

T t 
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■eason there was no probability of the passage to Bata?ia 
exceeding sixty hours^ the distance being only one bondred 
and ninety-seven miles, and the wind almost certainly 
favourable; the inconvenience to which the Embassador 
would be subjected was, consequently, very limited in 
duration, and much additional expedition in the despatch 
of relief might be expected from his personal exertions at 
Batavia. The stock of liquors and pro\isions, which it was 

Sossible to furnish to the boats* was necessarily small^ snf- 
cient, on very short allowance, to support existence for 
four days; only six gallons of water were put on board for 
both boats. 

The boats left the island on the evening of the 19th^aiid 
on the SOth were fortunately visited by a heavy fall of rain, 
which not only replenished the original stocl^ but ptve a 
supply of water for another day. The weather, with the 
exception of a single squall, was moderate, in fact too 
much so, as it obliged us to use our oars more than oor 
sails. 

After what may be considered a tedious passage, the 
boats made Garawang Point on the evening of the S2d, to 
Uie great joy of all on board, and to the relief of the crews, 
. who were beginning to sink under the continued exertion 
of rowing, and the privations to which all were equally sub- 
jected. It was judged advisable by Mr. Mayne, the master, 
to come- to for the nicht, as well to rest the men, as from a 
consideration that liule advantage could be derived from 
reaching the roads before daylight. Dnring the night, one 
of the sailors suffered from temporary delirium, caused, no 
doubt, by a want of sufficient fluid ; aggravated, however, 
by large draughts of salt water, fh)m which no injunctions 
or entreaties could induce some of the crew to desist All 
the provisions and liquors were distributed, during the pas- 
sage, with the most scrupulous equality ; if ever a difference 
was made, it was in favour of the men. Messrs. Hoppner 
and Cooke, officers of the ship, and some of the gentlemen, 
occasionally relieved the men at the oars; and, on the 
whole, it ma^ be said, that as the daoget and difficulty 
were common^ the privations and fatigues were not less so* 
The boats had advanced but a short distance towards the 
ffoadi on the morning of the SSd^ when one of the sailon 
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belonging to the barge^ in washing bi» face over the tide of 
the boat^ discovered that the water was fresh. The discovery 
soon became general, and^ although the circumstance waK 
much inferior, the exultation of all on board almost equalled 
fhat of the Ten thousand on catching the first glimpse of 
the sea ; for the conscious proximity to Batavia had not 
carried snch complete conviction of the termination of our. 
troubles, as the unexpected abundance of fresh water. It 
was soon ascertained that we were opposite the mouth of 
a river, and that the flowing in of the stream freshened thd 
water for a certain distance. The sailors polled with re-> 
newed vigour^ and we got alongside the Princess Charlotte^ 
an Boglisb merchant ship, soon after ten o^clock. 

Letters were immediately sent by his Excellency to the 
Butch Governor and to Mr. Fendall, whom^ with the other 
British commissioners, we were fortunate enough still to 
find on the island. All parties were alike zealous to afford 
every assistance to thqse who had arrived, and to send 
relief to the larger body that had remained on the island.. 
The £ast India Gompany^s cruiser, Ternate^ was luckily 
in the roads^ and that vessel, together with the Princess. 
Charlotte, were got ready for sea by the next mornings 
when they sailed for the island. The sincere friendship I 
felt for Captain Maxwell^ and my regard for the officers o£ 
the Alceste generally, had led me to promise, on leaving 
the island^ that I would return with the first succours, ana 
I was happy to have an early opportunity of redeeming my 
pledge^ by embarking on board the Ternate. 

This vessel, owing to the skill and unremitting attention 
of Captain Davison, succeeded in reaching ananchprage. 
twelve miles distant from the nearest point of Pulo I^ieat, 
or Middle Island, on the 3d of March. The Ternate was 
unable to approach nearer, from the strength of the current 
rendering it impracticable to work against the wind, then, 
also unfavourable. On coming to an anchor we observed; 
a fleet of Malay prows^ or pirate boats, off the extremity of 
the island, in the act of precipitately getting under wei^h^ 
evidently alarmed by our arrival; the circumstance in^ 
creased our anxiety for the situation of our companions^ 
whose discomfort, if not sufferings, must have beeA.aggra- 
vated by the presence of a barbarous enemy. . . 
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li^eedy und^r ivery view of the case^ it was inyombte 
not to feel the most seriovs appreh^Mions as to what misbt 
he their actual condition. When we left them their whole 
ittock of provisions did not exceed one week at fall al- 
lowance ; only two casks of water had been saved, aod 
though on digj5ing to the defpth of twelve feet a prospect 
existed of obtaining water by further petseveranee, it bad 
not then actually been realised, much less its quality aacer 
fained. Should sickness have appeared amongst thens, the 
total want of comfort, or even protection friMtt the in- 
clemency of the weather, combined with the deficiency of 
nedical stores, must have rendered its progress most de- 
structive. Fourteen days had now elapsed, and the evils 
under which they were likely to softer were certain to in- 
crease in intensity frohi the mere daily continuance. The 
firmness and commanding character of Captain Maxwell 
were sufiicient security for the maintenance of discipline, 
but even upon this head it was difficult to be wholly wilb- 
out alarm. 

Sofin after sunset our anxiety was relieved by the arrival 
df one of the ship's boats with Messrs. Sykes and Abbot 
oil board ; from them we learnt that water had beeo pro- 
enred from two wells, in sufficient quantity for the genefal 
consumption. Only one casualty had occurred, and that 
too in the person of a marine, who had landed in a state of 
hopeless debility. The Malay prows had made their 
appearance on the S2d of February, and had been daily 
increasing in numbers. The first lieutenant apd a detnich- 
nlent of the crew had, in consequence of their approach, 
been obliged to abandon the wreck, and another raft thai 
bad been constructed. The pirates had subsequently act 
fire to the vessel, which had burnt to the wateHa ^dge. 
Supplies of provisions, liquors, and arms had, however, 
been obtained from it. The creek, where the boats of the 
ship were laid up, had beeo completely blockaded by Ae 
prows, sixty in number, carrying from eight to twelve men 
eaoh, until the appearance of the Ternate, when they bad 
all hastened away. Mt. Hay, the second lieutenant, with 
two ship's boats, had pursued two of the Malay boats, with 
0oe of which he came up, and after a desperate resistance 
M the part of the pirates, had ioeeetded ia sinking it : 
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three itf tke MaUyd bad toett kill^/ and two aevttelj 
woaaded and taken prifonera. 

' Captain Maxwell bad oarfied the iflteniiea be bad ex- 
pressed befere oar departure for Batavia into effect^ of esta^ 
blisbing bineelf on the top of a hill near the landing-place : 
by cutting down trees and eteariog the anderwood an open 
space had been obtained sufllcieoi for the aecommodaiion 
of the ofew, and the reception of the stores and baggage ; 
the trees and underwood cut down had furnished materials 
for defences^ Capable of resisting sudden attack firutn an 
enemy unprovided with artillery ; platforms had been ereet** 
ed at the most commanding points, and a terre pleine of 
some yards extent had been formed immediately withont 
the defences to prevent surprise ; some hundred rounds of 
ball cartridge had been made op and distributed to the men 
with the small arms : pikes, however, some of bamboo with 
the ends pointed and hardened in the fire, were the weapons 
of the majority. None had been exempted from their shard 
of guard-duty, nor had the slightest want of inclination been 
manifested : in faot the wise arrangements and personal 
character of Oaptaiu Maxwell, while they had really given 
security, had inspired proportionate confidence ; and it 
might safely be asserted that an attack from the Malays 
was rather wished for than feared* 

On the evening preceding the arrival of the Ternate^ 
Captain Maxwell had addressed the men upon their actual 
situation^ the dangers of which he did not endeavour to con- 
ceal^ but at the same time he pointed out the best means 
of averting them, and inculcated the necessity of onion^ 
steadiness, and discipline. Bis address was received with 
three ebeers, which were repeated by the detachment on 
guard over the boats, and every heart and hand felt nerved 
to <^ do or die/^ The appearance of the Ternate, however^ 
preyented thi^ desperate trial of their courage being made. 
We mny attribute the precipitate retreat of the Malays to 
their habitual dread of a square ri|^d vessel, and their not 
considerittg the actual circumstances of the case, which 
rendered the Ternate almost useless for the purposes of 
assisting the party on shore, the anchorage being too distant 
to allow of any effeetive co-operatmn. 

▲ caxroMde and some ammuaitioa were sent on the night 
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ot the fonrih of March from the Ternate, aild soon aiRer 
Mr. Hoppner and mygelf went on shore in the boat of the 
Alceste that had returned from Batavia with the ship. We 
had a very tedtoas passage, the corrent. setting us oa a rerf 
which we were compelled to make along circuit to avoid; 
the first post was on a rock a short distance from the creek, 
commanding a view of the strait, where a midshipman was 
statiuued ; the next on another roek close to Uie creek ; a 
sentry was also posted at the landing-place. 

My expectations of the secarity of the position were 
more than realised when I ascended the hill ; the defences 
were only pervious to a spear, and the entrances were of 
such dilBcult access and so. commanded, that many an as- 
sailant must have fallen before the object eould be efifected. 
1 shall long recollect the cheer with which I was received 
on reaching the summit, and. I most heartily rejoice in 
having been thus accidentally eonnected with the libera&n 
of so many persons, from a very alarming situation. 

Notwithstanding the quantity of surrounding wood, the 
air on the top of the hill was cool and pleasant : its sa. 
labrity had been soiBciently proved by the good health of 
the crew, under circumstances of contioqed exposotv. 1 
have seldom seen, larger trees than those overshadowinethe 
garrison of Providence Hill, as the spot had been well 
named by Captain Maxwell. The scene was in haelf pic- 
turesque, and derived a moral and superior interest from 
the events, with which it was then, and will ever be associa- 
ted in the recollection of all who beheld it. 

Participation of privation, and equal distribution of com- 
fort, had lightened the weight of suffering to all ; and I 
found the universal sentiment to be an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the temper, energy, and arrangements of Cap- 
taio Maxwell. No man ever gained more in the estimatimi 
of bis comrades by gallantry in action, than he had done by 
his conduct on this trying occasion : his look was conidenc^ 
and his orders were felt to be security. 

The next and part of the following day were employed 
m embarking the crew and remaining stores on board the 
leroate. We sailed in the afternoon of the seventh, and 
reached Batavia on the evening of the ninth. The state of 
the weather was such as to enable the boats of the Aloeste^ 
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with their crews on bo«rdy to keep way with ibe nYAp, 
which was extremely fortunate^ as the size of the Ternate 
woo Id scarcely have allowed the men room to stand od her 
decks: in fact it was scarcely to have been expected that 
the object obold have been eifected by so small a vessel^ 
and moch praise is doe to Captain Davison for the active 
spirit of accommodation which he noiformly displayed. ^ 

The Princess Gbarlotte, from inferiority of mailing and 
other adverse circomstaocesy did not reach the Straits of 
Gaspar till the seventeenth^ and was oblifi;ed to comp-to at 
a much greater distance from the island than the Ternate 
had done. The barge of the Alceste« with Mr. Mnyne, Mr. 
Blair, and Mr. Marrige, the acconntant of theembas^^y^ on 
boardy was unable to effect a landing, having been pursued 
by three large pirate boats^ and only saved by a sudden 
squall, which the Malays did not think fit to encounter^ 
from fear of being blown to a distance from the land. 

Piracy is well suited to the wild and det^perafe character 
of the Malays, and it may be considered their national pro- 
fession : in its successes and even its dangers they find 
pleasure and occupation : like all other pirates, they make 
slaves of the few prisoners they retain, and only release 
them on an adequate ransom. Their cruelty is not without 
some probability attributed to the example of the Dntch^ 
who have been occasionally giiHty of acts of hai^barity to^ 
wards Malay pirates, at which human natnite shudders. 
The pirates have recently much improved In the arts of 
war; guns are cast, and powder manufactored by them. 
With professional desperation, they never expect, and seU 
dom give quarter ; and their courage, though ill-directed, 
often excites the admiration of their opponents. Their usu- 
al weapons are swords, spears, and the national kris ; the 
larger boats carry a swivel of small calibre, which I appre- 
hend they use rather in retreat than attack. It is suppo- 
sed that the most notorious pirates amongst them have con- 
nexions with Batavia, and other European settlements, 
where they often dispose of their plunder under the peace- 
ful disg^i8e of fishing or trading vessels* 

iSth 0f^priL^^I added but little to the information be- 
fore collected respecting Java ; although I cannot say that 
my opportunities have been fewer — but amusement has this 
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time, been my rot^fct raUifr (hiui imtruptiop. TbeBolcii 
comBiiiflioiierA profesai a^i intentioa of mnintaiiiipg the %y«- 
tern of i^miaifitratipa iotro^uoe^ by Mr. Raffles; their om- 
duct^ however, oa a recent oGcaftioa^ in appearing to sane- 
tiou by promotioa the proceedings of an o^Qcer who cob- 
manded and superintended tXie massacre in cold blood of 
foiHT hundred insurgent prisoner^, breathes a very differe&i 
spirit from that of their predecessors in the gi^veroffient 
]^t ust however, hope that this will be a solitary exceptioi 
to those principles of political wisdom and ho mapity wbick 
would rather peek to reclaim than to e^termipate deluded 
peasants^ more especially when deprived of Ibf poveTy aad 
in all probability of the disposition, to resist. 

The British government found the colony of Java in the 
decrepitude of agiB, and has restored it in the iacipiest 
vigour of youth. An impulse h^a been given to the agri- 
culture of the islandf which, while it secures a fair pro- 
portion of revenue to the government, will, if accompanied 
by fncijlities to a free export of the produce, render Java the 
empoviom of Eastern commerce. Already the wise regu- 
lation of making Batavia a free port has crowded the readf 
with the ships of all nations. . Vessels from the GaM oC 
Leotoog and St. I^awrani^e here aneet to carry back to their 
respiBClive cv^iatries. ihp y»riops prodi^ctions of tlie isUnd; 
aftd it is not t|9p ipiuch to assert that the European power 
posseesii^g Java may at its own doprs carry oa the trade s( 
tmth India Md China, Yhe policy of Q$ir (ndifjn gpvem- 
ment, not unwisely at th^ time^ diseoncaged tl^ trade sf 
the Americans by dirties almost amounting to prohibitioo. 
A material alteration of circumstaiices lias^ in my c»piiMOS; 
bee^ prodaced by tbe raf torarion of ^ava : it is now 9or b 
terest to keep down tlie growth of a resident commercial 
power in the East, by affordiipg every encouragement te 
foreign trade in our o«vn possessions. The deficiency d 
Dutch capital must render their merclifnts for spme ti»i 
but the factors of other nations, I n^ight 8%y of &reat Bri- 
tain; of this the continued residence of Epglish merchaste 
in the colony is a sufficient proof; but such a stale of thinp 
will Mt last, because it is not natural. Capital^ as it acca- 
mulales in the Netherlands, will find its way U^ Java; 
colonisl capital will ulso increasci^ and i)Uimi^(ely tt^ft JDaldi 
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will attain their proper sitoaiioQ of exporters, as well as 
growers of their own produce. They will, however, only 
secure their fair proportion of oriental eommeree, unless 
we ^heek onr own commercial energies by unwise monici- 
pal and fiscal regolations. Let the trade of India be really . 
a free trade to all nations, and let the superior share of 
Great Britain only arise from the superiority of the capttaL 
and enterprise of her merchants. 

The remains of the Hindoo religion in Java are so strik- 
ing that they have naturally attracted the attention of those 
amongst our countrymen whose official situation brought 
them into their vicinity, and whose talents and inclination 
led them fo investigate those interesting monuments of a. 
better age of the island. Boodb, the celebrated Hindoo 
sectary, was the spiritual goide of the J^pnese; and the ^ 
decay of the public and private prosperity of the nation 
seems to have been coeval with the introduction of the Ma- 
bometan faith. Gentnries have been passing away while 
Java, like the rest of Asia, has been sinking from lethai^y, 
or perishing more rapidly from acute political diseases. I 
have heard that Bonaparte once said that a man was want- 
ed in the East; a man, indeed, or a spirit, has been long 
wanting to resene so mnch of the fair face of nature, and 
so large a portion of our species, from the united oppres- 
sion of despotism, ignorance, and superstition : but the 
evils are truly inveterate; and it is easier to wish for, than 
to point out the means of amelioration. Scrupulous obser- 
vance of ceremony, as it has been the pride, has also been 
the great object of attention to oriental nations. The Java- 
nese, by. the use of three distinct languages according to- 
the rank of the persons, have rendered themselves ridicu- 
lously conspicuous upon this point: the languages have 
been described to me as possessing nothing in common, not 
even the simple parts of speech. In the court, or higher 
langua^, Sanscrit derivatives are frequent, as they must 
necessarily be in all works of literature; science and reli- 
gion having been introduced among them from the same 
quarter. 

His Excellency and Captain Maxwell having deemed it 
advisable to combine the conveyance of the enbassy with 
that of the officers and ere w of the Alceste to Eiogland, the 

Uu 
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•hip Cstar WAS tafcm ap for those parposes, and sH the tie- 
cessary arrangemeiits beiag compl^ted^ we sailed from Ba* 
tavia roads on the morning of the ISth of April, not wUhoat 
regret on my part, for I had received moch kindness fron 
indiTidnals in Java, whose friendship, though quickly ^vesi 
is not the less dearly prised, nor will be the lesil lastingly 
rttained. 

We anchored in Simon's Bay on the S7th of- May, kaviDg 
made the voyage frorm Batavia roads in forty-tve daya« 

The goTernor, Lord Charles Somerset, had not long re- 
torned from a jonmey to the frontier of the colony, whither 
he had proceeded on a lonr of general inspection, bat prin- 
cipally for the purpose of havii^ an interview witti thechief 
of the Gaffre tribes immediately on onr borders: in this ob. 
jeet he succeedofl^ Some alarm was at ir§t exeited amoog 
the Caflfres by the approach of the governor, hot this feelmg 
soon yielded to representation, and to a eonvietion of the 
flriendliness of his intention ; and the interview tsrsunated 
in a ntaoner highly satisfaetory to both parties. 

The English gentlemen were partienlarlystroek with the 
ease and comparative elegance of the ebiefltain's maaser; 
he seised with facility the ideas of others, and possessed a 
ready and copious eloeoUon, folly adequate to the expres- 
sion of his own. This deseriptbn eonftrmed an ofnatoa 
which my inlercoorse with the wild tribes of Asia has 
an^ested, that vulgarity and embarrassment of manner 
belong to an advanced state of civilisation, where tlie dif- 
ference of education, dress, and general modes of life, pro- 
dnee a eonsciousoets of inferiority among the jlower orders, 
Which diminishes their self-conftdenee, and gives a.chara^ 
terof vulgar awkwardness to their^rdinary mannerii^ never 
overcome but when circnmstaiices by destroying the rape- 
riority remove the4sanse; even then, ease is not prodneed, 
hot licentiousness established. On the contrary, the Be- 
douin, the African, or the Gaffre, looking principally to 
animal qualities and lo animal exiotenee, mnd feeling no 
inferiority in tlie presence of his fellow creatures, is at all 
times prepared to exercise the powers of his mind; and 
when his angry passions are not excited by a thirst of plun- 
der or tovenf^, is disposed to give satia&iction totheina with 
whom be cosumnlcates. The appltciUioA to the ttaaaers 
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of the GaAre. ehtef may be dSipNited^ and it may be saldy 
that habiifl of ^ommaiid will prodaee similar personal oea- 
fidenee in aavage and civilised Vthf and that the King of a 
South 'liea iiland, or a Oaffmehief^ is <^ every inch a King/^ 
as QiQch as any Soropean Monaroh; bnt admitting the 
justice of the objection in the particular iMtaoee, I do wrt 
conceive that the Imth ai the general principle will be 
ajBTected. 

A more intimate interconree wUh the Cafire tribes haa^ 
I have ondersAoodf been cultivated^ f^tyr the purpose of 
encouraging tbem to settle within the lioMts of tlie colony ; 
to the improveraeei of which a scawty population presente 
insup^able obstacles*— ^'(festtiit WMnusp^gcentUm^ofvis^^*^ 
and it is said^ that while the bodily strength of ihe Gaffires 
eminently qnalifies tbem for agricuUorid laboor, their mmral 
character is calcukied to render them good sn^bfeets. The 
knowledge which these tribes hitherto possess oC Europeans 
and their deseendaints has. been derived frott the Dutch 
boors, who, like their t^onntrymen in the east, have first as« 
earned that the natives mnst neoessarily be wild beasts^ and 
then tre^ated them as Mch« The motoal hostility has been 
so unremitting, that the maimteaance of the oolony by tbo 
Dutch may be in some measure attributed to the want at 
ignorance of the ase of jif6-ai«s among the GajBTresy and tht 
eonsequent inequality of the contest* 

It is to be lamented that tlw tide of emigraAtoa^ wbieh 
has flowed from Ireland and Scotland to America, aoald 
not have been directed upon this cofesny, where the climto 
is perhaps more favm^ble to Bompean aMiastitiitiett, aacl 
where legislative provii^At^ra DMght ealabUsh the liberal and 
encouraging policy of an infant state. Somt^ aasistanee firom 
government to the new colonists, without any prospect of 
imniediale or even deflnito reCorn, might be required at 
first, bnt the ultimate repayment would be certain ; and the 
eatabltsbment of this domestic outlet for an ttnempl^y#d 
popolation, would in itself be an advantage, id no trifliuf 
importance* 

We left Simon's Bay on the 11th of June, andanivedsil 
St Uelena on the^ 87th. » 

Jnly l«-«^t. HetennpresentoAoa^wiilmMiiimaaiofeeiH 
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tiooed barrenness^ and its only ntili^ seelns to*e(»Miit in 
being a mark to guide ships over the waste of waters. T^ls 
feeling is certainly retftoved on landings and sitaati6ii« nay 
be found, particularly Plantation House, tbe residence tt 
the governor, possessing much picturesque beauty; but oi 
tbe whole, the strongest impression on my mind was that of 
surprise, that BO much human industry sbouM have beeo 
expended under such adverse circumstances, and upon snch 
unpromising and unyielding materials. 

We had heard so much at the Cape of tbe vicissifaides of 
temper to which Buonaparte was subject, that we were by 
no means confident of bieing admitted to bis presence ; for- 
tunately for us, the Ex- Emperor was in good bumoory and 
tbe interview took place on this day. 

Lord Amherst was firdt introduced to Buonaparte by 
General Bertrand, and remained alone witb him for more 
than an hour. I was next called in, and presented by Lord 
Amherst Buonaparte having continued in discoorse about 
half an hour, Gaptain Maxwell and the gentleflseii of the 
embassy were afterwards introdoeed and preseoied. He 
put questions to each, having some relation to tbeir^respec- 
tive situation; and we all united in remarkhig diat bis 
manners were simple and affiiUe; without wanting digjuity. 
I was most struck with theutfsubduedeaseof his behaviooT 
and appearance ; he could not have been fre^ from embar- 
rassment and depression in tbe ssenitb of bis power at tbe 
Thuileries. - 

ipuonaparte rather declaimed than conversed, and dnring 
file half boor Lord Amherst and I were witb btai seesmi 
mily anxious to impress his sentimeuts upon tbe recollection 
of bU auditors, possibly for the purpose of having then re- 
peated. ^ His style is highly epigrimmatic, and be delivers 
bis opinion with theeracularconfideneeof a man accnetooi- 
id to produce conviction : his mode of diseu^ing great po- 
litical questions would in another appear charhtitateriej but 
bi him is only the developemf^nt of the efloffMrica) syiJem, 
which he universally adopted. Notwithstanding the attes- 
tion which he might tie supposed to bal^e given to the nature 
of our government, he has certainly a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the Sfibjeet; all his observatiens on Hie pelit^f of 
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lEug^mif a9 nlatiiig to the pagt^ or looking to the fatare^ 
irere adapted to a despotism ; and he is either unable or 
iin willing to take into consideration the difference produced 
by the will of the monarch being subordinate^ not only to 
the interests, but to the opinion of his people. 

He used metaphors and illustration with great freedom^ 
borrowing the latter chiefly from medicine : his elocution 
was rapid, but clear and forcible; and both his manner and 
language surpassed my expectations. The character of his 
countenance is rather intellectual than commanding, and 
the chief peculiarity is in the mouth, the upper lip ap. 
parently changing in expression with the variety and sue- 
cession of bb ideas. In person Buonaparte is so far from 
being extremely corpulent, as has been represented, that I 
believe he was never more capable of undergoing the 
fatigues of a campaign than at present. I should describe 
bim as short and muscular, not more inclined to corpulency 
than men often are at his age. 

Buonaparte's complaints respecting his situation at St. 
Helena would not, I think, have excited much attention if 
tbey had not beeomo a subject of discussion in the House 
of Lords ; for as he denied our right to consider bim a pri- 
soner of war^ in opposition to the most obvious principles 
of reason and law, it was not to be expected that any treat- 
WBBnt he might receive consequent to his being so considered, 
would be acceptable. On the other hand, admitting him to 
be a prisoner, it is difficult to imagine upon what grounds 
be can complain of the limited restraint under which he is 
placed at St. Helena. 

His complaints respecting a scanty sopply of provisions 
imhI wines (for I consider Montholon as the organ of Buo- 
naparte) are too absurd to deserve consideration, and it is 
impiMsible not to regret, that anger, real or pretended, shcnild 
boss * induced- so great a man to countenance such petty 
misrepfesentatioas. I must confess that the positive state- 
ttients which bad been made respecting the badness of the 
aoemnsMdatiotts at Leagvtrood had produced a partial belief 
m my mind ; even this, however, was removed by actual 
observation. Ijongwood House, considered as a residence 
ior a SQVsrsigo, is certainly small, and perhaps inadequate; 
bat tiewsd as the habitatioii of a person of rank^ disposed 
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to live without show, in both coQFenimt and respecUble. 
Better sitoations may be found in the island^ and Planta- 
tion House is in every respect a superior residence ; bat 
that is intended for the reception of numerous gueats^ asd 
for the degree of exterior splendour belonging to the offics 
of governor. 

The two remaining circumstances of Buonaparte's situa- 
tion deserving attention are the restraints which may aiiBct 
his personal liberty^ and those which relate to his inloiooorse 
with others. With respect to the first, Buonaparte assumes 
as a prineiple that his escape, while watched by the forts 
and men of war, is impossible ; and that, therefore, his U- 
berty within the precincts of the island ought to lie unfet- 
tered. The truth of the principle is obviously questiooable^ 
and the consequence is overthrown by the fact of his heing 
a prisoner, whose detention is of importanoe suflBcient to 
justify the most rigorous precautions: his own conclusion is 
nevertheless admitted to the extent of allowing himtu^to 
any part of the island, provided he be acoompanieif by a 
British officer : for all justifiable purposes this permis^en is 
sufficient ; nor is it intended to be nullified in practice by 
undue interference on the part of the officer in attendance. 
For purposes of health or amusement he has a range of fear 
miles, unaccompanied, and without being overlooked ; an* 
other of eight miles, where he is partially in view of the 
sentries ; and a still wider circuit of twelve miles, through* 
out which he is under their observation. In both thess 
latter spaces he is also free from the attendance of an oScer. 
At night, indeed, the sentries close round the house. I 
can scarcely imagine that greater personal liberty, ooosisteat 
with any pretension to security, could be granted to an in- 
dividual, supposed un.der any restraint at all. 

His intercourse with others is certainly under imniadiats 
lorveillance, no person being allowed to enter the inelosqre 
at Longwood without a pass from the governor; bat these 
passes are readily granted, and neither this curiosity of in- 
dividuals, nor the personal gratification wbish Buoonparts 
may be expected to derive from their visits^ are checked by 
pretended difitcolties or arbitrary regulations. His cor- 
respondence is also under restraint, and he is not allowed 
to seqid or receive Isttecp but tkiMf^ thm ««^tqu i jaf the 
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goYernor : this regolation is no doubt disagreeable, and may 
be distreRsing to his feelings ; but it is a necessary eonse- 
quence of being what he now is, and what he has been. 

Two motives may, I think, be assigned for Buonaparte's 
nnreasonalile complaints : the first, and principal, is to keep 
alive public interest in Europe, but chiefly in England^ 
where he flatters himself that he has a party $ and the 
second, 1 think, may be traced to the personal character 
and habits of Buonaparte, who finds an occupation in the 
petty intrigues by which these complaints are brought for- 
ward, and an unworthy gratification in the tracaaaeries and 
annoyance which they produce on the spot. 

If this ee&gectnre be founded, time alone, and a convic- 
tion of their inutility, will ii^ce Buonaparte to desist (toqi 
bis complaints, and to consider his situatioa in its true 
light ; as a confinement with fewer restrictions upon his per- 
sonal liberty, than justifiable caution, uninfiuenced by li- 
berality, would have established. 

We left St. Helena on the td of July, and arrived at 
Spithead on the 17th of August, 1817, on the whole perhaps 
more gratified than disappointed with the various occur- 
rences of the expedition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The following sketch and observatioQs have liiea hroaght 
together in a conclodiog cba[^, from the circnmataaee of 
their not having originally formed parts of the joaraal, al- 
though obvioualy connected with the subjects which it em- 
braees. 

SKETCH. 

This sketch of the surveys in the GuUs of Pe-tdiee-lee, 
liCo-tong, the Chinese seas, &c. by the squadron onder the 
command of Captain Maxwell, is given rather with the view 
of exciting than satisfying curiosity respecting these inter- 
esting events. Indeed, they form so directly a part of the 
general result of the embassy^ that to omit them altogether 
was scarcely justifiable; 

The first object which seems to have attracted Caplain 
Maxwell's attention was, to obtain a complete knowledge 
of the navigation of the Gulf of Pe-tchee-lee, and for this 
purpose he divided the researches of the squ^adron^ taking 
to himself the northern part in company with Captain Ross, 
of the Discovery, assigning the southern to Captain Hall, 
of the Lyra, and so directing the return of the Gteneral 
HewUt, as to enable Captain Campbell to explore the cen- 
tral passage. 

The course taken by the Alceste led to an examiaatioB 
of the Gulf of Leo-tong, hitherto unvisited by European 
navigators. In coasting along the western shore of the 
Gdlf, a view was obtained of Sue Great Wall^ extendiii|; its 
vast but unavailing defences over the summits and along the 
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skirts af hills and mountains* Stretdiing acrois to the op- 
posite shore of Chinese Tartary^ Captain Maxwell anchor- 
ed in a commodioas bay, called Rosses Bay, where he 
watered, latitade 89^ 30' north, longitode ISl^ 16' east; 
No intimate commnnication took plaee here with the inha- 
bitants, who appear to have little, knowledge of the valoe 
of the precious metals ; they, however, possessed comfort- 
able dwellings^ and were not unacquainted with the use of 
lire. arms. A considerable town was observed near this 
place with janks at anchor. 

The land of Chinese Tartary, in its southern extremity^ 
forms a long narrow promontory, which, from its shape^ 
Captain Maxwell named the Regent's Sword. From thence 
steering southward, and sailing through a cluster of islands^ 
called the Company's Group, he passed in sight of the 
city of Ten-choo-foo, and standing to the eastward, reach* 
ed the rendezvous in Che-a*tou Bay, latitude sr"" 35' 80", 
longitude iSl^ W aO'\ where the General Hewitt was 
found at anebor. The ehaanel between the cluster of 
islands and the ooasA of Chiiiese Tartary. was nauied Saint 
George's Channel. 

I'he Lyra arrived on the Md of August, after having, 
during her croice, kept the coast of China at much in sight 
as posmble ; ftlie had passed between Ten-choo-foo and Uie 
Mee-a-tau islamds^ and obtained a complete knowledge ik 
the navigation of the Gulf of Pe4ohee-Iee from the Pei ho 
to the rendesvou4» The survey made by Sir Erasmut 
Gower of Che*a-tou Bay Was ascertained to be perfectly 
correct. A difleulty beitig found in procuring water at this 
bay, the ships proceeded to Oei*aei-oei, lat. ST" SO' H" 
north, longitude 1£S^ V W east, where there is a good 
anchorage, but little facility for obtaining supplies^ 

Had the si|oadron sailed from hence to Chu-san, and 
there awaited the change of the monsoon, any expectations 
originally formed would have lieen more than gratified : 
few, indeed, could have anticipated the further extensioa 
and increased importance of discoveries that awaited the 
Alceste and Lyra. Captain Maxwell, before leaving Che- 
a- too Bay, ordered the Hetntt, Discovery, and Investigator 
to rcMme their original destination ; and an the fHHih of 
August, directing his own course to the eastward, reached 

X X 
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a group of islands near the eoast of Gorea^ called Sir Jamei 
Hair« Gronp, lat. 87^ 49' north, loog. 18*^ 40' 30" east; 
quitting these, the shipfl anchored in a bay on the maia 
land, which was named Basil's Bay, in compliment to Cap- 
tain Hall, of the Lyra, lat. 86^ 4' 48" north, long. 12BP 
W 45" east. Here they had some interesting communiri- 
tions with the natives, who seem to have heen prevented by 
the strict orders of their government from encoaraging an 
intercourse, which, if liberated from this restraint, their hi- 
clinations would have led them to cultivate. The dress and 
appearance were peculiar, and had no resemblance to the 
Chinese. 

Standing southward, they met with an incalculable nom- 
ber of islands, which obtained the name of the'Corean Ar- 
chipelago. They continued amongst these islands from 
the 2d to the 10th of September, and in the farther progress 
to the southward ascertained fbut the land observed on the 
▼oyage to the month of the Pei-ho, and considered as the 
extremity of the main land itfCkirea, belonged to a crowd 
of islands which Oap&in Maxwell named AmliontUes. 
These extend from Alceste Island, latitude 84^ 1' north, 
longitude IM^ftl' east, marked, but not named in Bumey's 
chart, to lat 80^ 00' north, and lietween 1S0<> and iW° of 
Mst longitude. The researches of Captain MaxweW esta- 
blish the error in the position of the continent to be V 14" to 
the. westward, and reveal the existence of myriads of islands 
forming an archipelago, a faet before unknown and ansui- 
pected. It is to be remarked, that, with the exception of 
the Corean coast, which the Jesolts professed to have laid 
down from Chinese accounts, the conflgnration of the sea- 
eoast contained in their map was found correct, to a degree 
that could scarcely have been expected. 

On the 10th of September the ships reached Solphar 
Island (lat. 1^^ 06' north, long. 1S»» 11' east) so called 
from the quantity of that mineral found on it. The solphar 
IS collected by a few indtvidoals resident on the island 
solely for that purpose ; sent to the Great Loodioo^ aod 
thence exported to Japan and China. 

On the 16th of September they anchored at the Grest 
Loo-ehoo island, inNapa-kiang reads, lat. S6<> 18' north, 
long. ISr* 87' east The natives at first shewed the tame 
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disiQcliMtioil to inteircoarse as on tlie coast of Gorsa^ and 
it required ^reat fbrbearaoce and discretion on the part of 
Captoin Maxwell to prodnee a contrary feeling. In this 
object he succeeded ; and during a stay of six weeks ob* 
tained the most liberal assistance and friendly treatonenl 
from the public authorities and natives individually. They 
quitted their anchorage on the 28th of October ; passed 
Ty-pin-shan^ the easternmost island of the.Pa-tchoo i^hain^ 
lat. i4P 48^ north, long. 1S5^ SI' east, subject to the King 
of Loo-choo^ and reached Lin- tin the Sd of November^ 

The kin^om of Corea and the Loo-choo islands are lit- 
tle known to Europeans. With respect to Corea, the per- 
sonal observation of the missionaries did not extend beyond 
the frontier ; and the few details which ilmr works contain 
upon that kingdom and the Loo-choo islands are entirely 
derived from Chinese authority. 

Corea, called Kao-li by the Chinese, is bounded on the 
north by Man-tchoo Tartary, on the west byLeo-tong: 
the line of separation on this side is marked by a palisade 
of wood, and it has not been. unusual to leave a portion of 
land on the frontiers unclaimed by either na^n.. Other 
accounts describe the river Ya-lou as the boundary ; the 
extent from east to west is said. to be one hundred and 
twenty leagues ; and from north to south two hundred and 
twenty, or six degrees of longitude and nioe degrees of 
latitude, from forty-three to thirty-four degrees nerjth laU- 
tude. It may, however, be asserted on the authority of 
the late voyage, that the number of degrees of longitode is 
too great. Fong-houng-ching, in latitude forty-two degrees^ 
thirty puiles, and twenty seconds, longitude seven degrees 
forty- two minutes east from the meridian of Pekin, is the 
only point fixed by the astronomical observations of the 
Missionary Pere Regis^ who accompanied a Tartar. general 
to the frontier, and possessed himself of some Chinese 
maps. This country was brought under suhjeetton by the 
Chinese in the year 1180 before the Christian »ra, from 
which period it has continued a connexion more or less in- 
timate, according to the political situation of the superior 
state 

It has been the object of the EiniperMs of* Chiaa to fe- 
dace Gorea to the ntoation of a province $ in thii they have 
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never iocceeded for any tangtli of tine} Mdthe prmt 
hu most generally been the state of the lel^tion betweea 
the coantries ; thai of a iUte governed by native keiediUrj 
nonarchi, holding under a lord parMMmnt, oa cendiiioo 
of the ceremony of homage^ and the pajrment of ft latll 
tribute. The Japanese, for a time^ eet^lbbed thenieWes 
in some {MTovioees of Gorea, but seem to have tbeodoDed 
their conquest, from the difieulty of m«intainiDg a poiNfi- 
sion so distant from their resoorees* 

Corea was snbdoed by the Man.tcboo TarUrsbefantbe 
conquest of China was attempted^ and their tribntar; ood- 
nexion has suffered no interruption since the estsbliiiiMt 
of the Ta-tsing dynasty. On the death of tbs Kisg of Go 
rea, his successor does not assume the title uniil ss tppti- 
cation for investiture has been madcj and grastei bytke 
Court of Pekin. A Mandarin of rank is depatedastke 
£mperor'ii representative, and the regal dignity ii caofer- 
red on the candidate kneeling.; the ceremony alU)S0^ 
nearly resembles the feudal homage of anctast Attope. 
Several articles, the production of the country, uiieigbt 
hundred taels, or ounces (rf silver, are immediaialyoI^KA 
by the King, either as a fee of investiture, <» aatkeeos- 
mencement of the tribute : the name of the rBigptti|;(»^9 
is Li, and the title is Kou-i-wang. The CoieaBMTerei^ 
is entirely independent in the internal administratiooofk^ 
country. In regard to foreign policy, the active islerfeience 
of China may be inferred from the opposition made b; tke 
Coreans in the instance of Captain Maxwell, to any w 
mmicatiott with the interior of the country ; ao oppositioni 
as has already been remarked, evidently arisisg bov^^ 
positive laws of the kingdom. Corea is divided iaio eight 
provinces, and these into minor jurisdictions. Tlie etpi^) 
Sing^ki-tao, is situated in the centre of the kiegdom. Tbe 
prindpal rivers are the Ya-loo and Taoaen-oola. 

China has communicated her laws and municipal regoU 
tions to the Coreans ; but while they concur in the honmn 
paid to the mem<Mry of Conftidus, they wisely reject ^ 
absurd idolatry of Fo, and the attendant burden of aoi$ 
norant uid contemptible priesthood. 

Snriiassadors are despatched at stated periods by tbe 
King of Corea to poy^ in faia name, hoau4|e to hif P*" 
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rnonftt, and to eonvey Hit r^ular tribate. This eoDaiali of 
giniBeDg^ sibeliDes, paper made from eottoti, maeh prefetted^ 
from it0 streagtby for windows, and a few other articles (he 
prodoee of the coiRitry. There is reasoa to believe that the 
tribote is ratbor sought for as a mark of subjectioa, than a 
braneh of revenue. The Corean embassadors do not take 
precedence of Mandarins of the second rank, and are most 
strictly watched dnring^ their stay in China. It is somewhat 
singular that equal restrietions are imposeil in Cores upon 
the representative of tbe Emperor. Gorea is said in the 
missionary's account to export gold, silver^ iron, ginseog, a 
yellow varnish 'obtained from a species of palm-tree^ zibe- 
liaes^ castors, pens^ paper, and fossil salt. The statement 
respecting the metals may be doobted ; for while no oma« 
ments made from tbe precious metals were observed amongst 
tbe natives, they refbsed to take dollars in exchange fmr their 
cattle, and from the sparing use of iron on their^ tools, a 
ficarcity of that useful metal may also be inferred. 

Tbe present Corean dress is that of tbe last Chinese 
dynasty ; a robe with long and large sleeves, fastened by a 
girdle, and a bat of broad brim and conical crown ; their 
boots are of silk, cotton, or leather. The Corean language 
dilfers both from Tartar and Chinese, but the latter cbarae« 
ter is in general use. The appearance of the natives is des* 
eribed by tbe last accounts as more warlike than that of the 
Chinese, and the attendants of the Corean chief, with whom 
some communication took place, seemed to use a sword with 
dexterity. 

On the whole, therefore, although the inflexible jeakmqr 
of tbe government, and Ci^ptain MaxwelPs own sense of 
what was due to the embarrassing situation of an apparently 
well disposed public ofleer,* prevented him from porsuing 
bis researches into the interior, the visit to tbe coast of 
Corea must be considered interesting, and as an addition to 
the geography of Asia, a highly important oceurrence. 

The connexion between Loo-choo and China is similar 
to that of Corea just described ; and the ceremonies of inves- 

* The Core«D chief wttb wbom Ctptain MsxweU commuiiicate^ is 
desoribed at a man of moat vensrable appearance, and aa actios^ agabst 
hit own indinalioB in opposteg an intercoaras with ibs^sountry. 
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tUure contained in. the accoant or the Chinese eommissioii^ 
ers; Sapao-Koong, and translated by the missionaries, pre--. 
sent no difference deserving notice. The Anal supremacy ctf 
China dates from the year A. D. iWH, and the introductioB 
of the Chinese character^ and consequently literature^ goes 
bacic to tbe year 1187, A. O. The kingdom of Loo-cboo 
is composed of several islands, the principal being the Oreat 
Loo-choo, and the limits southward being marlced by the 
extremity of the Patcbou Chain, lat S4^ 6' north; longitade 
ISS^ 08' east. The capital, and residence of the sovere^n, 
is at Ein-ching, a town distant five miles inland from Napa- 
king roads. * 

With few exceptions, the same system of laws jippear to 
exist in China and the Loo-choo islands: tbe Mandarins of 
the latter, however, are hereditary, and legal engagements 
are contracted before certain stones, supposed to have a 
connexion with Teen-fun, the author of civilisation, and 
founder of religion in these islands. Tbe emperor Caog-bi 
introduced the religion of Fo, but the honours paid to the 
memory of Confucius are probably coeval with the intro« 
duction of the Chinese character and language; these are 
in general use among the learned, and necessarily in all 
addresses to the court of Pekin, but the Japanese character, 
Y-ro,.fa, is employed in nil official and private business 
within the Loo-cboo dominions. The colloquial language 
is a dialect of Japanese, and the style of building is borrow- 
ed from the same source. From the history of Corea and 
of these islands, we learn, that Japan and China have had 
frequent contests for superiority over these tributary states ; 
in ancient times, with various success, but latterly termi- 
nating in favour of China. 

Thevegetabte productions of China, but in greater pro- 
portionate variety aud abundance, are common to. the Loo- 
choo islands. Sulphur, salt^ copper, and tin, are also found 
in the latter, and constituted formerly a considerable export 
to China and Japan. 

The public revenue is levied from the land ; the actual 
cultivator is allowed half the produce^ and the seed is fur- 
nished by the proprietors* Mineral productions are mono- 
polised by the king, and, united to the customs and royal 
domains^ form his personal revenue. 
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Becent obflervatioiis have confirmed aod heightened the 
favoarable impreasion received from the Chioese^acconnts of 
the moral character and natural talents of Loo-chob-yans ; 
they are remarkable for primitive manners, kindness and 
good temper. In the mecfaianieal arts they are fully equal, 
if not superior^ to the Chinese ; and their ready acquirement* 
of new ideas is said to be beyond either the apt imitation 
of savages, or the ordinary exertion of intellect^ improved 
by civilisation. 

The Judicious forbearance manifested by Captain Max- 
wall on his first arrival, secured the favourable opinion, and 
disarm«*d the jealousy of the public authorities ; while his 
uniform kindness of manner woo the general regard of this 
truly amiable people, and the separation took plaee under 
circumstances of mutual esteem and regret. Whether 
these islands can be rendered either of political or commer- 
cial utility, may deserve consideration ; and looking to the 
possibility of the question being decided in the affirmative, 
the information recently obtained, and the favourable imi- 
pressidn produced, must be deemed both interesting and 
important. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

The following bbservations have arisen from a perusal of 
some of the tetters of the missionaries, and therefore want 
the trifling recommendation possessed by the few remarks 
interspersed through the Journal, that of springing from 
actual occurrences : they may not, however, be uninteresting 
to those who have not had occasion, or who want inclina- 
tion, to consult the original sources of information ; at least 
they have a fair claim to impartiality^ and whatever errors 
they contain may be traced to the imperfect knowledge of 
the writer, and not to his prejudices. 

A confirmation of the accounts of preceding writers, 
while it diminishes the interest of a more recent description, 
cannot, however, be considered unimportant; correct in- 
formation is the object in view^ and whether that be obtained 
by reference to old, or application to modern authors, is 
matter of indifference. Novelties^ as has been rem&rked in 
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the CDmmeiie^meat of this Joonial, are net to be esfptcltd, 
either with respect to the polity, morals, or castoBiB of the 
Chinese; the field of science indeed continues open, aod I 
entertain a confident expectation that the researches of Mr. 
Abel will not leave public curiosity irhoUy ungraftifled os 
this head. Had not a dangerous and tedims illness inter- 
rupted his exertions, I have no doubt that even this harvest 
would have been gleaned^ as far at least as our oppbrtuni* 
ties permitted. 

The missionaries possessed, and aVailed tbesiselves of 
facilities for collecting information, which no mere traveflen 
through a country such as Ghina^ even if acquainted with 
the language^ could hope to obtain. ' The moral character 
and manners of a people can only be learned by systematic 
investigation employed during a long residence amongtt 
them I even the facts from which general conclusions may 
be drawn require patient and repeated observation for their 
verification, and these merits I think belong to tbe missiona- 
ries in an eminent degree, 

Thero are, however, two causes which will prevent tbe 
labours of the missionaries from obtaining the weight which 
they deserve ; the first is, the absurd mixture of miraculous 
accounts on points relating to their particular vocation; 
and the second, the erroneous and exaggerated conclns\oua 
respecting the comparative rank of China in the scale of 
nations* which they drew from the writings end statements 
of the Chinese themselves* On this head^ however^ they 
are more liable to the charge of credulity than of wilfal mis- 
representation. Exceptions however occur, and it would 
be difficult to add much to the character of the people given 
by Fere Chavagnac. ^^ The Chinese," he says, << are slow 
in receiving ideas, patient, revolted by precipitation, loving 
nothing but money, and fearing nobody but the £ai- 
peror.^^* 

If fundamental and ancient laws, imperial edicts and 
imperial professions, be made the standard by which we ere 
to estimate the government to Ghina> we sbould say that 

* The falher, I suppose, means by the last part of his obaervatioa, 
that the Chmese know no other restraint to their actions, but the fear 
of judicial punishment* 
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hbtoiy'does not pfreient ag with aa instance of so large a 
portion of the globe enjoying a wiser and more enlightened 
aystem of administration. We shall find a sovereign^ calling 
himself the fatl^^er of bis people, and only interposing bis 
authority and example to repress the vicious and encourage 
the virtuous : we shall see an imperial patriarch, on a great 
festival, stimulating the nation to agricultural industry by 
himself holding the plough, and guiding Iheir devotions by 
prayers to the Creator of the Universe. Merit, well ascer- 
tained by frequent and strict examination, will appear to be 
the only recommendation to employment; appeals from 
subordinate jurisdictions will be represented as enconraged 
and facilitated, and even the imperial judgment will pro- 
fess to be controlled, corrected, and guided by the laws 
of the empire, and their organs, the tribunals and the 
censors.^ 

Such is the theory of government, but the practice ma; 
be said to depend almost exclusively upon the personal cha- 
nacter of the monarch. The law is indeed omnipotent and 
little liable to change, but the execution is modified or 
evaded; and as the people have no representative, (hey 
have no redress bnt by rebellion, 

(3ould division of labonr give efficiency to political ad« 
ministration, Ghina would have fair claims to excellence. 
In the great council composed of the nine tribunals united^ 
we may suppose the public powers of deliberative legislation 
to reside ; while the council composed of the ministers, the 
assessors of the principal tribunals, and the secretaries of 
the Emperor, may be considered as a privy council in which 
all the more important affairs of the Emperor are confiden- 
tially discussed, and where, from its constitution, the most 
varions and complete information is concentrated. In addi- 

* These officers are csHed Tu-see, and are ot^eo kd by vanitjr or 
obstinacy to exert a degree of independence in their remonstrances 
which could scarcely be expected even from the theory of their duties. 
The accounts of the missionaries present not unfrequent insunees of 
their attacking the favourites of the Emperor, and the Imperial charac* 
ler itself has not escaped their strictures. They have been renurkabla 
Ibr their uniform hostility to Christianity, which came under their no- 
tice as a dangerous innovatioiv in the religion and usages of the nation* 
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yon to these Buperior conncils, the great trihttWU « «in»l 
linpointmpnts, of crimes, of ceremonies, of military •»'«. 
of noblic works and finance, superintend the details of thai 
respective tlepartments, and receive reports from tw »e«ni 
functionaries throughout the empire. 

In no part of the administration is the theory more per- 
feet than in the regard that is shewn to the life of the.* 
iect. Every sentence of death most receive tbepeBOWj 
sanetion of the Emperor, for no Mandarin, howew bij 
his rank, possesses authority to inflict capital puBwhwJ 
except in cases of rebellfon, without making a regular «• 
port of the crime and the evidence by which »tw««»l»h* 
ed, to the superior tribunal at Pekin; the ease m there e»- 
mined, and finally submitted to the Emperor. • 

The ponishments when inflicted are croel and Jgg 
Strangulation is considered less di'-S^cefol thanbeto^toj 
from the disfiguration produced by the !»"«';««'.""*" 
sequent detraction of the bonoiirs paid to dead ijoaiM 

Many precautions are used to guard against ttnw""*" 
of maladministration in the Mandarins, which JMJWJ"- 
gidered incidental to human nature. The perwl <» «^ 
amployment in the same province is limited; ""? *'*."; 
eluded from holding oflice in the place or »▼«» »"™" 
of their nativity :* they are prohibited from c"*^"* * 
marriage within the bounds of th^if J""'**'**'*"' j°J,llke 
penalties are enacted against corruption. 8'>»"'*"7\v 
attended with degradation from a higher to a l»"«f "J 
the Mandarin, if afterwards employed, is oW'f'*.'"^ 
his own disgrace amongst his offirtal titles. «*''?y ^ 
io justice is attempted to be secured by the law which fiw^ 
that a complainant striking thrice upon the loo or goj, 
a Mandarin's gate is at all hours entitled to a hemng.' 
being, however, liable to punishment if the oceasion r 
frivolous ;t thus the influence both of the weaknefM' 
vices of our nature is restrained by preventive and w"'™ 
enactments. . ^i 

With all these checks upon individual deficieiH^ior 

• This rule only applies to civil ofiBcers. 
t The latter dattte would in most cases nullify the genew 
nent. 
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lie foiiAtioBariM, it is aiDgolar that a taal deeinioii ahoold 
be almost oniversally allowed to Viceroya in civil cases^ 
where, as the temptations to injustice are more frequent the 
testraintSy either from moral feeling or probability of detec- 
tion, are less effective. 

Practically the administration of justice in China is de- 
scribed as corrupt and defective in the highest degree ; in 
civil cases the weight of the purses of the parties generally 
decides the judgment of the magistrate, and even where 
life is affected there is little chance that the ^' small still 
voice'' of helplessness suffering unjustly should be heard in 
opposition to the dominating tone of ofllcial infltience and 
authority. The custom abo of making the prisoner an evi- 
dence against himself and compelling confession by torinre^ 
is an essential defect in the theory^ and must no doubt be, 
liable to the greatest abuses in practice. And, finally, the 
aeries of appeals established in Chinese jurisprudence musty 
by delaying, often operate as a denial of justice. 

The absolute authority of parents over their children in 
China, sanctioned by the laws and readily submitted to in 
private life, is the great foundation of the deq>otism of 
the sovereign: be is the father of his*^ people, therefore 
the master of their lives, liberties, and property, with no 
limitation but the supposed natural impulse of paternal af- 
fection. His right is indefeasible, and resistance impious ; 
yet public opinion, as already noticed, has a certain influ- 
ence upon the condaet of the sovereign. The patriarchal 
principles of the goverqment, though often departed from, 
are still professed $ the Son of Heaven styles the nation his \ 
cbildreo, not his slaves ; even oppresses by a perversion of 
the law, and not, like his brother despots of Asia, by the 
summary execution of the dictates of his caprice, uncon- 
trolled and unaccounted for. 

Neither the accounts of the missionaries nor my own ob- 
servation have enabled me to arrive at any positive conclu- 
sion respecting the moral merits of the Chinese. The 
writings of their philosophers, ancient and modern, abound 
with maxims of the purest morality, and their laws are pro- 
fessedly founded upon the same principles. I believe, 
bowever, that the practice in the one case, as in the other, 
departs from the theory; the only difference which I could ^ 
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observe ID Ohtna from other Asiatic coQotries^ via that Ike 
exterior of virtae was better maiDtaioeil. 

Our situation was such as to preclude that specm of ii- 
tercourse which leads to acquaintance with the doiDestk 
life of the inhabitants, nor indeed has this salgect obtuoed 
the attention from the missionaries that it deserved. The 
condition of women in China I should think less itff^M 
xand restrained than in Mahome'dan coantrie^ ; they bm; 
no dowry, and are therefore supposed valuable ia tbea- 
selves. Only one wife^ strictly so called, is allowed, and 
affiancing in tender age is discouraged. On theotberhaod 
they are incapable of inheriting immoveable property, mi 
even should there be no male issue,^ the hushaod of the 
daughter only succeeds to a part. Facilities are elm giv- 
en to divorce, by establishing seven legal causes, btfreo- 
ness, indecency, habitual disobedience to the parents of lli« 
husband^ impudent language^ disorderly oondocft, sod dis- 
gusting diseases. The permission to re-marry, on ippli- 
cation to the proper officer in case of the bushisd te/og 
absent three years, ought perhaps to be throws iototbe 
scale of the privile|^s possessed by women. These second 
marriages are, however, negatively discouraged by the 
honours paid to the memory of widows who barereBai&ed 
singlcf 

Slavery exists in China, nutigated, however, ts io ^ 
other Asiatic countries, by its being almost eaikeljdc^ 
mestic and seldom prmdial ; for the laAter deseriptioD f 
slavery, by sinking men to the level of cattle snployed <fl 
agriculture, will be generally found productive of sxeessire 
labour and consequent inhumanity. It has been already 
ncytitioned that the slaves belonging to the palace^ eilbern 
the service of the Emperor or of the princes, are advanced 
to high offices ; the condition is, however, still coasidei«^ 

* The being without a male issue is considered so greAMmi^ 
tune, that every countenance is given by the laws to adopdoo. 1^ 
purchase of children for this purpose is not unusual, and the pa^*^ 
of a child so purchased and adopted, lose all legal claims upon bis s(^ 
vices in future. 

t By a law of China dating from the reign of Fohi, warriige***' 
tween persons of the same aumsma are prohibited. 
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I dis(prte«fel^ and ihe <^ Bob of a Ma^e'' is a common term 
of abuse. 

AlthoQgh the appeals cootaiaed id the imperial edicts to 
the Teen or onlFcrsal Creator, combined with the periodical 
derolioos officially paid by the Mandarins to the tablet of 
Gonfuciusy might, 1 think, not unreasonably be said .to 
amount to a state-religion,* yet it may be more accurate to 
consider that the laws of China are on this point confined 
to an assertion of the existence of a deity, and that indivi- 
duals are left to adore the Divine Being or his attributes in 
what mode, dt under what shape they may think fit. The 
grossest idolatry is the consequence of this toleration, un- 
accompanied, however, by moral influence^ decency of wor- 
ship, or even serious veneration. 

The two principai sects are the followers of Fo and the 
Tao-tse. The most singular circumstance belonging to the 
former is their ignorance of the tenets of their founder. 
The characteristic indifferenc.e of the nation upon religious 
subjects is probably the cause of the majority thus persever- 
ing in the grossest worship of idols, with whose attributes^ 
and history they are unacquainted. T^ sect of Tao-tse 
founded by Lao-kion in the Tcheou dynasty ,t would seem 
from the accounts of the missionaries, in its origin to have 
been rather philosophic than religious, and from the re- 
eommendation of indifference to worldly affairs 4o be highly 
inimical to the well being of a state. , The honours paid to 
the memory of Confucius approach so near to religious 
worship, that his disciples may be said to constitute a seet 
in which all the civil functionaries of the empire will be 
included. Whether the offerings in the hall of Ancestors 
are to be deemed a religious or civil institution formed the 
subject of dispute between the Jesnits and Dominicans, and 
the confirmation of the opinion held by the latter that they 
were idolatrous, may be said to have accelerated the decay 
nf Christianity in China. 

Many of the learned in Cluaa have, like the Eclectic 

* Coufucios and other philosopliers, in resting their religious doc- 
trines upon the principles of pure tbeisnii professed to revife the an- 
cient religioB of China. 

t Six hundred yean before the Christian era. 
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philosophers or the Alexandrian school, endeavoared toTe^ 
concile what are considered the heresies of the Tao^tse witk 
the purer doctrine of the Kings or sacred books, and with 
the precepts of Gonfocias; with what succesii my ignorance, 
and I will not pretend to regret it, prevents me fr<^iii pro- 
nouncing ; the fact has only attracted my notice as an in- 
stance of the similar tendency of the human mind io dis- 
tant ages and countries.* 

The inordinate respect for remote antiquity, incnteated 
and prevalent in China, must have operated as an obstacle 
to intellectual improvement, and the moderns have conse- 
quently made little advance in knowledge : nor do I believe 
if Tsin-chi«hoang-ti, the Chinese Omar, bad suceeeded in 
destroying all the books in his empire, posterity would 
have had reason to regret it. Chinese literature stfU re- 
mains a cumbrous curiosity, and a melancholy instance of 
the unprofitable employment of the human mind for a series 
of ages. 

In the sciences the knowledge of the Chinese is wkollj 
empirical. The manufactures in which they excel are of 
ancient establishmi^nt, and it is singular that their persever- 
ing industry should not have suggested improvement, or 
produced subsequent invention. The transmutation of me- 
tals, which so long deluded the European world, but was 
not in its consequences wholly useless, is attempted in China, 
under the name of Tan ; and silver is selected by the alche- 
mists as the object of their search. In the Koong-foo, or 
postures of the Tao-tse, and their supposed infinences upon 
diseases, may be traced a practice something analogous to 
animal magnetism. Thus, though the Chinese have litde 

* The similarity of the objections urged by the op[>onents of Chris- 
tbnity in China, to those formerly used by the pagan philosophers, is 
still more remarkable. They are chiefly derived from the iDterfereoce 
of the new religion with the civil institutions and domestii usages ol 
the empire : the promiscuous assemblage of the sexes in places of pub- 
lic worship, the contempt) abhorrence, and neglect of those public fes- 
tivals which formed parts of the daily and acknowledged habits of tbe 
people, are particularly mentioned in the addresses of tbe Mandarins; 
and it was no doubt to diminish this source of objectioni that tbe Jesuits 
sanctioned the offerings in the hall of Ancestors. 
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of the fiihtiaiiee^ they mre well provided with the shadows 
of science. 

Where^ in the senle of natioQS^ are the Chinese to be 
placed P Are they to be classed with the civilisatioa of the 
West, or do they belong to the semi-barbarism of the East? 
Great difficulty will^ 1 think, be found in assigning them 
either to the one or the other ; they are, like their policy^ 
insulated and exclusive. Inferior to, Turks, Persians, or 
Indians^ in military knowledge, they infinitely surpass those 
nations in the arts of peace; and there is a species of 
vitious regularity in their government, morals, and science, 
which, while it gives them a claim to positive civilisation, 
still leaves them far behind those nations, whose title is not 
to be disputed. 

The causes which have rendered China stationary in all 
that constitutes the greatness of a nation would form a 
subject of interesting inquiry, but are beyond the limits of 
the present sketch, and certainty above the reach of the 
author. It may be conjectured, that the extent of the 
empire, the barbarism of the neighbouring tribes, and the 
general infrequency of intercourse with other nations, have 
mainly contributed to this singular state of political exist- 
ence : a deeper source may, however, be traced in the very 
nature of their system of polity and morals, which by early 
producing a plausible exterior and apparent superiority 
over other nations, satisfied their rulers and philosophers, 
and removed, in their opinion, the necessity of attempting 
improvement at the hazard of disturbing so efficient an 
establishment. The result has been a continued political 
aggregation, rather than union ; for although the empire has 
retained the same geographical limits with comparatively 
trifling variations, the government has readily passed into 
different hands. Eaeh sneeeeding dynasty has, either fi*om 
interest or conviction, maintained the same civil institutions, 
and thus conquest, which usually either improves or dete- 
riorates the vanquished, has had little influence upon China : 
in fact, the maxims of public administration, and the habits 
of domestic life, are so favourable to despotic role, that it 
would require uncommon liberality or obstinacy in a con- 
qoeror to risk the permanence of his power, either by calling 
forth the individual energies of his subjects in attempts at 
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improrement, ortMiittg tbem to iMtebiMee by «i oMfemj 
subversioQ of laws and iostito lions, to which the lapse rf 
ages has given aothority and veneration. The caiises still 
operate^ modified or aggravated by the character of ths 
reigning Emperor, and to their contionance is to be attri- 
buted the correspondence of the ttiost ancient aecoants 
with the actual condition of tbk peenliarbnt omnteMtiiif 
nation. 
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No. I. 

(Nos. I. and II. arc referred to, pa^e 48.] 

JIddress of the Select Committee to tlie Foo-yuen^ announcing the Em- 
bossy, dated May 2Sth, 1816. 

To liisEscellency the Foo-yuen and acting Viceroy. 

A subject of publjc and national consideration leaifla us at present 
to address your Excellency. 

It is no doubt known to your Excellency^ that by an imperial 
edict bearing date the 6th day of the Uth moon of the 58tb year of 
Kien-Lungf it wais signified to his Britannic Majesty's late Embas- 
sador, the Earl of Macartney, that it would be agreeable to the 
Court of Pekin to receive another Embassador from Great Britain^ 
whenever it might suit tlie convenience of his Britannic Miyesty to 
send one. 

We have now the honour to acquaint your Excellency, that we 
have received advices from England by his Majesty's ship Orlando^ 
just arrived* that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent of England 
(in behalf of his Majesty)* has resolved to embrace the present 
auspicious moment of the happy restoration of peace amongst all 
the countries in the West, to send an Embassador to his Imperial 
Majesty* and had appointed the Right Honourable Lord Amherst^ 
a nobleman of high rank and distinrtion* to that important office. 

His Majesty's Embassador* togetlier with his suite and presents, 
were to sail from England; on board a king's ship* in the month 
of December* and to pro<i<CQd directiy from thence to the port of 
Tien-sing* in the Gulf t)f .Pochelee* and may accordingly be ex- 
pected to arrive early in the course of the ensuing month. 

By a ship which sailed, in company with his Majesty's ship Or-' 
lando^ but which is not yet arrivedt the Earl of BtfckinghamshirOf 

Z z 
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one of bis Majesty's ministers, had addressed your BxcjeHaacf a 
letter expressly on this subject, which we shall have the tioiio«r«c 
transmitting by a gentleman specially deputed for that aervice, tki 
moment it arrives; but as the early communiGation of the intentioa 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent is of imporUn<», wo fed 
it our duty in the mean while, to take this mode of subniitltBg tm 
intelligence to your Excellency. 

We have therefore to solicit your Excellency to repreeeat tbm 
circumstance, without delay, to his imperial Majesty, and to reqecA 
his Majesty will be pleased to issue the Imperial orders for the dae 
reception of the British Embassy at the port of Tien-stngt op wbere^ 
ever else on the coast of China it may happen to come, iotfaeoonae 
of its progress to tlie northward. 

We have the honour to be, 
&c. &c. &c. 

Signed by the Committee. 



TaPinqMandthecaher Hof^Merchatds. 

Gentlemen, 

We enclose vou a letter to the address of his Excellency tbe 
Foo-yuen^ whiiih we request you will present without dday. It 
relates to an Embassador with a letter, presents, and suite, now on 
their way from England to the port of Hen-sing. 

We are, &c, &c. &c. 

Signed by the Committee. 



No. n, 

JtddresB of the Select Committee to the Foo-fpteUf announcing SirOe^rgt 
StaufUon*$ Depart^re/rom Jdacao, dated Juty, 1816. 

To his Excellency the Foo-y uen and acting. Viceroy. 

We have the honomr of acquainting^ yonr excdiency, tiuit «e 
have deceived certain intelligence of the safe arrival of hie Britaa- 
nic Mqesty'a JSmbassadoi^ his Bxoelleacy Laid Aoiherat, at Aa* 
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ji6r^ Mir SiteTia^ on houi Ms Majesty's ship AlcestSf airf ttitt 
Us Exoa^lency is datlj expectad to pass in the neighbourhood ^ 
Macao, oil his way to Tien-sing* 

We have not yet had official inforiBation of the names and rank 
of the other persons belonging to the embassy, but letters have been 
receifod in which it is stated, that oar Preaident, Sir George 
StauntOBf has jbeen appointed! by his Bojral Highness the Frtaoe 
Jft^nt, to the important plaee of a Commissioner in the £m- 
bsMy. 

Under these ctromastances it is Sir GeorgB Staanton's doty to 
proeeed to aea immediately, to meet his Excellency the moment ha 
arrives upon the coast, in arderthat his Excellency may not in aagr 
case be delayed in this neighbourhood on his acoounl; which, in 
consequence of the uncertainty of the winds and weather at this 
season, would be a most hazardous and unpleasant cireomstance. 
We have the honour to bci 
&c. &c. &c. 

Signed Geobgk Thomas Stauntoit, 
The. J. METCAUPt 
JOSBPH CoTToir. 



No. in. 

[No. UI. refemd to, page 49.] 



TronsIaHoii of the Emperor of Chtna^s Bepti/ to the Beport made to 
Court ig me Vkerojf of Canton, tie«pectin; the Embassy from his 
Eayal mghness the Prince Begent. Beeeivedun^fieiaUy,Jidff±2th9 
18id. 

On the 29th of the 5th moon of the 21st year of Kea^King (June 
24th 1816), the following high decree was receifod at Pekin with 
profound respect. 

Tung, the Viceroy of Canton, and other officers of rank in the 
province, have forwarded to Court a despatch announcing an em- 
bassy with presents,* from England. As the Ei||^h aatioa ef- 

* The origteti word isefWntnnttetfdtiiholt. 



fers presentd^ Md teikdcra Us sincere goodMriH^R^ MiigB id in 
language respeotfiil and coaiplaisaattit is» doabtlessv pro^rtDtl- 
low the embassy and presents to enter CMnaf and tlieslilpbeiriis 
ibem to proeeed to Teen-tstn, that tbe fimbassador anid saitfinay 
disembark. 

Imperial orders have already been issued to the Viceroy of Pe- 
die-lev Na-yen«ching» to arrange all affairs on tbe present oecasiN 
in a IMeral, gr^pioosy safe, and suitable manner. 

The above-mentioned Foo-yuen, and acting Yiceroyt with bis 
cotteaguesy being apprehensive^ that at the ports of Teeii*t8in ifld 
other places on the coast, there were no persons well BCfuinri 
with the manners of foreigners, propose to ei^ioin the Hong mr- 
ehaats to select and appoint two men who undepstand the feitign 
.character, that one may be sent to the province of Pe^ebe-le^ aAd 
tbe other to Che*kiang, to wait there at the palaces of tbeViceroj 
and Foo-yuen, to be ready to translate wben required. This ar- 
rangement is extremely good. 

As to the foreign officers sent by the King of England,* Captain 
ClaveUnow at Canton, let the Viceroy aay to biai# «<I !>»« re- 
ported to the great Emperor the intention of your King to m 
presents to manifest his sincere good-will, and have Dowloretorn 
thanks to my Sovereign for his consenting that the Embimdor from 
England should proceed to court, where he will asfloFedlT^^' 
ceived, and graciously presented with gifts. The foreign olliccn 
above mentioned may, agreeably to our regulations, return home. 
Let this decree be made known by a woo-lee,t (express). 



No. IV. A. 



Letter addressed 6jf his Excellency Lord Amherst^ to the Emp^ i 
China, dated August, 1816. 

May it please your Majesty ; 

His RoyaLHighnesa the Prince Regent entertaining the bigke^ 
veneration for your Imperial Majesty, and being anxious^ to ub- 

• The Chinese think the Prince, acting in behalf of his father, actually Eniptf« 
or King. 

t Ezprefs travelling about 6ne hundred English miles a day. , 

♦ Proposed alteration by the Chinese, and finally adopted : « To ^^^^, 
friendship which your illustrious father, Kicn-lung, roanifcsled towards v»^ 
ofEngUnd." . 
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proTe fbe yekttom of amity that so happByraMtied between your 
illiistrloas father Kien-Laag, and hisr venerable parent^ has deputed 
me as his royal Embassador to your Imperial court, that I might 
express to you in person these sentiments of bis veneration and re- 
gard. 

The great affairs of empires being best conducted by precedent, 
liis Boyal Highness instructed me to approach your Imperial pre- 
sence with the same outward expressions of respect tliat were re- 
ceived by your dignified father Kien-lung, from the former English 
Embassador Lord Macartney, that is to say, to kneel upon one 
knee and to bow the bead, repeating- this obeisance the number of 
times deemed most respectful. I b^ leave to represent, that this 
particular demonstration of veneration from English. Embassadors 
is only manifested towards your Imperiid Majesty, and that 1 shall 
consider it the most fortunate circumstance of my life tosbe enabled 
thus to shew my profound devotion to the most potent Emperor in 
the universe. I venture to hope that your Imperial Majesty wilL 
graciously consider the necessity of my obeying the commands of 
my Sovereign, and vouchsafe to admit me to your Imperial pre- 
sence, that I may deliver the letter with which I am charged by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regents 



No. IV. 



TransUUion of an Offiml Document received from Chang-ta-jin on the 
26th (^ August, 1816. 



Outline of the ceremony to be observed on the English Embas- 
sador's presenting the peaou-wan=*^, or official document from his 
Sovereign. 

About three or four of the clock in the, morning of that day, ar- 
rangements shall be made for the occasion in the great Kwang- 
ming-teen (palace or Hall of light and splendour); certain bands of 
music. shall attend in the hall; there likewise certain Princes and 
Royal Personages shall assemble, together with the Embassadqr and 
his suite. Cui^ions to sit on shall be placed in the palace. 

* Credentials. 



5M jowwimx, 

AboQtftFa o'cboklHfMijfldy alMn, vitfa pMfowi* ^ 
be requested to pot m tlie dr«cfni*fobe0» and to aecend tlie tknm 
ia the Palace of Light aod £plendoiir. The Priiices^ tbe Bojal 
Per8oni^;oB9 and tbe atteodant ofloeny ahaU he attired im 
coort dresaea.* 

Thegteat oficera of atate who attend hi tbe laperial 
tbe Kioga, aad Dokea who attend on hta Miy eet7j ^itM be amafMi 
in two wingay ataoding. 

The Imperial body guards in their leopard»tail d u aaa wj dall be 
drawn up in two winga» within the palace. 

When tbe Princea, Sojral Peraomigesy and other oflearot aaear- 
rangedf the band ebaH atrilce up the tone of Loog-|ing (a f^korieas 
aubjogation or traaqniUity), and tbe gneat oAma of aHute ibaiiy 
with profound veaeraiipOf Goadoc^ hie M^laatjr to the thnia^ after 
which the music aball atop» 

When the officers around hta Mi^'eat)r*e perpon have proclaimed 
the word Peen4 tbe band ahaH atrilbe np the lone Gbe-pi^g (a 
tranquil or subjugating 8way)» and tho oiBoer Am with Kwaa|;- 
hwny* aooonpanied by an officer of the I^ao-poov and am Imperial 
aatronomery aliall cenduet the English £mhaaaador# bis depate 
and suite* to present* with profound vcnerationt Che FemMMrla. 

They shall enter at the rights hand gate, and proceed to the west 
side of the paasage at the foot of the altar of tbe Moon* witheaCride 
the Hall of Light and Splendour. 

The crier shall proclaim^ «< Be luranged !" the Bmbaaaador aad 
his suite shall arrange themseKea in raniis. The crier aball pro- 
claim « Kneel !'' the fimbaasador and suite shall then kiied* aad the 
tbe miisic shall atop. 

The crier shall proclaim* ^ Present the Peaoo-wan !" tbe Em- 
bassador shall respectfully present it to Ko-lili««he-e*teo* wbo bat- 
ing received it* shall advance by the middle path to the inside of 
the palace* where* kneeling at Tee-ping $ (on the level gronad)* 
he aball ofer it op to* the officer Meen-gan* who* bating received 
it* shall ascend by the middle steps tathe Imperial preaeace* and* 
kneeling* present it to his Majeaty. 

After this the officer Soo* and the others* shall conduct the Embas- 
sador and suite through the western folding door to tbe inside of the 
palace ; where at Tee-ping, they shall kneel down and wait till his 
Imperial Maji^sty confers upon the Kingof their country a Joo-ee.|| 
The officer* Meen-gan* ahaH receive it* and deliver it to the £m- 

* There art various dresses ki use arooag the Chinese on such oecssioni^ whkh 
are not easily described but bj a pefson oonrersant in* these cereaonies. 

t Tbe original is pecn, '• a vrhip," or "to whip.** 

t The left is the most honourable place in the estimation of the Chinese ; and 
as the throne is situated at the north end of the haU, the we«t it ooeaidcred the 
least honourable side. 

§ Tee-pin|^ is probably a lower area. 

II A white stone, in form not unlike a toup ladle, ef the agate tpeciee. The 
term Joo-ee implies^ ** as yoii wiah^* 



r, putting avthoritetively al«o such qtrasticM as his Miycsty 
may direct. Theae foitna being over^ Soo shall conduct the Em- 
bassador and soiter oat by the same door at which tiiey entered : 
at the oi^ide of the door» Soo shall respectfully take charge of the 
Joo*ee for the Embassadorf and then^ as before» lead the persons of * 
the embassy to the west side of the altar of the Moon. The crier 
shall proclaim, « Be arranged !'* all the persons shall arrange 
themselves, and the music shall striice up. It shall next be pro- 
claimed, « Advance aftd kneri !** The Embassador and suite shidl 
all advance and kneel. The crier shall prockioiy *• Bow the head 
to the ground and ariae !'' the Embassador and suite shall then, 
looking towards tim upper end of the palace, perform the ce- 
reoBMiy of thrice kneeling* and nine times bowing the head to the 
ground; this ceremony beii^ ended, the music shall stop; the 
Princes and Royal Personages, who are permitted to sit, shall con- 
duct the EoriNinader and suite (to a place) behind the western 
line of pwaoos, where they shall perform the ceremony of knedingf 
and bowing to the rroond once, and then sit down. 

His Ifajesty ahall then have tea:^ Introduced, the Princes, the 
Embassador, and suite, shall kneel and bow the head to the ground 
once: after Ms M^esty has drank tsa they shaU return to their 
seats. 

The attending oflker shidl then confer on all who sit in the pa« 
lace oae-cha (milk tea), for which all shall perform the ko-tou once. 
After drinUng the tea they shall also perform it 

The immediate attendants on his Majesty shall tiien proclaim the 
word Pecto, and the Princes, the Embassador, and suite, shall rise 
op; the same word shall next he thrice proclaimed bebw the steps^ 
and the band diidl stride up the tune ttien-ping (subjugation or 
tranquillity manifested), during which his Majesty shall withdraw 
to the inner apartments, and the music shall stop. 

The Princes, the Embassador and suite, shall aH retire* 800 
and Kwang-hwu^ shall lead the Embassador and suite to the out- 
side of Tttng^4o-yuen (the Garden of Social Pleasure) to wait for 
bis Majesty's arrival ; and after be has sat doWn, they shall be 
conduetod to the western piassa to see a play, and to receive the 
food and presents to be bestowed by his Majesty. 



* Tbit it not nerelf the ko-tou, but » repetitkm ef it, ia Obioete, calM SAn> 
kwei-kett4con. 

t It does not appear that any Chineie joined in the above p^stratioa- 
i His Majesty tXpnt drinks tea. 
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No. V. 

■ * ■ 

Ceremonies to be observed at the Mdience of Leave. 



On the day that the English Embassador takes leave, music and 
cushions shall be placed in the Hall of Light and Splendour (as on 
the two preceding occasions). 

About five o'clock in the morning his Majesty shall be most re- 
spectfully requested to put on the Imperial dragon-robes, and to 
' ascend the Hall of Light and Splendour. The Princes, the Bsyal 
Personages, the Dukes, tec. shall be arranged in two wings with- 
inside the hall, in the same manner as at the presentation. WhOst 
the band plays « a glorious subjugation**^ bis Majesty shall ascend 
the throne. 

Soo and Kwang shall conduct tiie Embassador and suite, as on 
the first occasion, to the west side of the passage by tbe altar of the 
Moofir where, at the word given, they sbal! arrange themsflves ni 
order. It shall then be proclaimed «< Kneel !'' the Embassador and 
his suite shall kneel, and wish his Majesty repose. Soo and the 
others shall then lead the Embassador through tbe irestem folding 
partition door to the level area within tbe liail, where her shall koed 
down and wait till bis Majesty himself confers upon tbe King of 
his country court beads and a parse. Meen-gan shall receive 
them, and deliver them to ttie Embassador, and also commuwieale, 
authoritatively, such onlers as his Majesty nay he pleiissd to direct 
on dismissing the Embassador. 

This being ended, Soo, he. shall condact the Embassador oat at 
the western folding door to urithootside the ball, where Soo shall 
take in chai^ for the Embassador the- teads and 'pneae, and then 
conduct him as before to tbe west side of fbe altar of the Moan. 
On the word « Be arranged" being proclaimed, the Embassador 
and suite shall arrange themselves staading : the crier shall pro- 
claim, « Advance and kneel P' the Embassador and suite shaM ad- 
vance and kneeh It shall be proclaimed, « Bow Ulb head to the 
ground and arise V' The Embassador and suite shall'tben, toward 
the upper part of the hall, perform the ceremony of san-kwei-kew- 
ki»w rthrice kneeling and nine times bowing the head to the 
ground), and the music shall stop. The Princes, &c. shall aext 
conduct the Embassador and suite to behind the western row of 
persons, where they shall perform the ceremony once and sit .down. 

Whilst his Majesty takes tea, the Princes, &c. wi(h the Embas- 
sador and suite, shall arise from their Seats, kneel and perform tbe 
ceremony once. After his Majesty has drank tea, they shall again 
approach their places and sit down. ' Tbe attendants shall then 
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confer tea opon the Prinoee* the £tDbiiS8ador» and the rest, for 
whicht before and after drinking, tiiey shall perforoi an act of re« 
vcrence. They ehail then stand up, and the music shall play 
« subjugation maniftsted." Whilst his majesty retires to the in^ 
terior of the palace the mnsic shall stop, and the Princes, Bmbassa* 
dor and suite sliall go out. 



No. VI. 



Extract from tht Pekin (kixctte of the ISth Day of the 7th Moan of 
the 2\st of Kta-king, September 4, 1816. 



IMPERIAL ISDICT. 

Upon the present occasion of the English nation sendingBnvoys 
with tribute (Valuable offerings), as they could not, when at Tien- 
sing, returti tn^nks for the feast agreeably to the regulated form, 
the conducting them again to their boats, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding fortiier north, was the fault of Soo-ling-yue and Kwang- 
hwny. 

When^they M'ere at Tong-chou, and had not yet practised the 
ceremony, the framing a confused and indistinct report, and then 
conductinj^ them at once to court, was the fault of Mo-she-tay and 
Moo-ke-ling-yih.' 

Lastly, on tfie rth day, I, the Emperor, issue my orders, and 
having ascended into the Imperial Hall, called the Envoys to an 
audience;* but the ^nvoys and suite had travelled from Tong-chow 
ail night, and had come direct to the palace gate without stopping 
by the way at their appointed residence, and their dresses of cere- 
mony not hafipg arrived, they could not presc^nt themselves before 
me. if, at that time, Ho-she-tay bad addressed to me a true re« 
port, 1, the Emperor, would certainly have issued my coqimands, 
and have changed the period of the audience, in order to corres- 
pond with their intentions, in thus coming ten thousand lees to my 
court. 

On the contrary, he addressed me repeated reports, eicpressed in 
disrespectful language ; in consequence of which the Envoys were 
sent back, and the ceremonial coeld not be completed. The ermr 
atifl mismanagement of Ho-sbe*tay in Ibis aflUr^ is a fiaolt which is 
really inescusabls. 

3 A 
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But the arraQgeiiirats for the business of the day were alree^f 
toadov excepting the minister, To-tsin, who was absent from illness, 
and Tong-kao and Leu-yin-po, whose attendance has not been re- 
quired. All the assisting Princes, Dukes, and greatofficers of state, 
as well as all the greatofficers of the palace« were in waiting in the 
anti-chambers ; many of them must have been eye-witnesses of the 
whole affair, and must have known, in their hearts, that it was their 
duty to make a true report of it to me, and to have solicited me to 
alter the period of the audience ; yet they sat immoveable while the 
affair was thus going wrong. Though Ho-she-tay was visibly alarm- 
ed and in error, no one stood forward to set him right 

Afterwards, when the Imperial audience took place, some per- 
sons who knew the truth disclosed Ho-she-tay^s errors and irreso- 
lution, but why did they not address me at the time in his stead ? 
or if they dared not go that length, why did they not, at least, awa- 
ken Ho-she-tay, and cause him to report the truth ? Thus it is tittt 
their countenances are, indeed, always placid and composed $ but 
when public business occurs, they sit unmoved, and see its failnre 
with indifference. Such conduct, whenever placed in any sitnation 
of hazard or difficulty, one cannot behold without sighing deeply. 

The affkir in which Ho-she-tay has erred^ is, in itself, a very small 
one : yet, even in this, the officers of the court have been foiiod des- 
titute of any expedient for tlie service of their country. For the 
future, let them eradicate all selfish principles, whenever there k 
any defect of fidelity or public spirit; let no one pleaQ tbat it Is an 
affair ihat does not individually concern him. Let all look up dili- 
gently, regulate their conduct according to the true spirit of ths 
admonitions I have repeatedly given them. 

BespecttbiM. 



No. vni. 



TrandaHon of an Imperial Bdidt addressed to the Victray oj JtioMg- 
nan, respecting Treatment rfBrnhassy, received October 8, 1816. 

His Majesty's. pleasure, as follows, has been received wkfa feelii^ 
of respect. 

On the day that the English Embassador eame to the gale of the 
walacey he said he was sick^ and could not attend an Imperial i^ 
dience. It was afterwards discovered^ on an investigation beisg 
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inade» that the said Embassador had travelled during the night 
from Taiig-chow to Pelcint and when be reached the gate of the 
palace, the court dresses which thej* brought with them were still 
on the road, and he dared not perform the ceremony in their ordi- 
nary clothesf and therefore sickness was affirmed. Ho-she-tay did 
not report clearly the fact, t|iat the time appointed for the audience 
might be changed, and the ceremony performed $ that was an error 
committed by Ho-she-tay in a direct address to me* which led to 
sending back the Embassy on the same day. 

If considering that the said nation had sent a tribute of sincere 
and entire devotedness from beyond a vast ocean of the distance of 
thousands of miles,! could not bear to reject the expression of ve- 
neration and obedience ; hence again> I sent down my pleasure, re- 
quiring that the most trifling articles of the tribute should be pre- 
sented, and the kindness conferred of receiving them. They were 
maps, painted likenesses, and prints, three articles* At Uie same 
time I conferred upon the Ring of the said country a white precious 
Joo-ee, sapphire court beads, and diflisrent sized purses, to mani- 
fest^ the idea of giving much and receiving little. The Embassa- 
dor received them at Tung-chow with extreme joy and gratitude^ 
and also, rather shewed, by his manner, contrition and fear. 

Of late, within the liniits of Che-le, or province of Pekin, he has 
walked about (or travelled) very peaceably and quietly ; hereafter^ 
when he shall enter the limits of the Kji^ng, let the Viceroy enjoin 
all the officers who conduct the embassy stUI to behave with the 
civilities due to an Embassador; they must not allow themselves to 
behave with insult or contempt. The Embassador will in a few 
days arrive at the boundaries of the Kiang. The three provinces 
Kiang-soo, Gan-hwuy, and Kiang-see, are under the controul of 
the appropriate Viceroy ; let that Viceroy communicate informa- 
tion respecting this to the several Foo-yoens of three provinces. 
"When the embassy enters the limits of the province, let him select 
civil and military officers, who may take under their command sol* . 
diers and police runners to conduct safely the embassy. Do not 
cause the persons of the embassy to land to make disturbance^ 
through the whole ef the route. Let the miliUry be all caused to 
have their armour fresh mnit shining, and their weapons disposed 
in a commanding manner^.to tfMntain an attitude formidable and 
dignified. . 

The said embassy came with the intention of oflbring tribute; 
atiil treat it with civility, and silently cause it to feel gratitude and 
awe ; then the right principles of soothing and controlling will be 
acted on. 

• In orig^. plumL t Or*S* 1<V^ 1«^' 

t A common ezprentOB, ti|^«B from ancient writers. 
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No. IX. 



TtanJatum cf a Paper usutd in ike Fcirm ef a ProdamaUm^ ad- 
dftesed to Uie native Chinese at Ta-tung, in the Prevince of Oan- 
kwuy, reepecting the British Bmbassift dated Bih JV*ov. 1816. 

On tiie 4th of 9th moon (Oct. 34) a letter wm received from the 
fieun-taou (a civil olficer)^ on opening which it read as foUowe : 

On the S9th of the 8th moon (Oct. 19) a document was received 
from the Chen-taoQy saying, on tlie Md of tlie 7th moon (Sept. 14) 
was received with due respect a communication from the noble 
Yiceray Pe» on opening which it appeared as follows : 

^ The English tribute-bearer is retomiug to his coontry throngii 
the interior (of China) by water; Kwang, the sdt coSMniasioner at 
Tien-sin, is appointed by Imperial authority to take the oversight 
and management (of the embassy) through the whole of -the jour- 
ney. It is also appointed that the treasurer^ judge, and «i%i5^r*ge- 
neral of each province be on the boundary of the province, to re- 
ceive, escort, watch, an^^rain (the persons of the embassy). 

« When the boats ''^■"P^ J^t any landing-place, or a change of 
boats takes place, let thet*e*W a numerous party of police runners 
appointed, and required to clothe themselves in the jackets bearing 
tibe badge of their office; let them join with the military to prevent 
the populace fh>m coming to gaze, and thereby cause a crowd and 
clamorous noise; let there be a special oversight and restraint kept 
up to prevent the loss of any thing. The populace on each bank 
of the river are not allowed to laugh and talk with the foreigners, 
nor are women and girls allowed to shew their faces. 

«< Further, foreign envoys coming to China are by law prohibit- 
•d from purchasing books or other articles. 

<< On this occasion the envoys bearing tribo^^avelling by water 
to the south, are not allowed any one o|>4hetirto land at the places 
which they pass, nor are they t^ptlpi privately (or clandeatlneiy) 
to make purchases of any commodities. On* every occasion Wt 
care he taken to prevent if. If any of the.boatmen dare to pur- 
Chase for them any books, victuals, or other neoessaries, they shall 
be immediately seized and severely punished," 

The above comimg before me, the HUn,^ it is incumbent upon me 
to issue a proclamation to make the subject fully known to the mi- 
litary and people. When the tribute-envoy's boats come to any 

• The msgiftr&te i uperintending a quaHer of a city, or an arrondiMcment of 
villages. 
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place, youp fmfktM are mt eUoved to look and fMe so m tbei^by 
to cause a crowd ^ncl dauieroua noieey bdf are you allowed to talk 
with the foreign envoya^ It ia atiU more necessary that women and 
girls should t*etirc $ they are not allowed to expose their faces* nor 
go out and look alK»ut then). . If any dare wilfuUy .tp disobey this, 
they s|iall be instantly seiaed and poqished: decidedly no indul- 
gence shall h^ shewn. 

d Special EdicU 



No.X- 



TranMlaUansfan ImpirM Edict, M§d the ±Bih Ddyefthe rthJ^soH 
of the ^Ut Fear (6th Sept. iai6) of lAa-King, aMrueed to the 
Viuvmi Tmrng and the Foo-yuen Tung of Canton, received the 5th 
of the Sth JUoon (Zbth S^t.) 

The iBnglish Embassors, upon their arrival at Tien-sin, have 
not observed the. laws of politeness in return for the invitation of 
the £niperor. At Tung-chow (four leagues from the court) they 
gave assurances of readiness to perform the prostration and genu- 
flexion required by the laws of good manners of the country, and 
arrived at the Imperial country-house (half a league from court); 
and when we were upon the point of repairing to the hall to receive 
the embassy* the first as well as the second Embassador, under 
pretence of ill health, would not ap|iear. We in consequence pass- 
ed a decree that they siiouid be sent away upon their return. We, 
however* reflecting that although the said EUnbassadors were blame- 
able* in not observing the laws of politeness* towards tlie Sovereign 
of their country* who from an immense distance and over various 
seas had sent to offer us presents, and to present with reelect his 
letters indicating a wish to shew us due consideration and obe- 
dience, contempt was improper* and against the maxim to shew 
lenity to our inferiors; in consequence, from amongst the presents 
of the said King we chose the most trifling and insignificant, which 
are four maps, two portraits, ninety-five engravings ; and in order 
to gratify him have accepted them. We in return, as a reward, 
presented to the said King a Yu-Yu^ a string of rare stones, two 
pairs of large purses, and four pairs of small ones; and we order 
the Embassadors to i^eceive these gifts* and to return to their king*^ 
dom : having so enacted in observance of the maxim of Confucius, 
<< give much, receive little/' 
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When tbe iMuBafcra received flie said gifb tliejr tocftnetX'^ 
ceeding glad^ and evinced tiieir repentance. They have atreadr 
quitted Tong-chow: upon their arrival at Canton^ yon, Tsiang 
and Tung» will invite them to dinner in compliance with good nao* 
ners, and will malEe the following speech to then : 

« Yonr good fortune has been small : yon atrived at tbe gates 
of the imperial house^ and were onaUe to lift yonr eyes to the face 
of Heaven (the£mperor.) 

<< The great Emperor reflected that your Ring sighed after hap- 
piness (China)) and acted with sincerity. We therefore accepted 
some presents, and gifted your King with varionspreetons articles. 
Tou must return thanks to the Emperor for his heneAts, and re- 
torn with speed to your kingdom, that yomr King inay feel a re- 
spectful gratitude for these acts of kindness. Take care to embark 
the rest of tbe presents with safety that they may not be lost or 
destroyed." - 

After Uiia lecture should the Embassador supplicate yon to re- 
ceire the remainder of the presents; answer, in one word a decree 
has passed, we therefore dare not present tronblesome petitions, 
and with decision you will rid yoorself of them. 

MispeatiUs. 

This edict was received through the medium of the Portugoese, 



No. XI. 

PaptrretpecUng the Embassy f drawn up by the Emperor. 



A Vermilion Edict (is a paper written by the Emperor^s own 
hand) has been respectfuNy received, and is as follows : 

On this occasion, the English Embassadors, sent to convey tri- 
bute, landed at the moutU of the river leading to Tien-tsin; it ^as 
speoiaily ordered that Sooling-yih and Kwang-hwuy sht>uld com- 
municate authoritatively the Imperial pleasure tliat a banquet should 
be conferred, and be the Embassador be ordered to return thanks 
for the banqnet, by performing the ceremony of three kneellngs 
and nine knocks of the head upon the ground. If it were perform- 
ed according to the prescribed rule, then to bring the embassy to 
Pekin tlie same day. If tlie Embassador did not know how to per- 
form the ceremony,. then to report to the Emperor, and wait his 
pleasure. Their ships were not to be caused to depart; tboy were 



to retani Onm Tten-tBiD by the way they cane^ and to retarn to 
their cooDtry by aea. Soo-ling-yib and Kwang^bway purposely 
acted contrary to the Imperial pleasiirey and brought onward the 
embassy ; l^ldtb«y connived at the ships going away in a clandes- 
tine manner. Because the affair was not yet settled^ Ho-sihe-tae 
and Moo.kih-tang*yib were^ordered to go and meet the embassy at 
Tong.chowt and there e^cercise them in the ceremony. 

To the 6th day of the 7th OMion was the period limited. It with- 
in this period they performed tlie ceremonyf then to bring them 
forward ioNOAdialely; if when the time was elapsed they had still 
not observed the proper ftmnsy then to report to the Bn^eror, and 
wait for his pleaaare. 

On the 6th Ho^sbe-tee and Moo4Lih-teng»yih sent a confused and 
obscore report^ and a« the 6th broogbt forward the embassy. 

If the Emperor^ at half paet one o'cloek descended to the Kin- 
chin-teen (hall of diligent government)! and called these two men 
to an interview to interrogate tbem respecting the performance of 
tlie ceremony* . These two pnlled off their caps^ and dashed their 
beads against tlie gvoimd,* saying, the ceremony had not yet been 
practised. When they were i^ain asked» «< Since the ceremony 
was not performedy why did you not report V' Uo-she-tae said» 
To-morrow morning when they enter to see your miyesty^ they 
must be able to perform agreeably to the proper form. 

In this the fault of these two men was the same as^ or equal to, 
those who preceded them* On the morning of the 7thf after break*- 
fast, at half past five o'clock, I, the Emperor, dictated my pleasure 
that I would ascend the ball and call the Embassador to an audience. 

Uo-she-tae the first time reported to me that the Embassador 
could not travel fast; when he arrived at the gate my pleasure 
should be again requested. The next time he reported the princi- 
pal Embassador was ill ; a short delay was necessary. The third 
time he reported that the principal Embassador was so ill he could 
not come to an interview. I then ordered that the principal Em- 
bassador should go to his lodgings, and a physician be conferred 
upon him to effect his cure; I then ordered the assistant Embassa- 
dors to enter to an interview. The fourth time Ho reported that the 
assistant Embassadors were both sick, that it most be deferred till 
the principal Embassador was recovered, and then ihey would come 
together to an interview. 

Chung-kwo (China, the central nation,) ia the sovereign of the 
whole world ! For what reason should contumely and arrogance 
like this be endured with quiet temper? 

I therefore sent down my pleasure to expel these Embassadors, 
and send them back to their own country, without punishing the 
high crime they had committed. 

* By thete aoti eonfetnon luidjkep osntritioo ire expreued. 



tre APFBHMX. 

As h^f^t SkHi^tng-yHi ftiiA Kwang-hwiij werBoNwMl to«Kort 
them 10 Caiitofi on board Ibenr ohipa. 

Within theso few days, having calM my courtiers t# mi inter- 
view, I began to Jind out that the Emba ooad or had travefled fron 
Tong*chow directij to a foooi of the patace, attd tlMit he iMidheni 
cm the road all night. He 8ald» <««he eourl dMoaesIn wMch to 
enter and see his Majesty are yet behind : th^ ha«e ntft ooae if 
yet, how can I in my etdiAmy garments lift np my eyes to the 
freat Bmperor ?^ 

Why did not Ho-slie-tae when he saw mo stale these ctscan- 
stances ? or if he fsrgst, why did he not daring the ^wtmimg aiM 
to what he had before reported, or the next day state it esriy ? Ail 
these ways he might have taken ; hot to the last momentf wlwn I 
was about to ascend the Hall of Audience^ he never stated clear- 
ly these rircumstanres. The crime of these two men (Ho and Moo) 
is heavier Chan that of Sooling. 

Had they previously stated matters dearly to me, I meat have 
changed the time for calling the KmMssador to an interview, and 
for his com|a4eting the ceremony: 1 never supposed that astopid 
ststesman wohid injure aflkirs to this estent. I, tiie Emperor, 
have really not tho f^re/am ashamed to appear before the mlnlsfers 
beneatir met who are labourers for the state. It only Rm%ina for 
me to take blame to myself. 

As (or the crime of these f<iur men, when the board has deliber- 
ated and sent up thelt opinion, I shall decide. 

Take this Imperial declaration, and proclaim it fully to those 
within China and beyond it. Let tlie Mung-Koo, Kings^ Dakcs, 
and so forth, kno# it. 

Bi$ptct ttts. 



No. Xlf. 



Suhstance df Tmpenal tidkts inflicting PtmtsAmenfs on'Sdo, IB, ami 

Kwang. 



One edict is published to deprive Soo of his sitoafion as presi- 
dent of the board of works, a generalship he held in the army, and 
to pluck out his peacock's feather : he is reduced to a bntton of the 
third rank. The board to which bia cans was rsfcrred decreed he 
should be reduced to the fifth rank, and laid aside. Hia Majesty, 



I 



APPENDIX. vr 

howeFer^ by special favour^ has retained him to superintend the 
Emperor's tea and provisions^ and in charge of the gardens of 
Ynen-min-yuen. If be bebares welly in eight years be may be re- 
stored.* 

Another edict sentences Ho to forfeit the sum allowed him as 
Duke for five years* The boani decreed that the title of Duke 
should be taken from him, as well as the important situations ho 
held ; bowever^ his Majesty, by a special act of grace, retains his 
title and his private duties in the palace. His yellow ridii^ jacket 
is taken from him. 

Moo» from age and inability, is laid aside entirely. 

Kwang is reduced, as appears from these edicts, to a secretary 
of the eighth rank, and to be sent to Man-chow Tartary next 
spring to officiate there. 



No. xin. 

Bukt Ws Report from Tong-ehotv. 



His Majesty's edict has been respectfully received, and is as 
follows: 

Ho-she-tae has stated to his Majesty that the English tribute- 
bearer is daily practising the ceremony, and manifests the highest 
possible respect and veneration. 

The said nation, separated by a vast ocean, offers op a sincere 
tribute of profound respect and veneration. Tribute was first sent 
in the 58tb year of Kien-lung^ and now prostrate she sends an Bm- 
bassador to court to oflbr presents with respect worthy of high com- 
mendation. 

To-day Ho-she-tae and Moo-kih-tang-yih have brought theEm* 
bassadors to the house at Uae-teen. 

It Is ordered that on the 7th he be admitted to an interview, &c* 
&c. (exactly the same as in the Yermilion £dict,t) and on the 12tb 
be ordered home. 



* Soo is at present upwards of seventy ytttn of ager 

t Name glycn to a prodamation in the Emperor'i own baad. 

SB 
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0¥ THE 



ROUTE OF THE EMBASSY 



nwic 



TA-KOO TO PEKIN, AND FROM THENCE TO CANTON. 



V816. 


1816. 


Aug. 9. Tung-kooy (right ft>ank), 


Sept. 9. Tool-sey-a. 


entered the Pci-ho. 


10. Shing-shi-hien. 


Ta-koo, (right bank). 


• Tong-quang-toDg. 


10. Se-koo, (right bank). 


11. T8ing-hien,(300leesor 


Tung*jun-koo. 


60 miles from Tien» 


13. Tien-sing, (left bank), 


sing). 


S40 leei^ or 80 milea 


13. Shing-tchec. 


from Tung-koo. 


Tsong-chow, (left bank, 


14. Pe-ung. . 


, «80 lees or 34 milea 


Anchorage. 


from Tstog-hicn). 


15. Yang-soong, (91 lees 


13. Tchoan-ho. 


from Tien-sing). 


14. Pu-hien, 80 lees. 


16. Tsae-tsung, (60 miles 


15. Tung-qaan-hien, (right 


from Pekin). 


bank). 


20. Tong-chow,(rightbank). 


Lien-hien. 


29. Pekin. 


16. Sang«yuen,(hefe termi- 


30. Tong-chow. 


nates the proTmce of 


Sept. 3. Left Tong-cbow. 


Chelee). 


4. Khu-shee-yoo. 


18. Te-choo. 


5. Tsae-tsung. 


19. Sze-na-sae. 


6. Tien-sing. 


Koo-ching-shieo. 


8. Left Tien-sing, and en- 


30. Chen-ja-khoo. 


tered the ri?er Eu-ho. 


Cha-ma-shien, (30 lees 


Yang-leu-cbing,35 leeay 


from last). 


or 12 miles. 


31. Woo-chang-bien. 



<!I0 itlNKRARY. 


18)6. 


1816. 


Sept. 31. Tsing-keea-khoo. 


Oct. 4. Shoo-chiog-shien. 


22. Yoo-feng or Yoo-ia-wih. 


5. Seao-quang-kho. 


Lin-chin-choW) (enter 


Tsingtor ChooDg^cbing- 


the canal called Cha- 


tsin. 


kho). 


6. YaDg-tcha-chnan. 


33. Wei-keea-wan. 


Cro^ the Yellow river. 


Luang-chah-chin. 


Matou. 


34. ToDg-chang-foo, (left 


7. Ticn-pa-cha. 


bank). 


Koo-khou. 


35. Shee-chee-tee« 


Tsing-kiang-poo,(30 lees 


Woo-chien-chen. 


from the Yellow river. 


Chang-shoo, (9Q leei 


8. Entered canal called L«- 


from Tong-chang- 


kho. 


foo). 


Khoo-choo-ya, tbe prio' 


26. Tee-cha-mee-urh. 


cipal auburb of 


Gan-shien-chin} (61 leea, 


Hwooee-gaB>foO| (£. 


from Chang-shoo). 




37. Cfecn-chekbo. 


is 80 lees). 


¥uan-cha-kho. 


9. Poo-yang-hieo. 


Leu-leu-kbo, (here the 


Fan-shwuy- 


Wang.ja-kho falls hi- 


Shew-kwuy. 


to the canal). 


Kou-yoo. 


18. Kei-kho-chin, (6 miles 


10. Shou-poo. 


from hence the Wun- 


Wy-ya-poo, (30 lees 


kho joins the canal). 


from Yang-choo»foo). 


Ta-chang-kho. 


Yang-choo-foo. 


Kho*t8u-wan^ 


11. Kao-ming-sze. 


29. See-ning-choo,(E.bank) 


14. Left ditto. 


Toong-koong-see . 


Woo-yucn, (garden). 


Nang-yang-chin. 


Kwa-choo. 


30. Ma-ja-khoo. 


19. Left ditto, and entered 


See-ya*chin. 


the Yang-tse-keangf 


)ct. 1. Shee- wan-chin, (entered 


then followed a branch 


district of Shan-lung). 


called Quang-jee- 


Shi-tze-kho, or cross ri- 


kiang. 


vers. 


Quang-jee. 


Han-chang-chuan, (70 


20. I-ching-hien. 


lees from See-ya* 


21. Pa-tou-shan. 


chin).' 


YiA^jee^si^an. 


3. Leu-leu-cha. 


Poo-koU-shieni (left 


Ta-ur-chuan. 


bank). 


4. Yow-wan. 


Suburbs of Nankin, (or 


Wen-ja-kho. 


Kian-ning-foo). 
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1816. 
Oct. S4. Left SobntlMi of Nankin. 
Kiang-poO'hien. 
Swan-che«tze. 

36. Chee^ma-hoOf (right 

bank, enter province 
of Ghin-whuy), 70 lees. 

37. Cben-yn-stzU} 30 lees. 
Ho-cbow, (left bank, S 

miles inland). 
. ' 39. Taf-plng-fi)o> finbnd). 
Passed on our rigbt the 

mouth of the Nea-pa- 

kho, leading to Kan* 

shan-shieni distant $0 

lees. 
Tung-Iang-shan. 
See-lang-shan. 
30. See-ho-shan* 5 miles. 
Woo-hoo-hien. 
' 3 1 . Laott-kan, (right bank). 
Shen-shan-ja^ (ditto)} 9 

miles. 
Lan-shan-kya, (left bank V 
Mouth of the Chao-ho, 

(80 lees from Woo- 

hoo-shien). 
Kwuj-loong Temple. 
Fan-chong-chou-hien . 
Pan-tze-chow. 
Tee-kiang, (day's jour- 
ney, 90 lees). 
Nov. 1. Tsoo-shah-chin, 30 lees. 
Tsing-kya-chin, (day's 

journey, 40 lees). 
2. Toongl]ng-hien)30lees. 

Ta-lung-chin, 20 lees. 
7. Ma-poo-Ieou. 

Pagoda of Chee-choo- 

foo. 
Woo-sha-kya, 80 orlOO 

lees. 
9. Ho-chuan, (SOleesftom 

Gan-kin-foo). 



1816. 
Nov. 9. Gan-kin-foo. 
10. Tung-lew-shipn. 
Wha-yuen-chun. 
13. Wan-jan-hien. 
Ma-tang-shan. 
Seaou-koo-shan. 
Pang-tat-hien. 

13. Ching-yang-miao. 

14. Hoe-koo-hien. 
Pa-li-kiang, (here the 

river branches off to 
the right : quit the 
Yang-tse-keang, 950 
lees or 385 miles from 
"where we entered it ; 
enter the Po-yang- 
hop. 
Ta-koo-shan, or Ho-ya- 

ce-shan. 
Ta^koo-iang, 90 lees. 
16. King-shani 5 miles. 

Nan-kangrfoa 
20. Soo-chee, 45 lees. 

Woo-chin, (quit the Po- 
yang), 45 lees. 
3 1 . Entered the Seaou-cbah, 
afterwards called Shaii- 
chou-kbo, and finally 
Sbang-kbo. 
Wang-chun,90 lees. 
33. Chou-shahy 40 lees. 

Entered the Sing-chou- - 
kho. 
23. Nan-changfoo, 50 lees. 
27. Left ditto, and entered ^ 
tbe Ran-kho. 
Chee-cha-tang. 
38. Fung-ling*hien, 60 lees. 
Sl9. Seangko-keu. 
Chang-sboo. 
Linki ang-ke-keu,70lees 
Lin-kiangfoo, (20 leea 
inland). 
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1S16. 
Nov. 30. Yaada. 

TayHKhoWiCan island) 

30 lees. 
Sha-koo. 
Sho*kou.Ung. 
Sing-kan-shien. 
Dec. 1. Kya*poa 

3. Tjin-ho. 
Ria-kiang-bteBt 60 lees. 
Moncka-sring pagoda. 
Foe-koe-tang, 40 lees. 

S. Ky-sbwuyfa&eDy 40 lees. 
Taycbew. 
Ky-gtfn*fbo. 

4. Tang-kou-too. 
Waag-kafH 90 lees. 

5. Tay-ho-hieo. 
Tang-shan-kouj opposite 

la 
. Tcho^ko chew, (an id- 
aod). 
Paou.tott. 

6. Pctcha-tung, (on our 

left), 90 leea. 
Lo-ka wang. 
Wan-gan-hien. 

7. Cennnence passing the 

Cataracts. 
Woo'Uau, 70 lees. 
Kwetn-Ung, 10 lees. 
S. Leilog-koii. 

See-chow, 60. lees. 

9. Yu-tung. 
See-yachow, (an island). 
Tien-see-tu. 
Ling-ting miao, (30 lees 

from Scechow). 

10. Tien^u-tan. 
Slpg*aiiao-tsan. 
ChoMtan. 
Ran<he<yfoo. 

12. Wooung, 40. 



1816. 
Dec. ts. NeaMBiag* 

13. San-kiang4c0Of (ao lees 

from anchorage). 
Anchorage, 40 lew. 

14. Nan-gaa-hien, 40 lees. 

15. Anchorage, 40 lees. 

16. SiB<hin tang, 30 Icea. 
Wkangf (65 lees from 

Nan-gan^foo). 

17. Anchorage, M toes. 
|g. Nan-kang-fioo. 

30. Left ditto. 

Cro» the Mee-lingpaai- 
Choong-chnn, 50 lees. 
Seenang^ SO leea. 
Nan-hwuHT fao. « ^^ 

33. Lea Nan-beong-fco. 

S3. Lee>ping. 

Shwuy-Toong,(l«le« 

(torn Oao-cVwepiooV 

34. Chee-hing-kiang*e«- 
Shvuf-lting. 
Anchorage, C^ lc«» 

from Chaoxfaoo^M). 
25. Chen-Taon, or 
La-shoo-shan. 
Woownou. 
Chao<h«lb-foe. 
27. Left ditto, and entered 
OMPe-kiang. « 
Sa-choo-ya, ISO ices. 

38. Rwan7in-shan, 40 lees. 
Yin-ta-hien, 30 lees. 

39. Anchorage, 30 lees. 

30. Fa-keung-haoo. 
Sing-yuen-hien, (390 

lees fr^m. <:«■!»). 

31. l4W)u-ptt-sae. 
San-shwuy-hiea. 

1817. 
Jan. I. Canton. 



SINGLET'S USEFUL KNt>WLEDGE. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 

BY ABUmAM samLL, 

XO. Its. CHB8NOT 8TBBBT, 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE: 

•B, 
A FAMOUR AND EXPLANATORY 

ACCOUNT 

OVTHS 

VARIOUS PRODUCTIONS OF NATURE, 

MINBBAL. VEGETABLE, AND ANIMAL, 
waiOB An cBOfKT axMoTxii iQf» vm» 

USE OF MANKIND. 

WITH eOFPSm-FLATESy 

60STAIV1VCI ABOUT 200 XVOBATSB ■PlCimirS OT ABTlCXilS IS TIB 

THREE KINGDOMS OF NATURE. 



BT THE 

RBV. WILUAM BUfBLBTp A.M. F.L.8. 

Late of Peterfaooie, Cambridge, and Anthor of Animal Bidgraplijr. 



iB 3 handiome 13mo. ▼ols— >PHe0, in boardf g4, and well boand %$- 



Bxtradfrom the EdMurgh Magascinef and re-printed in the .Aialec- 
Hc Magasdnefor December. 

THIS work entitles its anthor to rank among the friends of 
youth* It is really what it pretends to be, a Repository of Useful 
Knowledge^ containing a clear and interesting account of matiy of 
those productions which are nseftd to maB| in the minerali Tegeta* 
ble, and annuil kivgdoms. 



That part of it whidi treato if aniaiab has beaa enortat M a 
plan similar to that of Mavor» Bigland* and othen: mi theaob- 
vjecta of the two first parts are to be foaod in systeoa of Ifineraiogr 
and Botany ; but there is no woriL with wliich we are awmaintiri» 
in which so nunch valaabk infiimatioo in all these departments is 
comprisedy within the same extent. There is^ we are persoaded, 
no class of readers to whom this hook will not he both amoaingaad 
instructive. To those who have already studied the sobjeds in 
larger worksy it will serve to recal the particulars which are BMSt 
interesting, and may be advantageously employed as a book of re- 
ference. Those on the other hand who have not entered upon each 
enquiries, will find a great deal to gratify their curiosity conveyed 
in an agreeable manner. To young persons, especially yoang 
ladies, who have seldom an opportunity of studying large systems 
of natural history, we would particularly recommend this work. 
If it were read in small portion* daily, and an account of the pu- 
pil's progress rendered, either in writing or in conversation, the 
young would soon be found to have acquired more information on 
the topics of which it treats, than many who have perused larger 
systems in a vague and cursory manner. Besides aiSbrdiig much 
information, as it is arranged on the plan of the best systemsy it 
will insensibly accustom the mind to the classifications of natural 
history, and thereby prepare the read^ for the study of more ex- 
tensive works. 
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